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THE following Effays, (which 


were read in a private literary ſociety 


my years ago), having been ſeen 


approved of by ſome learned 
perſnis in England, are now publiſh- 
ed at their deſire. . In writing them 
out for the preſs, i amend- 
ments were made, and new obſer- 
vations added; and hence one or 
two flight anachroniſms have ariſen, 
which, as they affect not the ſenſe, 
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be divided into two kinds, Some 
are neceſſary to the accompliſhment 
of the end propoſed by the artiſt, 
and are therefore denominated Eſſential 
Rules; while others, called Ornamental or 
Mechanical, have no better foundation than 
the practice of ſome great performer, whom 
it has become the faſhion to imitate. The 


latter are to be learned from the communi- 
cations of the artiſt, or by obferving his 
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4 ON POETRY 


work : the former may .be inveſtigated up- 
on the principles of reaſon and philoſophy. 
Theſe two elalles of rules, however differ- 


ent, have often been confounded by critical 


writers, without any material injury to art, 


or any great inconvenience, either to the art- 
iſt or to his diſciple. For frequently it hap- 
pens; chat faſhion and philoſophy com- 
eide; and that an artiſt gives the law in his 
a profeſſion, whole principles are as juſt as his 


performance is excellent. Such has been the 
fate of Po TRV in particular. Homer, whom 
we! confider- as the founder of this art, he- 
cauſe we have none more ancient to.refer 
to, appears, in the ſtructure of his two phems, 
doe proceeded upon a view of things e- 
ow ty comprehenſive and rational: nor had 
iſtorle, in laying down the philoſophyof 
the art, any thing mote to do, than to trace 
out the principles of his contri vance. What 
the great critic has left on chis fubject) pfoves 
Homer to have been no leſs admirabiellab a 


philoſopher than as a poet; poſſeſſed not = 


ly of unbounded imagination, and: alk-the 
powers of language, but alſo of a moſt exact 
judgement, which could at once propoſe a 
noble end, and ae the very: beſt means of 
attaining it. 2841 igel lo ais 2dfT 

An art, thus Farnitied L on-reaſom, could not 


fail to be durable. The. p propriety of the 
Homeric mode of invention has been ac- 


knowledgedt by the learned in all ages; eve- 


ry real improvement which particular branch- 
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es af the art may have received fince his 


time, has been conducted upon his princi- 
ples; and poets, who never heard of his 
name, have, heady by their own: good ſenſe, 
been prompted to tread the path, which he, 
ided by the fame internal monitor, had 


— before them. And hence, notwithſtand- 


ing its apparent licentiouſneſs, true Poetry 
is a thing perfectly rational and regular; and 


nothing can be more ſtrictly philoſophical, 

than that part of criticiſm may and ought to 
ba; which unfolds the general characters that 
cliſtinguiſh it herons es kinds of * 


r 
Whether the Gallowitg beate N in 
1 yes juſtify this laſt remark, is ſubmit- 


ted to the reader. It aſpires to little other 


raiſe, than that of plain language and fa- 


miliar iuſtration; diſclaiming all paradoxi- 


cal opinions and reſined theories, which are 


- maeed!/ ſhowy in the appearance, and not of 
difficult invention, but have no tendency 


to diffuſe) Rnowledge, or enlighten the hu- 


man mind; and which, in matters of taſte 


that have been canvaſſed bye mankind theſe 


tm thouſand years, would deem to 8 700 19 
culiarly inchngr nous. 
The train of thought that 5 me into 


this inquiry was ſuggeſted by a converſation 
many years ago, in which I had. taken the 
freedom to offer an opinion different from 
what was maintained by the company, but 
warranted, as I then thought, and ſtill think, 

by 
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by the greateſt authorities and the beſt rea- 
ſons. It was pleaded againſt me, that taſte 
is capricious, and criticiſm variable; and 
that the rules of Ariſtotle's Poetics, being 
founded in the practice of Sophocles and 
Homer, ought not to be applied to the poems 
of other ages and nations. I admitted the 


Plea, as, far as theſe rules ate local and tem- 


porary; .bux aſſerted, that many of them, 
bei g founded in nature, Were indiſpen- 
ſable, and could not be violated without 
ſuch impropriety, as, though overlooked by 
ſome, would always be offenſive to the great- 
exc part of readlers, and obſtruct the gen 
endicob:poctical compoſition: and thit 

weuld:belno Jefs abſurd, for a poet to violate 
the a/ent:al-rules' of his art, and juſtify im- 
ſalf by. an appeal from the tribunäl Cf Ad 


riſtotle, than fur a mechanic to eonſtfuct 


ah engine on principles inconfiſtent with! the 
laws of motion, and excuſe himſelf by dif- 
claĩming the authority of Sir Iſaac Newtott!®'/ 

The characters that diſtinguiſh poetry from 
other Works of literature, belong eicher t 
the SUBJEGT;cor to the LI — ſo chat 
this diſcourſe naturally reſolves itſelf into 
two parts. What we have to ſay on Mu- 
ſic will be found to belong to the firſt. 


R 


PART 
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12 HEN we dan, 8 art i or 
contrivance which has a meanifig 
2360: muſt have an end, we xa . oor 
ande ntical propoſition: and when we ſayß⸗ 
that the eſſential or indiſpenſable rokswt iis 
art are thoſe that direct to the n 
ment of the end propoſed: by the artiſt, we 
repgat a definition whereof. it would be cap- 
tious to controvyert the propriety. And there 
fore, before we can determine any thing in 
regard. to the eſſential rules of this art, we 
wmmſt form an idea of its Exp. or DesrTIR — 
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G HAT TER I. 


Of che end of Poetical Compoſi- 
tion. 


. 


- | 5 0 . Ch f 77 3 
ſtitution, and in every period of its pro- 


greſs, muſt have been, To GIVE PLEASURE, 


will hardly admit of any doubt. If men 
firſt employed it to expreſs their adoration of | 
ſuperior and inviſible beings, their gratitude | 
to the benefactors of mankind, their admi- 
ration of moral, intellectual, or corporeal ex- 


cellence, or, in general, their love of what 
was agreeable in their own ſpecies, or in o- 
ther parts of Nature; they muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed to have endeavoured to make their poe- 
try pleaſing ; becauſe, otherwiſe, it would 
have been unſuitable ro the occaſion that 
pave it birth, and to the ſentiments it was 
intended to enliven. Or if, with Horace, 
we were to believe, that it was firſt uſed as 
a vehicle to convey into ſavage minds the 
principles of government and civility “*; ſtill 

we 


»The honour of civilizing mankind, is by the poets 
aſcribed to poetry, (Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 391.) z — by the 
orator, to oratory, (Cicero, de Orat. lib. 1. {$ 33.) 3 — 


and by others to philoſophy, (Cicero, de Orat. lib. 1. 


2 936. 
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we muſt allow, that one chief thing attended 
to in its compoſition muſt have been, to give 
it charms ſufficient to engage the ear and cap- 


tivate the heart of an unthinking audience. 


In latter times, the true poet, though in 
chuſing materials he never loſt ſight of utility, 
yet in giving them form, (and it is the form 
chiefly that diſtinguiſhes poetry from other 
writings), has always made the entertain- 
ment of mankind his principal concern, In- 
deed, we cannot conceive, that, independ- 
ently on this conſideration, men would ever 
have applied themſelves to arts ſo little ne- 
ceſſary to life, and withal ſo difficult, as 
muſic, painting, and poetry. Certain it is, 
that a poem, containing the moſt important 
truths, would meet with a cold reception, 
if deſtitute of thoſe graces of ſound, inven- 
tion, and language, whereof the ſole end 
and aim 1s, to give pleaſure. 

But is it not the end of this art, 70 inſtruct, 
as well as to pleaſe ? Verſes, that give plea- 
ſure only, without profit, — what are they 
but chiming trifles? And if a poem were 
to pleaſe, and at the ſame time, inſtead of 
improving, to corrupt the mind, would it 
not deſerve to be conſidered as a poiſon ren- 


1 37 3 and Tuſe. Queſt. lib. g. 63.) It is pro- 
bably a gradual thing, the effec of many co-operating 
cauſes; and proceeding rather from favourable accidents, 
or the ſpecial appointment of Heaven, than from the a:t 
and contrivance of men. 


i ered 
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dered doubly dangerous and deteſtable by its 
alluring qualities? — All this 1s true: and 
yet pleaſure is undoubtedly the immediate 
aim of all thoſe artifices by which poetry is 
diſtinguiſhed from other compoſitions, — of 
the harmony, the rhythm, the ornamented 
language, che compact and diverſified fable: 
for I believe it will be allowed, that a plain 
treatiſe, deſtitute of all theſe beauties; might 
be made to convey more inſtruction than a- 
ny poem in the world. As writing is: mbre 
excellefit than painting, and ſpeech than Mu- 
fic, on aretunt of its ſuperior uſefulneſs; ſo 
æ diſcourſe, containing profitable information 
even in a rude ſtyle, may be more excellent, 
becauſe more uſeful, than any thing in He- 
mer or Virgil: but ſueh a diſcourſe par- 


takes no more of the nature of poetry, chan 


language does of melody, or a manuſeript of 
a picture; whereas an agreeable piece of 
writing may be poetical, though at yield little 
or no inſtruction. To inſtruct, is an end 
common to all good writing, to yy 
all: hiſtory, all ſoun& philoſophy. -/Bat> of 
theſe laſt! the principal end is to infiru@; 
and if this ſingle end be ateompliſhedzuthe 
philoſopher and the hiſtorian willithe allowed 
to have acquitted themfelves well: hut the 
poet muſt do a great deal for ' the fakeof 
pleaſure only; and if he fail to pleaſe ie 
may indeed deſerve praiſe on other accounts, 
but as a poet he has done nothing. But 
do not hiſtorians and philoſophers, as well as 
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YZ poets, make it their ſtudy to pleaſe their read- 


ers? They generally do: but the former 
pleaſe, that they may inſtruct; the latter 
inſtruct, that they may the more effectual- 
ly pleaſe. Pleaſing, though uninſtructive, 
poetry may gratify a light mind; and what 
tends even to corrupt the heart may gra- 
tify profligates: but the true poet addreſſes 
his work, not to the giddy, nor to the worth- 
leſs, nor to any party, but to mankind; and, 
if he means to pleaſe the general taſte, muſt 
often employ inſtruction as one of the arts 
that miniſter to this kind of pleaſure. 5 
Ihe neceſſity of this ariſes from a eircum- 
ſtance in human nature, which is to man 
(as Eraſmus in Pope's opinion Was to; the 
prieſthood}. at once his glory and his 
ſhame;' namely, that the human mind, un- 
jeſs qyvhen debaſed by paſſion or prejudice, 
never fails to take the ſide of truth and vir- 
tue: — a ſad reflection, when it leads us to 
conſider the debaſing influence of paſſion and 
prejudice; but a moſt eomfortahle one, when 
it directs our view to che original dignity 
and rectitude of the human foul; fi: To favour 
virtue, and ſpeak truth, and take pleafure 
in thoſe who do ſotis natural to man; to 
act otherwiſe, requires an effort, does vio- 
lenge to nature, andi always implies ſome evil 
purpoſe in the agent. The firſt, like pro- 
greſſive metion, is eaſy and graceful; the 
laft! is unſeemly and difficult, like walk- 
ing ſide- ways, or backwards, The one is 
Ni B 2 10 
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fo common, that it is little attended to, and 
when it beccttics the object of attention, is 
always conſidered as an energy ſuitable to 
moral and rational nature: the other has a 
ſtrangeneſs in it, that provokes at once our 
furpriſe and diſapprobation. And hence the 
virtuous character of the ancient chorus 
was reconcileable, not only to probability, 
but to real matter of fact. The drama- 
tic poets of Greece rightly judged, that great 
Perſons, like thoſe who appear in tragedy, 
engaged in any great action, are never with - 
out attendants or ſpectators, or thoſe at 
leaft who obſerve their conduct, and make 
Yemarks upon it. And therefore, together 
With the perſons principally concerned they 
always introduced e VRN or e 


2C 293 
V As 4 E: 155; 110 3 


+ 
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* Atoris partes chorus, oficiumqe virile 1 
Defendat 11 21 326: 
Ille bonis faveatque, et condilietur amice, 

Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentes; 
85 Ille 74 — laudet menſæ brevis' "ite a 
0415 Juſth am, legeſque, et apertis otia Portis 
III te commiffa, Deoſque ꝓrecetur, et oret, 
10 t. Aka miſeris, aheat fortuna ſuperbis. 


Hor. Ar. bel. 5, 19 195. 

4 R 1719990 
N Bin the e like the: players, ſagport., a charae- 
0 er, and let it act a manly part. Let, it ſavohr the 
* good, and give friendly counſel, arid Teſtrain the angry, 
„% and love to compoſe the fwellings of paffion. Let it 
* celebrate, the praiſes of temperance, of ſalutary ju- 
& ſtice, of law, and of peace, with open gates: let it 
& be faithful to its truſt, and ſupplicate the Gods, and 
e pray, that fortune may return to W. e ind 
* forlake the haughty.”  » As. 
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on the ſtage, who, by the mouth of one of 
their number, joined occaſionally in the dia- 
logue, and were called the Chorus. That 
this artifice, though perhaps it might not 
ſuit the modern drama, had a happy effect 


in beautifying the poetry, illuſtrating the 


morality, and heightening the probability, 
of the ancient, is a point, which in my opi- 
nion admits of ſufficient proof, and has in 
fact been fully proved by Mr Maſon, in his 
Letters, and admirably exemplified in his 
Elfrida and Caractacus; two poems that do 
honour to the Engliſh tongue, and to mo- 
dern genius. But I do not now enter into 
any controverſy on the ſubject: I ſpeak of 

it with a view only to obſerve, that the pro- 
priety of the character aſſigned to the chorus 
is founded on that moral propenſity above 
mentioned, For to introduce a company of 
unprejudiced perſons, even of the vulgar, 
witneſling a great event, and yet not pitying 
the unfortunate, nor exclaiming againſt ty= 
ranny and myuſtice, nor rejoicing "when the 
good are ſucceſsful, nor wiſhing well to the 
worthy, would be to feign what ſeldom or 
never happens in real life; and what, there- 


fore, in the improved ſtate of things that 
| Fen imitates, muſt never be ſuppoſed to 


appen,——Sentiments that betray a hard 
heart, a depraved underſtanding, unwar- 
rantable pride, or any other moral or intel- 


lectual perverſity, never fail to give offence, 


except where they appear to be introduced 
as 


as n en for our improvement. as 
therefore; that is uninſtructive, or immoral, 
cannot pleaſe thoſe Who retain any moral ſene 
8 7 or uprightneſs of judgement; and 
muſt conſequently diſpleaſe, the, grearen, park 
of any regular ſociety of rational creatures. 
Great wickedneſs and great genius may have 
been united in the ſame perſon; but it may 
be doubted, Whether corruption; of heart and 
delicacy of taſte be at all compatible. » 
Whenever a writer forgets himſelf ſo far, 
as to give us ground to ſuſpect him even of 
momentary impiety or hardheartedneſs, we 
charge him in the ſame breath with want of 
conſcience and want of taſte; the former be- 
ing generally, as well as juſtly, ſuppoſed tg, 
com prehend. the latter. Cowley, was an ex 


＋ _ 5 
91 . 
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cells perlon, and a very. witty, poet : th ut. 
where is the man who would not be aſhamed 
to acknowledge himſelf. pleaſed with that 
clauſe in the following quotation, which im- 
plies, that tlie author, puffed up with'an idle 
conceit of t importante of literary renown, 

was diſpoſed for a moment to look down 
with equal Fonte np von the brutes ang 
the common PrOple l. did 5 e volt off 


What ſhall de, to befor ever knowngu ns 1. 
And make the age to come my .own Noe 1d | 
1 ſhall like beaſts or common people die}! 195! - 
Unleſs you write my elegy * 12 oy dene * 


p | Virgil, 


* The W TV 1 Dy Hurd has omitted theſe 
two lines in his late edition of Cowley's poems, I with 
ſome 


And in th unfigiſh!d furrow leaves the, ſhare. 


—— — 
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Virgil, deſeribing a plague among tlie beaſts, 
gives the following picture, which has eve 
ry excellence that can belong to deſcriptive” 
poetry; and of which Scaliger; with a noble 
enthuſiaſm, declares, that he iιꝭ]] rather” 
be the author, than firſt favourite to Cyrus: 


— — - . 
——U— :᷑ĩͤ««h T½—ñ—¾e3 oo oo — — —ͤů 


— —ͤ——Hũ . — — 


or Creſus: abadore 2 | 
4 0 267 einde dd | 
Beos autem duro fund ſub vomedes taurus 0 90d 


Concidit, et mixtum ſpumis vomit ore cruorem 2:1: 
Extremoſque ciet gemitus. It triſtis arator, 
Mzrentem abjungens fraterna morte. JUEFOGURR 3 2r 
I” opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 


* 
1411 {| * 845 


Which Hane renders : : 5 8 os doe | 


_ — 


2711 


SIR 5f eue and the crooked I. 25 
alt down and'dies ; and, dying, ſpews a food” : 
Of foamy madneſs mixed wich clotted blood: 

The clown, 200% curfing Providence repines, 
His mournful fellow from the team disjoins z © 05 


With many a groan forſakes his fruitlefs care, 
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BS cARE of Bfydeſ would expunige the laſt” part of” | 
the following ſentence, which, as it now ſtatſds, is a 4805 | 
proach to humanity. One is for raking in Chaucer 
« for antiquated wWörds, which are never to be ce . 

d but when ſornd o ſignificancy 3 wanting in the pre- 
& ſent language :2hur:imany of his deſerve/ not this re- 


& demption; any more than theo grounds of men_who 
6 daily die or are ſlain for ſixpence in a battle, merit to 
i be red to life, if a wiſh could revive them.“ 


2 Poſtſcript to V irgit. 
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Not to inſiſt upon the miſrepreſentation f 


Virgil's meaning in the firſt couplet, I would 
only appeal to the reader, whether, by deba- 
ſing the charming ſimplicity of It triftts ara- 
tor with his blaſphemous paraphraſe, Dry- 
den has not deſtroyed the beauty of the paſ- 
ſage . Such is the oppoſition between good 
| Poetry 


Examples of bad writing might no doubt be pro- 
duced, on almoſt any occaſion, from Quarles and Black- 
more; but as no body reads their works, no body is 
liable to be miſled by them. It would ſeem, therefore, 


more expedient to take ſuch examples from authors of 
merit, whoſe beauties too often give a ſanction to, their 


blemiſhes. For, this reaſon it is, that I have, both here 
and in other places, taken the liberty to ſpeak of Dry- 
den with diſapprobation. But as I would not be.thought 
inſenſible to the merit of an author, to whom every lo- 
ver of Engliſh poetry is deeply indebted, I beg leave, once 
for all, to deliver at large my opinion of that great; ge- 


nius. Haim AWE: 


There is no modern writer, whoſe ſtyle is more: diſ- f 


tinguiſhable. Energy and eaſe are its chief characters. 
The former is owing to a happy choice of expreſſions, e- 
qually emphatical and plain: the latter to a laudable 


partiality in favour of the idioms and radical vords of J 


the Engliſh tongue; the native riches: and; paculiarige- 
nius whereof are perhaps more apparent in qhim, than 


in any other of our pots. In Dryden's more correct | 


pieces, we meet with no affeQtation{ of: words af Greek 
or Latin etymology, no cumberſome pomp: of epithets, 
no drawling circumlocutions, no idle glare of images, no 
blunderings round about a meaning: his Engliſh. is pure 
and ſimple, nervous and clear, to a degree which Pope 
has never exceeded, and not always: equalled. Yet, as 
I have elſewhere remarked, his attachment to the ver- 
nacular idiom, as well as the faſhion of his age, often 
betrays him into a vulgarity, and even meanneſs, of ex- 
preſſion, which is particularly obſervable in his tranſla- 

. 2 tons 


D 7 


E 2 poetry and bad morality! So true it is, 
d | that the bard who would captivate the heart 
1 | 3 muſt 


— ons of Virgil and Homer, and in thoſe parts of his 
+ = writings where he aims at pathos or ſublimity. In fact, 
Dryden's genius did not lead him to the ſublime or pa- 

d > thetic. Good ſtrokes of both may doubtleſs be found in 
y bim; but they are momentary, and ſeem to be acci- 
dental. He is too witty for the one, and too familiar 
for the other. That he had no adequate reliſh for the 
majeſty of Paradiſe Loft, is evident to thoſe who have 
compared his opera called The tate of innocence with 
that immortal poem; and that his taſte for the true 
pathetic was imperfect, too manifeſtly appears from the 
22 tenor of his Tranſlations, as well as Tragedies. 
is Virgil abounds in lines and couplets of the moſt per- 
fect beauty; but theſe are mixed with others of à dif- 
erent ſtamp: nor can they who judge of the original 
by this tranſlation, ever receive any tolerable idea of that 
uniform magnificence of ſound and language, that ex- 
quiſite choice of words, and figures and that ſweet pa- 
thos of expreſſion and of ſentiment, which characteriſe 
the Mantuan Poet. In delineating the more fami- 
liar ſcenes of life, in clothing plain moral doctrines with 
eaſy and graceful verſification, in the various departments 
of Comic Satire, and in the ſpirit and melody of his 
Lyric poems, Dryden is inferior to none of thoſe who 
went before him. He exceeds his maſter Chaucer in the 
ürſt: in the three laſt he rivals Horace; the ſtyle of 
»whoſe:epiſtles he has happily imitated in his Religio Laici, 
and other didactic pieces; and the harmony and elegance 
of whoſe odes he has proved that he could have equal- 
led, if he had thought proper to cultivate that branch 
of the poetic art. Indeed, whether we eonſider his pe- 
culiar ſignificancy of expreſſion, or the purity of his 
ſtyle; the ſweetneſs of his lyric, or the eaſe and perſpi- 
cuity of his moral poems; the ſportive ſeverity of his 
ſative, or his talents in wit and humour; Dryden, in 
point of genius, (I do not ſay fafte), ſeems to bear a 
cloſer affinity to Horace, than to any other ancient or 
Vol. II. C modern 
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muſt ſing in uniſon to the voice of conſcience 
— and that in/trud/:on. (taking the word in no 
| | unwarrantable 


modern author. For energy of words, vivacity of de- 
ſcription, and appoſite variety of numbers, his Feaft of 
Altxande is ſuperior to any ode of Horace or Pindar 

Dryden's verſe, though often faulty, has a grace, and 
a ſpirit, peculiar to itſelf, That of Pope is more cor- 
rect, and perhaps upon the whole more harmonious; 
but it is in general more languid, and leſs diverſified, 
Pope's numbers are ſweet but elaborate; and our. ſenſe 
of their energy is in ſome degree interrupted by gur 
attention to the art diſplayed in their conte ture: Pryr 
dens are natural and free; and, while they communi- 
cate their'own fprightly motion to the ſpirits of the read- 
er, hurry him along with a gentle We eee 
without giving him time either to animadvert on their 
faults, or to analyſe their beauties. Pope excels in ſo- 
| lemnity of ſound; Dryden, in an eaſy melody, Ati 
| boundleſs variety of rhythm. In this laſt reſpect I think. 
| , I could prove, that he is ſuperior to all other Engli . 


. 


poets, Milton himſelf not excepted. © Till Dryden“ aps 
peared, none of our writers in rhime of the laft' century 
approached in any meafare to the harmony of Fairfax 
aud Spenfer. © Of Waller ir can only be faid; that he 
is not harſh; of Denham and Cowley, if a few cup ets 
were ſtruck out of their works, we could not fay ſo much; 
But in Dryden's hands, the Engliſh rhiming couplet af. 
ſumed a new form; and ſeems hardly ſuſceptib 'of afry | 
further improvement. One of the * poets of this. 
century, the late aid thuch-lamented Mr Gray of am- 
bridge, modeſtly declared to nie, "that if. there, Was in 
his own numbers any _ thir deſerved approbätion, 
he had learned it all from Dryden 
Critics have often ſtated a compariſon between Dryden 
and Pope, as poets bf the fame order, and who differed 
only'in degree of merit, But, in my 0 inion, the merit | 
of the one differs'confiderably in kind from that of the 
other. Both were happy in a ſound judgement and | 
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unwarrantable latitude) is one of the means 
that muſt be employed to render Poetry 
— N 

For 
- MN 1 E922 3T | 


molt. eee mind. Wit, Ad humour, and 
learning too, they ſeem to have poſſeſſed in equal mæa- 
ſure ; or, if Dryden may be thought to have gone.deep- 
er in the CIENCES,, Pope muſt be allowed to have been the 
oe e in the arts. The diverſities in point of cor- 


rectn 505 0 800 which aroſe from their OI 
w 
8 5. FD 


1 5 1 80 
tha dope Na u a ſimilar + claim, wry wich mw 


e 


t] by 115 5 great maſter — and the ee variety th 
animate s the numbers of the latter, will perhaps. be 5 
to Fe compenſated by the 9 and, mare majeſtic mo. 
dyl ation. of the former, Thus far their merits, would 
appear to, be. pretty equally dila balanced. ben the gpl 

non 91 10 tho, e critics. 

re 0 H arnafſus are propriate ated to pathos and. ſu- 
bl 985 pol 10 all conteſs, that he has. never 
33 ed to Ar, 8 his 1 luß ious imitator; there being 
nothing in the wi wri tings « of t the firſt ſo. 705 pathetic as, 
the Foe le 7 El 42195 Elegy on the Unfaxtunate, Lar 
9; nor {0 uniformly 1705 ime as che Eſay. on Man, or 
he Paſt ral | of. the Mell. This laſt is indeed but a ſe- 
KBr * Imitation choice Paid f but it beſpeaks 
a power of imitation, and, a taſte. in ſclection, that 
Dryden does 20 ſeem. to have poſſeſſed. To all which 
may I not e permitted to add, what 1 think I could. 
prove, that the pathos of — is frequently 1 impr on 
2 by 
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For by inſtru@ion'I de not here unders 
ſtand merely the communieation of moral 
and phyſical truth. Whatever tends to raiſe 
thoſe human affections that are favourable 
to truth and virtue, or to repreſs the op- 
poſite paſſions, will always s gratify and im. 
prove our moral and intellectual powers; 
and may en eneugk be balled re 


uv 14 tin: 12 13969 
by Pope, : and that of Virgi very Frequently debafed by 
Dryden * 241311) 511319 obe- 


The writings of Dryden are damped with OW 
but are not always the better for that ci cumſtance: 175 
is an imitator profeſſedly, and of choice; but to 
of thoſe whom he copies he is at leaſt equal, and —_ 
ny of them fuperior : and it is pleaſing} to obſerye, how 
he, riſes in proportion to his originals. Where be fol- 
lowy Denham, , Buckingham, Roſcomon, and Ro 

ſter, in his Windſor-foreſt, Eſſay on Criticiſth, aa 
pon on Silence, he is ſuperior indeed, but dack not 
toar very high above them. When he; verſifies Chapcer, 

e catches, as by inſtinct, the caſe, ſimplicity, and ſpirit 
of Dryden, whom he there emnilates. In the/ Rape df 
the Lock he  outſhines' Boileau;)as much as the [ſylphs 
chat flutter round Belinda exceed in ſprightbgeſs, and 
Arges beauty 797 9254 59 attendants of 17 
| df $ of luxu ad A. plumpneſs for t & Ain 
of the cänön, e f ermihon PR the cheek bf rhe 
monk . His \Eldifa- kern lege mono ſub- 
Tape and See W BY AG 15 oe He ene dener. 


writing ladies PATE ons, of Horace equal eir ar- 


chetypes in elegante, and Mem in ehergy 
and fire. In thie Jycib pid cog wy! match ber el 
dent but When be 64 urch Virgib and, 
fows the thou WM. O 5p ior not only ta 
himſelf, b bus t ip al mot all othe Eat DIS ine 293 

Ice IEICE Tt MIB 701g 111 867 le: 

1 cken Rape of the! Lock, c Antd 2. walk and Lutrin, 
ae s. vel. Hofe 4 qt 1818 1. 2199 ro »ift | All 
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All poetry, therefore, is intitled to this epi- 
thet, not only which imparts knowledge we 
had not before; but alſo which awakens our 
pity for the ſufferings of our fellow-crea- 
tures; promotes a taſte for the beauties of 
nature animated or inanimate; makes vice 
appear the object of indignation or ridicule 
inculcates a ſenſe of our dependence upon 
Heaven ; fortifies our minds againſt the evils 
of life; or promotes the love of virtue and 
wiſdom, either by delineating their native 
charms, or by ſetting before us in ſuitable 
colours the dreadful conſequences of im- 
prudent and immoral conduct. There are 
good poems of length, that will not be 
ound in one or more or perhaps in ſeveral 
of theſe. reſpects, to promote the inſtruction 
of a reader of taſte. Even the poem of Lu- 
cretius, notwithſtanding its abſurd philoſo- 
plly, (which, when the author gives way to 
it, dliveſts him for a time of the poetical, 
and even of the rational, character), abounds 
in ſentiments of great beauty and high im- 
portance; and in ſuch delightful pictures of 
nature, as muſt inffame the enthuſiaſin where- 
With a Well-infprmed mind contemplates the 


15 1191 


| wonders and glories of creation. Who can 
attend to the execrable deſigns of Iago, to 
Macbeth's progreſs through the ſeveral ſtages 

of guilt and miſery, to the ruin that over- 
takes the impious and tyrannical Mezentius, 
N to the thoughts and machinations of Satan 


1 bis angels in Paradiſe Loſt, without pay- 
ing 
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ing a freſh; tribute of praiſe to virtue, amd 
renewing his reſolutions to perſevere in the 
paths of innocence and peace! Nay the ma- 
chinery of Homer's deities, which in many 
parts J abandon as indefenfible, will, if 1 
miſtake not, generally appear, where-ever 
it is really. pleaſing, to have ſomewhat of 
an uſeful tendency... I ſpeak not now of the 
importance of machinery, as an inſtrument 
of the ſublime and of the marvellous, neceſ- 
ſary to every epic poem; but of Homer's 
uſe of it in thoſe! paſſages heren ir ina 
poſed. by ſome to be unneceſſary. And in 


theſe, it often ſerves to ſet off a fitagledſofe 


with allegorical decoration, and, of courſe, 
by intereſting us more in the fable, to im- 
preſs upon us more effectually the instruction ö 
conveyed in it. And ſometimes it is tobe 
conſidered, as nothing more than a perſbni- 
fication of the attributes of the in or 
the operations of the human ſoul. And, in 
general, it teaches; emphatically this. import 
ant leſſon, that Providence ever ſuperintends' 
the affairs of men; that injuſtice and impiety 
are peculiarly obnoxibus ta div ine vengeance jp! 
. 
ury, nevencfails 0 ne mmendl both 
nations and individuals to the divine fav ou. 
ut if inſtruction may be drawn rom ahe 
ſpeeches and behaviour of Mifton's devils, 
of Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, and of V irzihs 
Mezentius, why is Cowley « blamet for a. 


n which at worſt * 
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fally of momentary pride? I anſwer, that 


to peak ſeriouſly the language of internpe- 

rate: paſſion, is one thing; to imitate or de- 
ſeribe it another. By the former, one can 
never merit praiſe or eſteem; by che latter 
one may merit much praiſe, and do much 


good. In the one caſe, we recommend in- 


temperate» paſſions by our example; in the 
other, we may render them odious, by diſ- 
playing their abſurdity and conſequenees:” 
To the greater part of his readers an author 
cannot convey either pleaſure or inſtruction, 
by delivering ſentiments as his own, "which 
comradit che ee conſtience of mam 
kind. i Sog JW 
W ell ; but Duyden, in theories lately 
quoted and cenſured, does not deliver his 
own ſentiments, but only deſcribes thoſe of 
another: why then ſhould he be blamed for 
making the unfortunate plowman irreligious? 
Why Becauſe he miſrepreſents his author's 
meaning; and (which is worſe) counteracts 
his deſign. The deſign of the Latin poet 
was, mot to expatiate on the puniſhment due 
to blaſphemy or atheiſm, but to raiſe pity; by 
deſcribing the melancholy effects of a plague 
ſajfatal to the brute creation: a theme: ve=' 
ry propenly introdutred in the concluſion ef 
ag poem on che art of rearing and preſer- 
ving cattle; Now, had Virgil(ſaid, as Dry- 
den has done, that the farmer Who loſt his 
work=beaſtwas' a blaſphemer, we ſhould not 
have pucd! him ar all. But Virgil fays on- 
witch | - ly, 
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ly, that the ſorrowful huſbandman went, 
A Land unyoked the ſurviving bullock, and 
left his. plough fixed in the middle of the 
* nunfiniſhed funrow; — and by this preg- 
mant and pictureſque brevity, affects us a 
thouſand times more, than he could have 
done by recapitulating all the ſentiments of 
the poor farmer in the form of a ſolilo- 
guy: as indeed the view of the ſcene, as 
Virg 1: has drawn it, with [the emphatin ifi- 
Jane ed ten dufferer, would have been in- 
comparably more moving, than à long fpeech 
from the plowman, fraught with merk re- 
fledtions oh death, and diſappointmenxsland 
the uncertainty of human things. Forkgra 
poem mere morality is not ſo eſſential ascat- 
gdcurate deſcription; — however, in Raf” 
ars of importance, muſt have a Morah;4@n- 
deney, otherwiſe the human alfectiomd wall 
take part againſt it. 1 420050 oils Ni Want 
But what do you ay to aha tragedy ipf 
Fenice preſervedy. in Which our pity;andc(0- 


tber beneyalent emotions are engaged he- 


Half f- thaſeowhom the moral facalryadiſ- 


approxes dies mot * tex, oh HRASHVEHY 
reaſon, immoral ? yet, is Sit etfpa- 


thetic andi plaaſing = khowthen canyou 
1ayz- thatcſambthingiofraqnivalor, inſtamctive 
tendency is neceſſary to make a pon Agree” 


able: In anſwer re his; let it be. nHeRHIl, 


firſt, That tät ist natural for ust ſrmnpa- 
thiſe wich thoſe Who fufler, even when hey 
ſuffer e which, -boweveng dmpligs mot 
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Amy liking to their crimes, or that our mo- 
ral ſentiments are at all perverted, but which, 
on the contrary, by quickening our ſenſe of 
the miſery conſequent upon guilt, may be 
uſeful in confirming good principles, and 
improving the moral ſenſibility of the mind: 
ſeeondly, That the moſt pleafing and moſt 
pathetic parts of the play in queſtion are thoſe 
which relate to an amiable lady, with whoſe 
diſtreſs, as well as with her hufßand's on 
her account; we rationally ſympathiſe, be- 
exa that ariſes from their mutual affection: 
= chirdiy, That the conſpirators give a plau- 
ble colour to their cauſe, and exert a great 
neſs of mind, which takes off our attention 
from their crimes, and leaves room for the 
teffder emotions to operate occafionally in 
their favour:— and fourthly, That che me- 
K of chis play, like that of he Orphan, lies 
rather in the beauty of particular paſſages, 
than in the general effect of the whole; and 
that, if in any part the author has endea- 
voured to intereſt our kind affections in op- 
Piſitien to conſcience, his poetry will there 
De found to be equally unpléaſing andi un- 
Alſtrectidvde .. Ig io mar nog 
Bat may not agreeable! affections ariſe in 
tlie mind, "which partake neither of vice nor 
of virruey ſuch' as joy, and hope, and thoſe 
echetiens that accompany then contemplation 
of external beauty, or magnificence i And, 
if paſtorals and ſongs, and Andereontic odes, 
awaken theſt agreeable affetions;' may not 
Vol. II. D - ſuch 
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ſuch poems be pleaſing, without being .j 
firiftive? This may be, no doubt. "And. 
for this reaſon, among others, I take in- 
. 8 to be only a ſecondary end of, poe- 
But it is only by ſhort poems, as ſongs 
400 altorals, that theſe agreeable affections 
indifferent alike to vice and virtue, arg ex- 
Gited, without any mixture of others. For 
moral, ſentiments are ſo prevalent 1 in the Riel 
man mind chat no affection can long, ff 
ſiſt there, without intermingling with NN, 
and bein g a imilated to their nature. Nor. 
can 1 5 of real : and pleaſing poetry be ex- 
5 to any great length, without opera- 
direct]: or indirectly, either, on . thole. 
155 ons that are friendly to virtue, or on. 
mol tym palhzes that 5K Bug our moral ſeg-. 
f1 bility, and Prepare us for , virtuous, impreſs, 


ſions. In fact, man's true happineſs 18 Key 
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a feaſt, where there 1s Laster, and an 
interchange of ed offices; but not with the 
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mages; but a long poe 1, in order to b 
pleaſing, muſt not only 0 the care. — 


the fancy, bur alſo touch the heart and exer- 
ciſe the conſcience. G e 
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Still perhaps it may be objected to theſe 
redſonings, That Horace, in a well-known 
verſe *, declares the end of poetry to be 
twofold, to pleaſe, or to inſtruct; whereas 
we maintain, that the ultimate end of this 
art is to pleaſe; inſtruction being only one 
of the means (and not always a, neceflary 
one) by which that ultimate end is to be ac- 
complifhed. This interpretation of Horace 
has indeed been admitted by ſome modern 
3 critics : but it is erroneous; for the paſſage, 
rightly underſtood, will not appear to con- 
tain any thing inconſiſtent with the preſent 
doctrine. The author is there ſtaring a com- 
pariſon between the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, with a view to the poetry of the ſtages 

and; after commending the former for their 
correctnefs, and for the liberal ſpirit where- 
with” they conducted their literary labours, 
and blaming his countrymen for their in- 
atruracy and avarice, he proceeds thus: 
The ends propoſed by our dramatic poets, 
: © {or by poets in general) are, to pleaſe, to 
b inſtrüct, or to do both. When inſtruction 
» I gs our aim, let your moral ſentences be 
1 0 refled with brevity, that they may be 
5 readily underſtogd, and * remembered: 

e 
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here you mean to pleaſe, Jet your fictions 
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wy be conformable to truth, Or probabilit 2 
F The elder part of your audience (or read- 
b ers) have no reliſh for poems that give 
| * Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare ꝓoetæ. 
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* pleaſure only without inſtruction; nor 
the younger for ſuch writings as give in- 
* ſtruction without pleaſure. He only can 
* ſecure the uni verſal ſuffrage in his favour; 


N „ ho blends: the uſeful with the agreeable, 


and delights at the lame time that he in- 
< ſtruts the reader. Such are the works 
„that bring money to the bookſeller, that 

* paſs into foreign countries, and 0 
„the author's name through a Jong fuc- 

*©::ceſfion of ages —— Now, 1 is the 
meaning of all this? What, but that to the 
perfeftion of dramatic poetry (or, if you 
pleaſe, of poetry in general) both ſound ma- 
rals and beautiful fiction are requiſite. But 
Horace never meant to ſay, that inſtruction, 
as well as pleaſure, is neceſſary to give to a- 
— the poetical character 
would not in another place have celebrated, 
with ſo much affection and rapture, the 


melting ſtrains of Sappho, and the playful 


genius 10 Ha acreon f; two authors 
icen S et, but not re 
== A. e are ſure, that path 195, 
ane, au, and e language, were, 

ge poll ſlenti 
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moſt inſtructive books in the n are _ 


ten in plain praſe, 


Let this therefore he eſtabliſhed 2 as a a truth 


in eriticiſm, That the end of poetry is, 
PLEASE. Verſes, if pleaſing, may be bes 


tical, though they convey little or no inſtruc- 


tion; but verſes, whoſe ſole merit is, that 


they convey inſtruction, are not poetical. 
Inſtruction, however, eſpecially in poems of 


length, is neceſſary to their perfectian, becauſe 
they would mat be ky n without 
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(heavens and earth, as they ppear n 
calf _evening by the li light of b. deen tn 


"Io ' concludes” ith” this Aenne 


oy po u heart the ſhepherd is glad * 
AN Dacie Tall * in tur =p b Ives 
to 00 dec flag Sener verſion, ſeems to think, 


and Pope, 4 pot perhaps to make out his 
couplet, infinuates, that * ene of the 
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ſhepherd is owing to his ſenſe of the utility 
of thoſe luminaries. And this may in part 
be the caſe: but this is not in Homer; nor 
is it a neceſſary conſideration. It is true, 
that, in contemplating the material uni- 
verſe, they who diſcern the cauſes and effects 
of things muſt be more rapturoufly enter- 
tained, than thoſe who perceive nothing but 
ſhape and ſize, colour and motion. Vet, in 
the mere outſide of Nature's works, (if L may 
ſo expreſs myſelf), there is a ſplendour and 
a magnificence to which even untutored 
minds cannot attend, without great delight. 

Not that all peaſants, or all philoſophers, 
are equally ſuſceptible of theſe charming 
impreſſions. It is ſtrange to obſerve the cal- 
louſneſs of ſome men, before whom all the 
glories of heaven and earth paſs in daily ſuc- 
ceſſion, without touching their hearts, eleva- 
ting their fancy, or leaving any durable 
remembrance. Even of thoſe who pretend 
to ſenfibility, how many are there to whom 
the luſtre of the riſing or ſetting. ſun; the 
ſparkling concave of the midnight-1ky,; the 
mountain- foreſt toſſing and roaring. to, the 
ſtorm, or warbling, with, al the melodies/gf 


a fumimer-evening ; the ſweet interchange. of 
hill and dale, ſhadesand ſunſhine, , grape, 
lawn, and' water, which an extenſive, land- 
ſcape offers to the view; the ſcenery, of the 
ocean, 16 lovely, ſo majeſtic, and ſo tremen- 
dous, and the many pleaſing varigties of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, could never 


afford 
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afford ſo much real ſatis faction, as the ſteamis 
and noiſe of a ball room, the inſipid fiddling 
and ſqueaking of an opera, or the vexations 
and wranglings of a card-table ! | 
But ſome minds there are of a different 
make; who, even in the early part of life, 
receive from the contemplation of Nature a 
ſpecies of delight which they would hardly 
exchange for any other; and who, as ava- 
rice: and ambition are not the infirmities of 
that period, would, with equal ſincerity and 

ren,” exclaim, : 


49 . 

I care; ant, Fortune, what you me deny; 
Top cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 
You. cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, +097 
Through which Aurora ſhows her brightening face ;, | 
You cannot bar my conſtant feet to trace 
The'woods and lawns by living ſtream at eve *. —— 

o 
7 Sabtt minds have always in them the ſeeds 
Jof TYE taſte, and frequently of imitative ge- 
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m Mints” At leaſt, though their enthuſiaſtic or 
he villonary turn of mind (as the man of the 
he world would call it) ſhould not always in- 
he clit chem to Practiſe poetry or painting, we ſj 
o need not ſcxupl le to affirm, IN Fichons, ſome 
of portion of t enthuſiaſm, rſon ever 
ve, I became a true det or 5 1 BY he who 
d- would imitate” the works of Nature, muſt 
the firſt accurately obſerye them; 3 789 accurate. 
>N- -OOAL9T. ©1 7 

the (hs ere of Todolence: 


wy obſervation 


obſervation is to be expected from theſe only ö 
vrho take great pleaſure in it. I 
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To a mind — diſpoſed no part of crea- 
tion is indifferent. In the crouded city, and 
howling wilderneſs; in the cultivated pro- 4 
vince, and ſolitary iſle; in the flowery lawn, 4 | 
and craggy mountain; in the murmur. of F' 
the rivulet, and in the uproar of the ocean; 
in the radiance of ſummer, and gloom of : 
winter; in the thunder of heaven, and in 
the whiſper of the breeze; he till finds 
ſomething to rouſe or to ſooth his imagi- 
nation, to draw forth his affections, or to 
employ his underſtanding. And from every 

mental energy that is not attended with 
pain, and even from ſome of thoſe that are, Mt! 
as moderate terror and pity, a ſound mind Ma 
derives ſatisfaction; exerciſe being equally Vn 
neceſſary to the body and the foul, and to Milt 
both equally productive of health and . It! 


PHT 
= £3. 


ſure. gf: 
This happy ſenfibility to the . of 
Nature ſhould be cheriſhed in young perſons, 01 


It engages them to contemplate the Crea- 
tor in his wonderful works; it purifies and 
harmonizes the ſou], and prepares it for mo- 
ral and intellectual diſeiplinez dt ſapplies an 
endleſs ſource of amuſement; it contributes 
even to bodily health; and, as a ſtrict ana- 
logy ſubſiſts between material and moral 
beauty, it leads the heart by an eaſy tranſi- 
tion from the one to the other; and thus 
recommends virtue for its tranſcendent love- 

I - -- lineks, 
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lines, and makes vice appear the object of 
TX contempt and abomination. An intimate ac- 
; intance with the . beſt deſcriptive pocts, 
Spenſer; Milton, and Thomſon, but - above 
all, with the divine Georgie, joined to ſome 
practice in the art of drawing, will promote 
this amiable ſenſibility in early years; for 
chen, the face of Nature has novelty ſuperadd 
ed ta qts other charms, the paſſions are not 
1 pre-tagagad, theicheart is free from care, 
and the imagination warm and romantic. 
hat not top aiſiſt longer on thoſe ardent 
emotions ichat are ꝓeculiar to thef enthuſiaſtic 
diſeiple of Natufe, may it not be aſſirmed of 
alb men without exception, or at: leaſt of all: 
the enlightened part of ;manking; [that they: 
are gratified by the contemplatiomof things. 
natural, as oppoſed to unnatural ? Mon- 
ſtrobs . fights pleaſe but for-a+ moment, if 
they pleaſe at all; for they derive their charm 
from the beholder's amazement, which is 
J quickly over... I have. read indqa of a man 
Lokcank f g Sicily *, who chuſes to adorn his 
la rin: pictures and ſtatues of moſt un- 
3 but it is angular: in- 
ſtangen and one would not be much more 
an I ſurpriſeq 40 hear of a perſon living with- 
utes out od, cor growing fat by the uſe of poi- 
ana- ſon. To ſay of any thing, that it ist century 
oral n,˖%jꝭñe, dlenotes cenſure and diſguſt on 


anſi- che part of the ſpeaker; as the epithet nat ah 
thus he Mr Bry ones Tour i in Sicily, letter 24. 
OvC7 1112912510 


neſs, Wool. II. | E. intimates 
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intimates an agreeable quality, and ſeems for 


the moſt part to imply, that a thing is as it 
ought to be, ſuitable to our own taſte, and 
congenial with our own conſtitution. Think, 
with what ſentiments we ſhould peruſe a 


poem, in which Nature was totally mifrepre- 


ſented, and principles of thought and of 


operation ſuppoſed to take place, repugnant 
th every thing we had ſeen or heard of: — 


in which; for example, avarice and coldneſs 
were aſcribed to youth, and prodigality and 


paſſionate” attachment to the old; in-which 
men were made to act at random, ſometimes 
according to character, and ſometimes con- 
trary to it; in which cruelty and envy were 


productive of love, and beneficence and kind 
affection of hatred; in which beauty was 


invariably the object of diſlike, and ugli- 
neſs of defire; in which ſociety was fren- 


dered happy by atheiſm, and the promiſ- 


cuous perpetration of crimes, and juſtice and 


fortitude were held in univerſal 'contempt. 


Or think, how - we ſhould reliſh a painting, 


here no regard was had to the proportions, 
colours, or any of the phyſical laws, of 
Nature: — where the ears and eyes of a 


nimals were placed in their fioulders; where 
the ſky was green, and the graſs crimſon; 
where trees grew with their branches in the 


earth, and their roots in the air; where men 


were ſeen fighting after their heads were cut 
off, ſhips ſailing on the land, lions entangled 
in cobwebs, ſheep preying on dead carcaſſes, 


fiſhes 


— 
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fiſhes ſporting in the woods, and elephants 
walking on the ſea, Could ſuch figures and 
combinations give pleaſure, or merit the ap- 
pellation of ſublime or beautiful? Should 
we heſitate to pronounce their author mad? 
And are the abſurdities of madmen proper 
ſubjects either of amuſement or of imitation 
to reaſonable beings ? 

Let it be remarked too, that though we 
diſting uiſh our internal powers by different 
names, becauſe otherwiſe we could not ſpeak 
of them ſo as to be underſtood, they are all 
but ſo many energies of the ſame individual 
mind; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, 


chat what contradicts any one leading facul- 


ty ſhould yield permanent delight to the 


reſt. That cannot be agreeable to reaſon, 


which canſcience diſapproves; nor can that 
gratify imagination, which is repugnant to 
reaſon; — Belides, belief and acquieſcence 
of mind are pleaſant, as diſtruſt and diſbelief 
are painful; and therefore, that only can 
give ſolid and general ſatisfaction, Which has 
ſomething of plauſibility in it; ſomething 
which. ve conceive. it poſſible for a rational 
being a0 believe. But, no rational being can 


acguieſee in hat is obvioully contrary to 


e. on amaphes palpable abſurdity. 


Poetry, therefore, and indeed, every art 


whoſe end is to pleaſe, muſt be natural; and 
if ſo, muſt exhibit real matter of fact, or 


eee it; that is, in other words, 
J 11 FE 2 muſt 
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muſt be, either according to truth, or accor- 


ding to veriſimilitude. 8 
And though every part of the material u- 
niverſe abounds in objects of pleaſurable 
contemplation, yet nothing in nature ſo 
powerfully touches our hearts, or gives ſo 


great variety of exerciſe to our moral and 


intellectual faculties, as man. Human af- 
fairs and human feelings are univerſally in- 
tereſting. There are many who have no 
great reliſh for the poetry that delineates on- 
ly irrational or inanimate beings; but to 
that which exhibits the fortunes, the charac- 
ters, and the conduct of men, there is hard- 
ly any perſon who does not liſten with 
ſympathy and delight. And hence, to imi- 
tate human action, is confidered by Ariſtotle 
as eſſential to this art; and muſt be allowed 
to be eſſential to the moſt pleaſing and moſt 
inſtructive part of it, I mean to epic and 
dramatic compoſition. Mere deſcriptions, 
however beautiful, and moral reflections, 
however juſt, become tireſome, where our 
paſſions are not occaſionally awakened by 


ſome event that concerns our fellow- men. 


Do not all readers of taſte receive peculiar 
pleaſure from thoſe little tales or epiſodes, 
with which Thomſon's deſcriptive poem on 
the Seaſons is here and there enlivened? and 
are they not ſenſible, that the thunder- ſtorm 
would not have been half ſo intereſting with- 
out the tale of the two lovers “; nor the 


* Sumner, verſ. 117t. 
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tion, is not a material inquiry. 
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harveſt-ſcene, without that of Palemon and 

Lavinia “; nor the driving ſhows, without 
that exquiſite picture of a man periſhing a- 
mong them ? It is much to be regretted, 
that Young did not employ the ſame artifice 
to animate his Night-Thoughts. Sentiments 
and deſcriptions may be regarded as the pila- 
ſters, carvings, gildings, and other decora- 
tions of the poetical fabric; but human 
actions are the columns and the rafters, that 
give it ſtability and elevation. Or, changing 
the metaphor, we may conſider theſe as the 
foul which informs the lovely frame; while 
thoſe are little more than the ornaments of 


the body. 


Whether the pleaſure we take in things 
natural, and our diſlike to what is the re- 
verſe, be the effect of habit or of conſtitu- 
There is 
nothing abſurd in ſuppoſing, that between 
the ſoul, in its firſt formation, and the reſt 
of nature, a mutual harmony and ſympathy 
may have been eſtabliſhed, which experience 
may indeed confirm, but no perverſe habits 
could entirely ſubdue. As no ſort of edu- 
cation could make man believe the contrary 
of a ſelf-evident axiom, or reconcile him to 
a life of perfect ſolitude ; ſo I ſhould ima- 
gine, that our love of nature and regularity 
might ſtill remain with us in ſome degree, 


Autumn, verſ. 177. 


+ Winter, verſ. 276. 


though 


38 ON POETRY Part J. 
though we had been born and bred in the 


Sicilian villa above mentioned, and never 
heard any thing applauded but what deſer- 
ved cenſure, nor cenſured but what merit- 
ed -applauſe. Yet habit muſt be allowed to 
have a powerful influence over the ſentiments 
and feelings of mankind, Objects to which 
we have been long accuſtomed, we are apt 
to contract a fondneſs for; we conceive them 
readily, and contemplate chem with pleaſure; 
nor do we quit our old tracts of ſpeculation 
or practice, without reluctance and pain. 
Hence in part ariſes our attachment to our 
own profeſſions, our old acquaintance, our 
native ſoil, our homes, and to the very hills, 
ſtreams, and rocks in our netghbourhood. 
It would therefore be ſtrange, if man, ac- 
cuſtomed as he is from his earheſt days to 
the regularity of nature, did not contract a 
liking to her productions, and princi iples — 
operation. 

Yet we neither expect nor deſire, that eve- 
ry human invention, where the end is only 


to. pleaſe, ſhould be an exact tranſcript of 


real exiſtence. It is enough, that the mind 


acquieſce in it as probable, or plauſible, or 
ſuch as we think might happen without 
any direct oppofnion to the laws of Nature: 
— or, to {ſpeak more accurately, it is enough, 
that it be conſiſtent, either, firſt, with gene- 
ral experience; or, ſecondly, with popu- 
lar opinion; or, thirdly, that it be conſiſt- 
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ent with itſelf, and connected | with probable 


circumſtances, 

Firſt: If a human invention be conſiſtent 
with general experience, we acquieſce in it 
as ſufficiently probable. Particular - expe» 
riences, however, there may be, ſo uncom- 
mon and ſo little expected, that we ſhould 
not admit their probability, if we did not 
know them to be true. No man of ſenſe 
believes, that he has any likelihood of being 
enriched by the diſcovery of hidden treaſure; 
or thinks it probable, on purchaſing a lot- 
tery- ticket, that he {hall gain the firſt prize; 
and yet great wealth has actually "hag ac- 
quired by ſuch good fortune. But we ſhould 
look upon theſe as poor expedients in a play 
or romance for bringing about a happy ca- 
taſtrophe. We expect that fiction thould 
be more conſonant to the general tenor of 
human affairs; in a word, that not poſſibili- 
ty, but probability, ſhould be the ſtandard 
of poetical invention. 

Secondly: Fiction is admitted as comedies 
able to this ſtandard, when it accords with 
received opinions. Theſe may be erroneous, 
but are not often apparently repugnant to na- 


ture. On this account, and becauſe they are 


familiar to us from our infancy, the mind 
readily acquieſces in them, or at leaſt yields 
them that degree of credit which is ne- 


ceſſary to render them pleaſing. Hence the 
fairies, ghoſts, and witches of Shakeſpeare, 


are admitted as probable beings; and angels 
obtain 
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obtain a place in religious pictures, though 
we know that. they do not now appear in 
the ſcenery of real life. Even when a po- 
pular opinion has long been exploded, and 
has become repugnant to univerſal belief, 
the fictions built upon it are ſtill admitted as 
natural, becauſe they were accounted ſuch 
by the people to whom they were firſt ad- 
dreſſed; whoſe ſentiments and views of things 
we are willing to adopt, when, by the power 
of pleaſing deſcription, we are introduced 
into their ſcenes, and made acquainted with 
their manners. Hence we admit the theo- 
logy of the ancient poets, their Elyſium and 
Tartarus, Scylla and Charybdis, Cyclops and 
Circe, and the reſt of thoſe beautiful won- 
* ders” (as Horace calls them) which were 
believed in the heroic ages; as well as the 
demons and inchantments of Taſſo, which 
may be ſuppoſed to have obtained no ſmall 
degree of credit among the Italians of the 
ſixteenth century, and are ſuitable enough to 
the notions that prevailed univerſally in Eu- 
rope not long before *, In Ka den 


4 Te © % oy 115350 [it 123150] 

* In the wa century, he common people: of 
Italy believed, that the poet Dante actually went down 
to hell; that the {nferng was a true account of what 
he ſaw there; and that his ſallow complexion, and ſtunt- 
ed beard, (which ſeemed by its growth and colour ta 
have been too near the fire), were che conſequence of 
his paſſing ſo much of his time in that hot and ſmo ky 
region, See Vicende della literatura del Sig. C. Denina, 
cap. 4. —— vir John Mandeville's Book of Travels writ- 
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Poetry is in other reſpects true; when it 
gives an accurate diſplay of thoſe parts of na- 
ture about which we know that men in all 
ages muſt have entertained the ſame opinion, 
I mean thoſe appearances in the viſible crea- 
tion, and thofe feelings and workings of 
the human mind, which are obvious to all 
mankind ; — when Poetry, I fay, is thus far 
according to nature, we are very willing to 
be indulgent to what is fictitious in it, and 
to grant a temporary allowance to any ſyſtem 
of fable which the author pleaſes to adopt ; 
provided that he lay the ſcene in a diſtant 
country, or fix the date to a remote period. 
This is no unreaſonable piece of complai- 
ſance: we owe it both to the poet and to 
ourſelves; for without it we ſhould neither 
form a right eſtimate of his genius, nor re- 
ceive from his works that pleaſure which 
they were intended to impart. Let him, 
however, take care, that his ſyſtem of fable 
be ſuch, as his countrymen and contempo- 
raries (to whom his work is immediately 
addreſſed) might be ſuppoſed capable of 
yielding their aſſent to; for otherwiſe we 
ſhould not believe him to be in earneſt: and 
let him connect it as much as he can with 


ten not long after, was not only ratiſied by the Pope, 
after having been compared with the Mappa Mundi ot 
that time, but, what is more ſtrange, ſeems to have 
been ſeriouſly believed by that adventurous knight him- 
ſelf, though a man of conſiderable learning, and no 
_ deſpicable taſte, See the Concluſion of the Book. 
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probable circumſtances, and make it appear 
in a ſeries of events conſiſtent with itſelf. 
For (thirdly) if this be the caſe, we ſhall 
admit his ſtory as probable, or at leaſt as 
natural, and conſequently be intereſted in it, 
even. though it be not warranted by ge eneral 
experience, and derive but fender au 
from popular opinion. Calyban, in the Tem 
peſt, would have ſhocked the mind as an im- 
probability, „if we had not been made ac- 
quainted with his origin, and feen his cha- 
racter dilplayed | in a ſeries of conſiſtent beha- 
viour. But when we are told, that he fprung 
From a witch and a demon, a connection 
not contrary to the laws of Nature, as they 
were, underſtood in Shakeſpeare's time, and 
find his manners conformable to his deſcent, 
we are eaſily reconciled to the fiction. 7 
the fame ſenſe, the Lilliputians of Swlft 
may paſs for probable beings; not fo much 
becauſe we know that a belief in 29 
Was once current in the world, (for the true 
ancient Page iy was at leaft” thrice a8 tall 
as thoſe w om Gulliver viſited), büt be- 
cauſe we find, that” every circumſtancè fela- 
ting to them accords with itſelf, and with 
their ſuppoſed character., It is not the ſize of 
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the people only that is .diminutiye. z their 
ſhips, and towns, are all in 
exact proportion; their theological and Po- 
litical principles, their paſſions, Manhers, 
cuſtoms, and all the parts of their conduct, 
petray 3 a levity and kleneſs perfectly ſuita- 

ble : 
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ble; and ſo ſimple is the whole narration 
and apparently ſo artleſs and ſincere, that 1 
Id not much wonder, if it had i impo- 
27 1455 I have been told 3 it has) upon ſome 
175 ſons of no contemptible underſtanding, 
The ſame degree of credit may perhaps for 
the ſame reaſons be due to his giants. But 
when he grounds his narrative upon a con- 
tradition to nature; when he preſents, us 
with rational brutes, and irrational men; 
when he tells us of horſes building houſes 
for habitation, milking cows for food, riding 
in carriages, and holding converſations ON 
the laws and politics of Europe; not all his 
ius (and he there exerts it to the utmoſt) 
ih able to reconcile us to ſo monſtrous a fic- 
tion: we may ſmile at ſome of his abſurd 
exaggerations; we may be pleaſed with the 
energy of ſtyle, and accuracy of deſcription, 
in particular places; and a malevolent heart 
may triumph in the ſatire: but we can ne- 
Ver. 9 it as a fable, becauſe it 18 at Once 
unnatural and Jelf- -contradiQtory. Swift” 8 
Jndgement/ ſeems to have forſaken him on 
ha calion *.: he wallows, . in naſtineſs and 
50 bas Ash 1 DD 1 brutality ; 


10 tree are improprieties | in a this nafgadte & which Ole 
would think a very 1 light attention Erie] might have 
r and! which, wihont heightening the ſatire, 
ee tg ate, the, abſurdity, of the fable. 
e ra 5 are hox es in exfection, with the addition 
reafon and virtue; er therefore, takes a- 
from their el as horſes, mos adding to 
ft viffihht 154 5 2 f1 their 
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brutality ; and the general run of his ſatire 


9 
is downright defamation. Lucian's True 


Hiſtory is a heap of extravagancies put to- 
gether without order or unity, or any other 
apparent deſign, than to ridicule the lan- 
guage and manner of grave authors. His 
ravings, which have no better right to the 
name of Fable, than a hill of rubbiſh has to 
thar of Palace, are deſtitute of every colour 
6f plauſibility. Animal trees, ſhips ſailing 
in'the ſky, armies of monſtrous things tra- 
velling between the ſun and moon on a pave- 


their ak and moral accompliſhments, muſt be re- 
pugnant to the author's deſign, and ought not to have 
found a place in his narration. Yet he makes his be- 
loved quadrupeds dwell in houſes of their own building, 
and uſe warm food and the milk of cows as a delicacy : 

though theſe luxuries, ſuppoſed attainable by a nation 'of 
horſes, could contribute no more to their perfection, 
than brandy and impriſonment would to that of a man. 
Again, did Swift believe, that religious ideas are 
natural to a reaſonable being, and neceflary to the hap- 
pineſs of a moral one? I hope he did. Yet has he re- 
preſented his houyhnhnms, as patterns of moral virtue, as 
the greateſt maſters of reaſon, and withal as completely 
happy, without any religlous ideas, or any views beyond 
the preſent life. In a word, he would make ſtupidity 
eonfiſtent with mental excellence, and unnatural appc- 
tites with animal perfection. Theſe, however, are ſmall 
matters, compared with the other abſurdities of this 
abominable tale. — But when a Chriſtian Divine can fer 
himſelf deliberately to trample upon that nature, which 
he knows to have been made but a little lower than the 
angels, and to have been aſſumed by One far more ex- 
alted than they; we need not be ſurpriſed if the ſame 
per ver ſe habits of thinking which harden his heart, ſhould 


alſo debaſc his judgement. 


ment. 
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ment of cobwebs, rival nations of men 
inhabiting woods and mountains in a whale's 
belly, — are liker the dreams of a bedlamite, 
than the inventions of a rational being. 

If we were to proſecute this fubject any 
further, it would be proper to remark, that 
in ſome kinds of poetical invention a ſtricter 
probability is required than in others: — 
that, for inſtance, Comedy, whether Drama- 
tic or Narrative *, muſt feldom deviate from 
the ordinary courſe of human aftairs, becauſe 
it exhibits the manners of real, and even of 
familiar life; — that the Tragic poet, becauſe 
he imitates characters more exalted, and ge- 
nerally refers to events little known, or long 
ſince paſt, may be allowed a wider range; 
but muſt never attempt the marvellous fic- 
tions of the Epic Muſe, becauſe he addreſles 
his work, not only to the paſſions and ima- 
gination of mankind, but alſo to their eyes 
and ears, which are not eaſily impoſed on, 
and refuſe to be gratified with any repreſen- 


tation that does not come very near the 


truth; — that the Epic Poem may claim ſtill 
ampler privileges, becauſe its fictions are not 
ſubject to the ſcrutiny of any outward ſenſe, 
and becauſe it conveys information 1n regard 
both to the higheſt human charaQters, and 
the moſt important and wonderful events, 


_ * Fielding's Tom Jones, Amelia, and Foſeph Andrews, 
are examples of what I call the Epic or Narrative Come- 
dy: perhaps the Comic Epopee is a more proper term. 


and 
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and alſo to the affairs of unſeen worlds, 
and ſuperior beings. Nor would it be im- 
proper to obſerve, chat the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Comic, of FTragie, of Epic compoſition, are 
not confined to the ſame degree of probabi- 
ty; fon chat Farce may be allowed to be 
leis probable than the regular Comedy; the 
Maſque, than the regular Tragedy; and the 
Mixad Epic, fuch as The Fairy. Queen, and 
Orlando Furioſo, than the: pure Epopee of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton. But this 
part of the ſubject ſeems not to require fur- 
ther illuſtration. Enough has been ſaid, to 
ſhow, that nothing unnatural can pleaſe; and 
that therefore Poetry, whoſe end 1s to pleaſe, 
muſt be ACCORDING TO NATURE. 
And xt: 1o, it mult be, either according to 
real nature, or according to nature. ſamemhat 
different from the reality. E 
— | 97] 5 
II 31 
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70 exhibie * * is the buſ neſs of 

the hiſtorian ;. w who, if he were arictly 

to confine; himſelf to his own ſphere, would 
never 
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never record even the minuteſt circumſtance 
of any ſpeech, event, or deſcription, which 
was not warranted by ſufficient authority. 


It has been the language of critics in every 
age, that the hiſtorian ought to relate no- 
thing as true which is falſe or dubious, ati 
to conceal nothing material which he knows 
to be true. But I doubt whether any;wris 
ter of profane hiſtory has ever been ſo fer 
pulous. Thucydides himſelf, who began hie 
hiſtory when that war began wich here! 
cords, and who ſet down every vent f661 
after it happened, according to the ioſt au- 
thentic information, ſeems however to have 
indulged his fancy not a little in his ha- 
rangues and deſcriptions, particularly that 
of the plague of Athens: and the ſame thing 
has been practiſed, with greater latitude, by 
Livy and Tacitus, and more or leſs by all 
the beſt hiſtorians, both ancient and mo- 
dern. Nor do I blame them for it. By 
theſe improved or invented ſpeeches, and 
by the heightenings thus given to their de- 
ſcriptions, their work becomes more intereſt- 
ing, and more uſeful; nobody as, deceived, 
and hiſtorical truth, is not materially affect- 
ed. A medium is however to. be, obſerved 
in this, as in other things, © W n the hiſto- 
rian lengthens a deſcription into a detail of 
fictitious events, as Voltaire has done in his 
account of the battle of Fontenoy, he loſes 
his credit with us, by raiſing a ſafpicion that 
he is more intent upon a pretty ſtory, than 

| upon 
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upon the truth. And we are diſguſted with 
his inſincerity, when, in defiance even of 
veriſimilitude, he puts long elaborate ora- 
tions in the mouth of thoſe, of whom we 
know, either from the circumſtances tliat 
they could not, or from more authentic 
en that they did not, make any ſuch 
orations ; as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus Has 
done, in ' the caſe of Volumnia haranguing 
her ſon Coriolanus, and Flavius Joſephus 
n that of Judah addreſſing his brother as 
407 of Egypt. From what theſe hiſto- 
riang felate, one would conjecture, that the 
Roman matron had ſtudied at Athens un- 
der ſome I5tig-winded rhetorician, and that 
the Jewiſh patriarch muſt have been one of 
the moſt flowery orators of antiquity,” But 
the fictitious part of hiſtory, or of ſtory=tell- 
ing, ought never to take up much robimi; and 
muſt be highly blameable when it leads into 
any miſtake either of facts or of characters 
Now, why do hiſtorians take che liberty 
mbelliſh' their Works in this Mafiner? 
ON reaſon,” no doubt, is, that they May 
lay their talents in ofAtory and Barrage: 
Er h the Chief reaſon; as” hinted already, is, 
0 rendet "their cortipolition more” at grecable. 
t would fem? then, that igething more 
Gn chan real nature, or ſomething which 
fall ada to the pleaſing qualities of real 
nature, may be deviſed by human fancy. 
And this“ may certainly be done. And this 
it is the poet's buſineſs to do. And when 


2 | this 


this is in any degree done by the hiſtorian, 


his narrative becomes in that degree poeti- 


cal. 
The poſſibility of thus improving upon 
nature muſt be obvious to every one. When 


we look at a landſcape, we can fancy a thou- 


ſand additional embelliſhments. Mountains. 


loftier and more pictureſque ; rivers more 
copious, more limpid, and more beautifully. 
winding; ſmoother and wider lawns ; vallies 


more richly diverſified; caverns and rocks 


more gloomy and more ſtupendous ; ruins 
more majeſtic; buildings more magnificent; 
oceans more varied with iſlands, more ſplen- 
did with ſhipping, or more agitated by ſtorm, 


than any we have ever ſeen, it is eaſy for hu- 
man imagination to conceive, Many things 


in art and nature exceed expectation ; but 


nothing ſenſible tranſcends, or equals, the ca- 
pacicy,of thought: — a ſtriking evidence of 
the dignity of the human ſoul! The fineſt 
woman 1n the world appears to every eye 
ſuſceptible of improvement, except perhaps 


to that of her lover. No wonder, then, if in 


poetry events can be exhibited more com- 
pact, and of more pleaſing variety, than 
thoſe delineated by the hiſtorian, and ſcenes 
of inanimate nature more dreadful or more 
lovely, and human characters more ſublime 
and more exquiſite both in good and evil. 
Let ſtill let nature ſupply the ground-work 
and materials, as well as the ſtandard, of 
poetical fiction. The moſt expert painters 
Vol. II. G uſe 
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uſe a layman; or other viſible figure, to di- 
rect their hand and regulate their fancy. Ho- 
mer himſelf founds his two poems of au- 
thentic tradition; and Tragic as well as Epic 
poets have followed the example. The wri- 
ters of romance too are ambitious to inter- 
weave true adventures with their fables; and, 
when it can be conveniently: done, to take 
the outlines of their plan from real life. 
Fhus the tale of Robinſon Cruſoe is founded 
on än incident that actually befel one Alex- 
Aer Selkirk, a ſea-faring man, who lived 
ſeveral years alone in the iſland of Juan Fer- 


nandes; Smollet is thought to have given 


8 Of his own adventures in the hi- 


tory of Roderick Random; and the chief 
characters in Tom Jones, Joſeph Andrews, 


and Pamela, are ſart to have been copied 
from real originals. — Dramatic Comedy, in- 
deed, is for the moſt part purely ficłitious; 
for if it were to exhibit real events as well 


as preſent manners, it would become c 
perſonal to be endured by a well-bred au- 
dienice; and degenerate into downright abuſe; 
which appears'ro have beerr the caſe with the 
old conitilyj of the Grecks . But, in gene- 
fal, hints taken from real exiſtence will be 
found tb give no little grace and ftability 
to fiction, even in the moſt fanciful poems. 

Thoſe hints, however, may be improved by 
DEFTY r an 211.445 61 1175 16. 4 


* Compare Hor. lib. i. fat. 4, verſ. 1. 5. with Ar. 
Poet. verſ. 281. — 285. 
the 
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the poet's imagination, and ſet off with eve- 
ry probable ornament that can, be deviſed, 
. | conſiſtently with the deſign and genius of the 
work; — or, in other words, with the ſym- 
pathies that the poet means, to awaken in the 
mind of his reader. For mere, poetical orna- 


= ment, when it fails to intereſt the affections, 
is not only uſeleſs but improper; all, truę 
poetry being addreſſed to the heart, and 1 ir 
dended to give Pleaſure by raiſing or ſgothing 
| ee eee the only effectual way of 


pleaſing a rational and moral creature. And 
therefore I would take Horace's MAB, to 
N in poetry ; Non ſatis eſt b, ul 


- if chra eſſe poemata; dulcia ſanto ; SEE (tf 
T not enough that poems be beautiful; 7a) let 
| e be! affectiug: f, that th 18 18 


che meaning of the word dulcia in this place, 
ds admitted by the beſt interpreters, and, is 

indeed evident from the context, 
„bat the ſentiments and feelings. of perci- 
; pient beings, when expreſſed in poetry, 
tould call, forth our affections, is natural 
enough; but can deſcriptions of inanimate 
thitgs-alſo be made affecting ? Certainly they 


„can; and the more they affect, the more 
„ chey pleaſe us; and the more Poerical we 
alwi them to be. Virgil's Georgic is a noble 
; : ſpecimen (and indeed the nobleſt in, the 


world) of this ſort of Poetry. His admira- 
tion of external nature gains upon a read- 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 95.— 100. 
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er of taſte, till it riſe to perfect enthuflaſim. 
The following e e will an N 
Pim Chis matter. 

Every thing in ie 1s „mnie in aſelf, 
and bears innumerable relations to other 
things; and may therefore be viewed in an 
endleſs variety of lights, and conſequently 
.deſctibed in an endleſs variety of ways. 
Some deſcriptions are good, and others bad. 
An hiſtorical deſcription, that enumerates all 
the qualities of any object, is certainly good, 
hecauſe it is true; but may be as unaffect- 
ing as a logical definition. In poetry no un- 
affecting deſcription is good, - however con- 
formable to truth; for here we expect not a 
complete enumeration of qualities, (the chief 
end of the art being to pleaſe), but only 
ſach; an enumeration as may give a lively 
and intereſting idea. It is not memory, or 
the knowledge of rules, that can qualify a 
poet for this ſort of deſcription; but a pecu- 
har livelineſs of fancy and ſenfibility of heart, 
the nature whereof we may explain by its 
effects, but we cannot lay rg dc 14 har the 
-anwEnt of it. 

When our mind: is cetipied: by: avs emo- 
"om: we naturally ufe words, and: meditate 
on things, that are ſuitable to it, and tend 
to encourage it. If a man were to write a 
letter when he is very angry, there would 
probably be ſomething of vehemence or 
bicerneſs in the ſtyle, even though the per- 
ſon to whom he wrote were not thelobject 


of 
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of his anger. The ſame thing holds true 
of eyery other ſtrong paſſion or emotion: 
while it predominates in the mind, it gives 
a pecuharity to our thoughts, as well as to 
our voice, geſture, and countenance : and 
hence we expect, that every perſonage in- 
troduced in poetry {ſhould ſee things through 
the medium of his ruling paſſion, and that 
his thoughts and language ſhould be tinctu- 
red accordingly. A melancholy man walk- 
ing in a grove, attends to thoſe things that 
ſuit and encourage his melancholy; the figh- 
mg of the wind in the trees, the murmur- 
ing of waters, the darkneſs: and ſolitude of 
the ſhades: a chearful man in the ſame place, 
finds many ſubjects of chearful meditation, 
in the finging of birds, the briſk: motions of 
the babling ſtream, and the livelineſs and va- 
riety of the verdure. Perſons of different 
characters, contemplating the ſame thing, a 
Roman triumph, for inſtance, feel different 
emotions, and turn their view to different 
objects. One is filled with wonder at ſuch a 
diſplay of wealth and power; another exults 
in the idea of conquelt, and pants for mili- 
-tary renown ;''a third, ſtunned with clamour, 
and haraſſed with confuſibn ) wiſhes for f- 
lence, ſecurity, and ſolitude; one melts with 
pity to the vanquiſhed, and makes many a 
fad reflection upon the inſignificance of world- 
ly grandeur, and the uncertainty of human 
* ; While the buffoon, and perhaps the 
philoſopher, confiders the whole' as a vain 

piece 
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ce of pageanery, which, by its ſolemn 
Peeades and by tlie admiration of ſo 
many people, is only rendered the more ri- 
diculous: — und each of theſe: perſons would 
deſcribe it in a way ſuitable to his own feel- 
ings, and tending to raiſe the ſame in o- 
thers,' We fee in Milton's Allegro and Pen- 
ſeroſo, how ea different caſt of mind produces 
a variety in the manner of conceiving and 
dontemplating the ſame rural ſcenery. In 
the former of theſe excellent poems, the au- 
thor perſonates a chearful man, and takes 
notice of thoſe things in external nature that 
are ſuitable to cheartul thoughts, and tend 
to encourage them; in the latter, every ob- 
ject deſcribed is ſerious and ſolemn, and 
productive of calm reflection and tender me- 
lancholy : and I thould not be eaſily perſua- 
ded, that Milton wrote the firſt under the 
influence of ſorrow, or the ſecond under 
that of gladneſs. — We often ſee an author's 
character in his works; and if every author 
were in earneſt when he writes, we ſhould 
ofteneri{ce it. Thomſon was a man of, piety 


and benevolence, and a warm admirer of 
the beauties of nature; and every deſcrip- 


tion in his delightful poem on the Seaſons 
tends to raiſe the ſame laudable affections 
in his reader. The parts of nature that at- 
tract bis notice are thoſe Which an impious 
or. hardhearted man would neither attend to 
nor be affected with, at leaſt in the ſame man- 
ner. In Swift we ſee a turn of mind very 

r 


different from that of the amiable Thomſon ; 
Httlereliſh for the ſublime or beautiful, and 
a; perpetual fucceihon of violent emotions. 
All his pictures of human life ſeem to ſhow, 
that deforraity and meanneſs were the fa- 
vourite objects of his attention, and that his 
foul! was a conſtant prey to indignation &, 
diſguſt, and other gloomy paſſions ariſing 
from ſuch a view of things. And it is the 
tendency. of almoſt all his writings (though 
it was! not always the author's deſign): to 
communicate:the fame paſſions to his reader: 
mſomuch, that, notwithſtanding! his eradi- 
tion, and knowledge of the world, his abyli- 
ties as a popular orator and man of buſineſs; 
the energy of his ſtyle, the elegance of ſome 
ef his verfes, and his extraordinary talents 
in wit and humour, there is reaſon to doubt, 
whether by ſtudying his works any perſou 
was ever much r in Piety or benevo- 
JenceL 5 1 5 + 

And thus we yo how the compoſitions of 
an ingenious author may operate upon the 
team, whatever be the ſubject. The af- 
fections that prevail in the author himſelf 
direct his attention to objects congenial, and 
give a peculiar bias to his inventive powers, 
and a een colour to his langua ge. Hence 


of 
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* * For n of this remark we have, his own e 

Feen; in his letters, and very explicitly in the Latin 
pitaph which he compoſed for himſelf: eb ſeva 

* Mmdignatio ulteriue cor lacerare nequit.“ Der his laſt 

wil. ants Fahamens. | 
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his work, as well as face, if Nature is per- 
mitted to exert herſelf freely in it, will ex- 
hibit a picture of his mind, and awaken cor- 
reſpondent ſympathies in the reader. When 
theſe are favourable to virtue, which they 
always ought to be, the work will have 
that ſweet pathos which Horace alludes to in 
the paſſage above mentioned; and which we 
ſo highly admire, and ſo warmly Ares. 
even in thoſe parts of the Georgic that d e- 
{cribe inanimate nature. I oP 
Horace's account of the matter in que- 
ſtion differs not from what Is here given. 
It is not enough,” ſays be, © that poems 
te be beautiful; let them be en and 
M agitate the mind with W bea mops 
* the poet wiſhes to impart. uman 
© countenance, as it ſmiles on 08 5 0 
e ſmile, accompanies alſo with ſympathetic 
tears thoſe who mourn, If you would 
have me weep, you mult firſt weep your- 
„ ſelf; then, and not before, ſhall 8 þ be 
« touched with your misfortunes, For na- 
ture „rt makes the emotions of our mind 
* correſpond; with our circumſtances, apfur 
* fing real joy, ſorrqw, or reſentment, ac- 
9 cording to the occaſion; and a/ferwards 
gives the, true pathetic utterance to the 
voice and language. - This doctrine, 
which concerns the orator and the player no 
leſs than the poet, is ſtrictly philoſophical, 
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and equally applicable to dramatic, to de- 
ſeriptive, and indeed to every ſpecies of in- 
tereſting poetry. The poet's ſenſibility muſt 

firſt of all engage him warmly i in his ſubject, 

and in every part of it; otherwiſe he will 
labour in vain to intereſt the reader. I. 
he would paint external nature, as Virgil 
and Thomſon have done, ſo as to make | 
her amiable to others, he muſt firſt be en- | 


amoured of her kimſelf; ; if he would have | 
his heroes and heroines ſpeak the languag | | 
of 10% or ſorrow, devotion or courage, ain- 2 
bien, or anger, benevolence or pity, tis”, N 
cart re muſt B& ſuſceptible of thole emotions, 1 | 
moe. ſome degree feel them, as long At | 
leaft as he employs himſelf in framing words | 
| 

' 


5 LAS 


* 


for " them, ; 3, being allured, that _ 
He belt nan paint them who can feel chem molt &. 


DION - £0 
Theſrrue poet, therefore, mul not only ſtu- | 
dy hatufe, and know che reality of things; | 
bo miſt alſo poſſeſs fancy, to invent addi- 
tional, decorations ; judgement, to direct 
him lan che ehölte of ſuch as abcoril with 
veriſimillrude; and ſenſibility, to enter with | 
| 


=P »—% —— 1. 4 „ — YE w— r 
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s ardent emotibns into every p art of his ſub- 
e ect, ſo gas to transfuſe into 10 work a pa- 
„ thos- and energy ſufficient to raiſe ene 
o ing emotions 10 the reader. 


3 The hiſtorian-and the poet, 97 47 Ari- 
 * Pope's Eloiſa, verſ. 366. ; 
d Vor. II. “% 
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ſtorle, * differ in this, that the former exhi- 
Fi bits thi A as they are; the latter as Hey 
mi e* ſuppoſe he means] in 
that wa IÞ perfection Which is econfifterit 
with } eee and in which, for the fake 
1 our own gratification, we wiſh t&:find 
4400 1. the poet, after all che Aibertiet he 
owed to * with the trutfi; can pro- 
15 nothing more exquilite than äs com- 
mönkx to be met with in hiſtory, his read- 
er will be difappointed and dffitisfied. --Poc- 
"tical rep petentitions muſt therefore be Fra- 
Abd if after à pattern of the higheſt probable 
perf on that the genius of the work will 
ie ol = external nature muſt in tkem be . 
ore picttetſque than in reaktyz; action 
inge Ska” ſentiments -- more '«&ptefſive BY - 
of the” feclings and character, and obmore * 
fuitable to the circumſtances of the ſpeaker; 
perſonages better ee in dleſd gus 
lities that raiſe admiration, pity, tefrer,”and 
Lune A dent emotions nc events, Alert 
more clearly Boos e 
e nfequences, arid unfblcded in an rde 
babe g 10 c fitity py; nos in- 
SRC, He paſſions? 5 it may 
be fai "is His Putter GE-perfeANIh to be 
tound ? "Not f. Fea ae TELE" hi- 
ory, ich 3 


1 — 


tH6ares "Teil 3 
alſo Qelinbate this pattern eee Jr 


8 to be found 6 5 in the mi or ehe poet, 
2971205 ft. 7 20617 I*(T JON Ifo- 
N Poetic. Krazy? e 71 rg magicins !. 
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Ad it eis imagination, regulated, by a 
2 ezgthat enables him to farm -t. 
ni In che beginning of life, and. While e expe» 
rienc&214s. confined, to a ſmall circle, we ad- 
mixed every thing and, 5 eee e with very 
maderatę excellence, A peaſant thinks, the 
hall of his landlord-the fineſt . 1 in 
uniyerſe, liſtens with rapture to the. ſtrol- 
lags ballad-finger,, and wonders, at the rude 
wooden cuts that,adorn his ruder compoſi- 
tions. A child looks upon his native vil- 
lage a8 8 town; upon the brook. that runs 
by das n av r; and upon the meadows; and 
hils/4in- the neighbourhood, as W. moſt 
Fpagious and beautiful that can b ut 
| when, after long abſence, he — — in 
denhning years, to viſit, once before he, hes 
the dear {pot that gave him birth, and nd t ple 
ſcenes whereof he remembers rather th e ori- 
ginabfcharms than the exact ; Proportions, 
how is he diſappointed to find eyery thing fo 
dehaſed, and fo diminithed !. To a bills ſeem 
do havei funk into the Around, of be fk to 


he dried up, and the vi Ader to, ſaken 
ef its people; 8 pariſh — urch, .Kripped 


9 its fancied magnif 0 gc che 
low, ed an mee A 5 0 ds ATC 
now:oply. che miniature of what, they were. 


havgaamainedithe,ſame as at farlt ; and had 


bear axellkd but a little way from it, they 
would not perhaps have received any mate- 


rial enlargement. It ſeems then to be from 
ind er H 2 © obſervation 


N Had, he never left this ſpot. his ill a might 
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obſervation of many things of the ſame or 
ſimilar kinds, that we acquire the talent of 
forming ideas more perfect than the real 
objects that lie immediately around us: and 
theſe ideas we may improve gradually more 
and more, according to the vivacity of our 
mind, and extent of our experience, till at 
laſt ye come to raiſe them to a degree of 
perfection ſuperior to any thing to be found 
in real life. There cannot, ſure, be any 
PH ſtery, in this doctrine; for we think and 
{peak to tlie ſame, purpoſe. every day. Thus 
nothing is more common than to ſay, that 
ſuch. an artiſt excels all we have ever known 
in his profeſſion, and yet that we can full 
nceive a ſuperior performance. & mora- 
kt, by, bringing together into one view the 
ſeparate virtues of many perſons, is enabled 
to lay down a ſyſtem of duty more perfect 
than any he has ever ſeen exemplified in u- 
man conduct. Whatever be the emotion the 
poet intends to raiſe in bis reader, whe- 
ther admination or terror, joy or ſorrow; 
and whatever be the object he would ex- 
hibit, whether —* — or Tifiphone, Achilles 
or Therfites, a palace or a pile of, ruins, a 
pn or a; battle; 3 he, generally copies an 
idea, of his own imagination; conſidering 
each quality as it is found to exiſt in ſeve- 
ral individuals of a ſpecies, and thence form- 
ing an aſſemblage more or leſs perfect in its 
kind, according to the nn to which he 
means to apply it. 


Nee 
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Hence it would appear, that the ideas of 


Poetry are rather general than ſingular; ra- 


ther collected from the examination of a 
ſpecies or claſs of things, than copied from 
an individual. And this, according to Ari- 


ſtotle, is in fact the caſe, at leaſt for the 


moſt part; whence that critic determines, 
that Poetry is ſomething more- exquiſite and 
more philoſophical than hiſtory . The hi- 
ſtorian may deſeribe Bucephalus, but the 
t delineates a war-horſe; the former muſt 
have ſeen the animal he ſpealts of, or received 
authentic information concerning it, if he 
mean to deſcribe it hiſtorically ; for the lat- 
ter it is enough that he has ſeen ſeveral ani- 
mals of that fort. The former teils us, what 
Alcibiades actually did and faid; the latter, 
vrhat fuch a ſpecies of human character as 
thut which bears the name of Achilles would 
probably do or ny in certain given circum- 
ſtances. 505 
It is indeed true, chat the poet may, and 
often does, copy after individual objects. 
Homer, no doubt, took his characters from 
che life; or at lealt, in forming them, was 
careful to follow tradition às far as the na- 
ture uf his plan would allow. But he pro- 
bably took the freedom to add or heighten 
ſome qualities, and take away others; to 
make Achilles, for example, ſtronger, per- 
haps, and more impetuou 5, and more emi- 
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nent for filih b affection, and Hector more pa- 
triotic ia elumiable; than he really divas, 
If be had mat done this; er ſomething ke 
it]: hisxworkcwoatd have beem rather a hiftory 
cha a pen; would have ehihited men and 
chiirgs as they were, and not as they might 
base been. and Achilles and. Lector would 
ityelbeen the names of individual and real 
heroes; whereas, according to Ariſtotle, they 
art rather to be conſidered as two diſtinct 
modifications or ſpecies of the heraic uhnh- 
rddter. . Shakceſpeare's account of the: cliffs 
6© Dover comes ſo near the truth, that we 
cannot doubt of its having been written by 
one Who had feen them: but he who takes 
it for an exact hiſtorical deſcription, willi he 
furpriſed when he comes to the place, 2amd 
finds thoſe cliffß not half ſo lofty as the pdet 
had made him believe. An hiſtomano wonld 
be to blame for ſuch amplification; betauſe, 
being to deſcribe an individual precipice, he 
ought to tell us juſt what it is; Which if) che 
did, the deſeription would ſuit that qlace, 


ind; perhaps: :no:other in the whole world. 


But the poet means only toi give an dea of 
what fuch a precipice may be; and aherfforc 
his deſtriptioh mayc perhaps be equally tap- 
plidable to many ſuch chalky precipites on 
the feaxthate. 01 DDI e 19790 blocs 
This methodof copying after:general ideas 
formed by thelartiſt from obſervation/of qna- 
/ —— „ diſtinguiſhes che Italian and 


a the ſublime painters, from the Butch and 
their 
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thai ãmitators. Theſe give ms bare nature; 
with ythe imperfections and peculiarities of 
iuidixiduab things or perſons; but thoſe give 
natiire improved as far as probability and the 
Heſign off the piece will admit. — 
Hogarth draw faces, and figures and drefles, 
from real life, and preſent manners and 
therefore their pieces muſt in ſome dlegrat 
loft the: effect, and become aukward, hen 
theiſpreſent faſhions become obſolete ! Ra- 
plhel and Reynolds take their models from 
gemeral mature; avoiding, as far as poſſible, 
{at leuſt in all their great performaſires), 
thioſe peculiarities that deriveqtheir beauty 
frbem mere faſhioh ; and therefore their works 
muſt give pleafure, and appear:eleganty as 
gas men are capable of wren Auge 
din and of judging from them. The laſt- 
mentioned incomparable artiſt is particular 
H Hohſervant of children, Whoſe looks and 


nuttitudes, being leſs under the control of art 


and local manners, are more characteriſtical 
of: che ſpecies, than thoſe: of men and wo- 
mMeny This fielti of obſereation has f upplicd 
himwithanary fmnerigures;>particy lat that 
muſtiesquiſite one of Comedy aſtrugghing for 
Andy winning 1 »her!!) 
the affectionꝭ gfiifiirritk't -amafigure which 
could never have occurred to.the imagmi- 
dn off an painter whorhad confined: his views 
dum rel locking and moving im all 


che formalityiof polite lift: — 4 figure which 
in all ages and counters wonldube PRs 
CC 
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ced natural and engaging; — whereas thoſe 
human forms that we fee every day bowing, 
and courteſying, and ſtrutting, and turning 
out their toes,  /ecundum artem, and drefled in 
ruffles, and wigs, and flounces, and h 
petticoats. and tull-trummed ſuits, would ap- 
pear elegant no further than the preſent fa- 
ſhions are propagated, and no longer than 
they remain unaltered. 12 | 

I have heard it diſp ated, whether a 4 por- 
trait ought to be habited according to the 
faſhion of the times, or in one of thoſe dreſſes 
which, on account of their elegance, or ha- 
ving been long in uſe, are affected by great 
painters, and therefore called pictureſque. 
The queſtion may be determined upon the 
principles here laid down. If you wiſh to 
have a portrait of your friend, that ſhall al- 
ways be elegant, and never aukward, chuſe 
a pictureſque dreſs. But if you mean to 
preſerve the remembrance of a particular ſuit 


of cloaths, without minding the ridiculous 


figure which your friend will probably cut 
in it a hundred years hence, you may ar- 
ray his picture according to the faſhion, The 
hiſtory of dreſſes may be worth preſerving: 
but who would have his image ſet up, for 
the purpoſe of hanging a coat or periwig up- 
on it, to gratify the een of = IR 
tailors or wigmakers? Mn eee 
There is, in the progreſs/ of human . 
ciety, as well as of human life, a periotl to 
which it is of great importance for the 
1 - - .'" HIQUcrT 
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higher order of poets to attend, and from 
which they will do well to take their cha- 
racters, and manners, and the era of their | 
events; I mean, that wherein men are raiſed ö 
above ſavage life, and conſiderably impro- 

ved by arts, government, and converſation; ; 
but not advanced. ſo high in the aſcent to- | 
wards politeneſs, as to have acquired a habit | 
of diſguiſing their thoughts and paſſions, 
and of reducing their behaviour to the uni- ö 
fortnity of the mode. Such was the period 

which Homer had the good fortune (as a 
poet) to live in, and to celebrate, This is | 
the period at which the manners of men 
are moſt pictureſque, and their adventures 

moſt romantic. This is the period when the 

appetites, unperverted by luxury, the powers 

untnervated by effeminacy, and the thoughts 

diſengaged from artificial reſtraint, will, in f 
perſons of ſimilar diſpoſitions: and circum- | 
ſtances, operate in nearly the ſame way; and N 
when, conſequently, the characters of parti- 

cular men will approach to the nature of 
pogtical or general ideas, and, if well imi⸗ 
| tated, give; pleaſure. to the whole, or at leaſt 
to great Majority of mankind. But a cha- 
by fr,ctaQured with the faſhions of polite 
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| life would:an0t, be ſo generally intereſting. 
1 Like a human figure adjuſted by a modern 

dancing-maſter, and dreſſed by a modern 
0 tailor, ait ana have a good effect in ſatire, 


comed, or, farce ; but if introduced into 
the higher poetry, it would be admired by 
Vor. II. [ thoſe 
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thoſe only who had learned to admire ' no- 
thing but preſent faſhions, and by them no 
longer than the preſent faſhions laſted; and 
to all the reſt of the world would appear 


awkward, unaffecting, and perhaps ridicu- 


lous. But Achilles and Sarpedon, Diomede 


and Hector, Neſtor and Ulyfles, as drawn 


by Homer, muſt in all ages, independently 
on faſhion, command the attention and ad- 
miration of mankind. Theſe have the qua- 
lities that are univerſally known to belong 
to human nature; whereas the modern fine 
gentleman is diſtinguiſhed by qualities that 
belong only to a particular age, fociety, 
and corner of the world. I ſpeak not of 
moral or intellectual virtues, which are ob- 
jects of admiration to every age; but of 
thoſe outward accompliſhments, and that 
particular temperature of the paſſions, which 
form the moſt perceptible part of *a human 
character. — As, therefore, the © politician, 
in diſcuſſing the rights of mankind, muſt 


often allude to an imaginary ſtate of nature; 
fo, the poet who intends to raiſe adritation 
Pity, terror, and other important emotions, 
in the generality of mankind; eſpeblally in 
. thoſe readers . whoſe minds are moſt impro- 
ved, muſt take his pictures of life and man- 
ners, rather from the heroic period we now 
ſpeak of, than from the ages of refinement ; 


and muſt therefore (to repeat the maxim of 
Ariſtotle) “ exhibit things, not as they are, 


but as they might be,” 


If, 


If, then, there be any nations who enter - 
tain, ſuch a partiality in favour of one y- 


, * 


q ſtem of artificial manners, that they cannot 
ol endure any other ſyſtem, either artificial or 
* natural; may we not fairly conclude, that 
le in thoſe nations Epic poetry will not flou- 
n riſh I. How far this may account for any 
ly peculiarities in the taſte and literature of a - 
1 neighbouring nation *, 1s ſubmitted to the 
"a reader, —— Were a man ſo perverted by na- 
8 ture, or by habit, as to think no ſtate of 
ne the human body graceful, but what depends 
at on lace and fringe, powder and pomatum, 
y, buckram and whalebone, I ſhould not won- 
of der, if he beheld with diſſatisfaction the na- 
b- ked majeſty of the Apollo Belvidere, or te 
of flowing ſimplicity of robe that arrays a Ci- 
at cero or Flora. But if one of his favourite 
ch figures. were to be carried about the world 
an in Company with theſe ſtatues, believe the 
n, . br I FACE of mankind would not ratify 
itt = gement. Homer's ſimple manners 
e; 999 Fin Terraſſon, or a Cheſterfield ; 


n., BB but will always pleaſe the univerſal taſte, be- 
» i ey are more pictureſque in themſelves, 
lin "Fg any. form of, artificial manners can be, 
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and more ſuitable to thoſe ideas of human 
life which are moſt familiar to the human 
mind. 

Let it not be thought, chat! live any 
partiality to the tenets of thoſe philoſophers 
who recommend the manners of the heroic 


period, or even of the ſavage ſtate, as better 


in a moral view, than thoſe of our own 
time; or that I mean any reflection upon 
the virtue or good ſenſe of the age, when I 
fpeak diſreſpectfully of ſome faſhionable ar- 
ticles of external decoration. Our dreſs and 
attitudes are not perhaps ſo graceful as they 
might be: but that is not our fault, for it 
depends on cauſes which are not in our 
power : — that affects not the virtue of any 
good man, and no degree of outward ele- 
gance will ever reform the heart of a bad one: 

and that is no more a proof of our ill taſte, 
than the roughneſs of our language, or the 
coldneſs of our climate. As a moraliſt, one 
would eſtimate the things of this life by 
their influence on the next; but I here ſpeak 
as a critic, and judge of things according to 
their effects in the fine arts. Poetry, as an 
inſtrument of pleaſure, gives the preference 


to thoſe things that have moſt variety, and 


operate moſt powerfully on the paſſions; 


and, as an art that conveys inſtruction ra- 
ther by example than by precept, muſt exhi- 
bit evil as well as good, and vitious as well 


as virtuous characters. That ſavages, and 


heroes like thoſe of Homer, may ſleep ſound- 


er; 
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er; and eat and drink, and perhaps fight, 
with a keener appetite, than modern Euro- 
peans; that they may excel us in ſtrength, 
ſwiftneſs, and many ſorts of manual dex- 


terity; in a word, that they may be finer 


animals than we; and further, that, being 
ſubject to fewer reſtraints both from virtue 
and from delicacy, they may diſplay a more 
animated picture of the undiſguiſed energies 
of the human ſoul, I am very willing to al- 
low: but I hold, that the manners of po- 
liſhed life are beyond compariſon more fa- 
vourable to that benevolence, piety, and ſelf- 
government, which are the glory of the Chri- 
ſtan character, and the higheſt perfection of 
our nature, as rational and immortal be- 
ings. The former ſtate of mankind I would 
therefore prefer as the beſt ſubject of Epic 
and Tragic Poetry: but for ſupplying the 
means of real happineſs here, and of eternal 
telicity hereafter, every man of reflection, 
unleſs blinded by hypotheſis, or by pre- 
judice, muſt give the preference to the lat- 


ter. 
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FOract es to chink that a compe- 
EI tent knowledge of moral philoſophy 
in gt an author for aſſigning the ' ſuitable 
nalities and duties to each poetica! perſo- 
Ae The maxim may be true, as far as 
mere morality i is the aim of the poet; but 
cannot be underſtood to refer to the delinea- 
tion of poetical characters in general: for 

a thorough acquaintance with all the moral 
Philosoph. y in the world would not have ena- 
bled Blackmore to paint ſuch a perſonage as 
Homer's Achilles, Shakeſpeare's © Othello, or 
the Saran of Paradiſe Loſt. 'To a competen- 
cy of moral ſcience, there muſt be added 
an extenſive knowledge of mankind, a warm 
and elevated imagination, and the greateſt 
ſenſibility of heart, before a genids can be 
formed b to ſo difficult a taſk. Horace 


ſenſible 'of the Hinge anger of introdu- 
cing a new charagter W 85 he even 


Fan ee, the attempt, and adviſes the Poet 
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rather to take his perſons from the ancient 
authors, or from tradition *. 

To conceive the idea of a good man, and 
to invent and ſupport a great poetical cha- 
racter, are two very different things, how- 
ever they may ſeem to have been confound- 
ed by ſome late critics. The firſt is eaſy to 
any perſon ſufficiently inſtructed in the du- 
ties of life; the laſt is perhaps of all the 
efforts of human genius the moſt difficul 
4 difficult, that, though e 3 
| „Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, | are 
— 1 the only authors who haye ſucceeded 
in it. But characters of perfect virtue Are 
not the moſt proper for poetry. It 1 ſeems to 
be agreed, that the Deity ſhould not be in- 
troduced in the machinery of a poetical 
fable. To aſcribe to him words and actions 
afnour own invention, is in my judgement 
verygunbecoming; nor can a poetical deſcrip- 
non, that is known to be, and muſt of ner 
coſlity be, infinitely inagequate, ever. ſatisfy 
he human mind f. Poetry, era to 
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deas our Poets have ell ined l Phet er Keak- 
ing that may be moſt fuſtable 3 05 Nature. 3 
ton aſeribes to Him that mode of reaſoning Mhich 10 his 
own age was thought to be the moſt ſacred and moſt 
Important. Cowley, in his Davideis, introduces the 
Deity ſpeaking in the Alexandrine meaſure; from an o- 
Pinion, no doubt, that a line of fix feet has more dig- 
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the beſt critics, is an imitation of human 
action; and therefore poetical characters, 
though elevated, ſhould ſtill partake of the 
1 paſſions and frailties of humanity. If it were 
not for the vices of ſome principal perſonages, 
the Iliad would not be either ſo intereſting or 
ſo moral: — the moſt moving and moſt e- 
ventful parts of the neid are thoſe that 
deſcribe the effects of unlawful pafhon * : — 

Wu e the 


5 
4 
* 


nity than one of five, Brown, on the contrary, in The 
Cure of Saul, ſuppoſes him to ſpeak in rhyming verſes 
of three ſyllables. And the author of Pre-exiftence, a 
Poem, in Dodſley's Collection, thinks it more congruous, 
that the Supreme Being ſhould “ ſet wide the fate of 
* things,” in a ſpeech © mazeſtically long, repugnant to 
« all Princes cuſtoms here,” 8c. 


- The deſtruction of Troy, the war with Turnus, and 
the deſpair and death of Dido, are here alluded to. 
That the firſt was owing to criminal paſſion, is well 
known. On the fate of Turnus and Dido, I beg leave 
to offer a few remarks. 

1. Turnus is a brave and gallant young prince: but 
his diſobedience to the will of Jupiter, as repeatedly de- 
clared by oracles and prodigies whereof he could not 
miſunderſtand the meaning, (.Eneid, vii. wverf. 104. & 
596.), in perſiſting to urge his claim to Lavinia, whom 
Fate had deſtined to be the wife of his rival, engages 
him in the war which concludes with his death. We 
pity his fall, of which, however, himſelf, with his dying 

breath, acknowledges the juſtice. Had he been leſs a. 
| mlable. we ſhould have been leſs intereſted in his fate; 
j had he been more virtuous, the poct muſt either have 


i omitted the Italian war - altogether, or brought 'it about 
'N by means lefs probable perhaps, and leſs honourable to 
| the Trojans, and conſequently to Rome. Piety to the 
gods is every where recommended by Virgil as the wy 
2 an 
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the moſt inſtructive tragedy in the world, I 
mean Macbeth, is founded in crimes of 
. dreadful 


and greateſt human virtue, to which all other duties and 
all other affections are to give place, when they happen 
to be inconſiſtent. 

2. The loves of Eneas and Dido are criminal on both 
ſides. By connecting himſelf with this unfortune queen, 
with whom he knew that he could not, without diſobe- 
dience to the will of Heaven, remain, he is guilty, not 
only of impiety, but alſo of a temporary neglect of duty 
to his people as their leader and fovereign : ,and the, in 
obtruding herſelf upon the Trojan prince, violates the 
moſt ſolemn vows, and acts a part of which ſhe could 
not be ignorant, that it was incompatible with his deſtiny 
for he bad told her from the firſt, that he was appointed 
by Fate to ſettle his 'I'rojans in Italy, and to marry: a wife 
of that country. Æneid. ii. 781. Dido has many 
great and many amiable qualities: yet the Poet blends 
in her character ſome harſh ingredients; with a view, no 
doubt, partly to reconcile us in ſome meaſure to her ſad 
cataſtrophe, but chiefly to make her appear in the eyes 
of his countrymen an adequate repreſentative of that 


ple, who had ſo long been the object of their jealouſy 8 


and hatred. Her paſſion for Eneas is diſreſpectful to 
the gods, injurious to that prince and his tollowers, and 
indeęnt in itſelf: ſhe is ſomewhat libertine in her reli- 
gious principles; a ſhocking circumſtance in a lady, and 
which to our pious poet mult have been peculiarly. of- 
fenſſye; and her behaviour, when Encas is going to 
leave her, though ſuitable to a haughty princeſs under 
the power of a paſſion more violent than delicate, is not 
at, all Mhat we ſhould expect from that ſoftneſs of na- 


| ture, and pentlepels of affection, without which no wo- 
mam can be truly amiable. If we except ber with for 2 
8 youhgsHneag chere is hardly one ſentiment of feminine 


tenderneſs in, all her threats, complaints, and expoſtu- 
lations. „ Prige, ſelf- c ndemnation, and revenge, engroſs 
ber whole, ſoul, aud extinguiſh every other thought; 
and ſhe concludes her life, by imprecating, with cool, 
„Vol. II. a K ; but 
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dreadful enormity : —and if Milton had not 
taken into his plan the fall of our firſt pa- 
rents, 


ſuit dreadful ſolemnity, perdition'" upon the Faxitive 
rojan, and miſery upon his people, and their deſcends 
ents, for ever. 

Virgil has been blamed for ſome things in the conduct 
of this part of the poem; I know not with what good 
reaſon He was not obliged to give moral perfection to 
His characters. That of Eneas, if it had been leſs perfect, 
might perhaps have made the poem more animated; but 
then it would not have ſuired the poet's main deſign of 
reconciling the Romans to the perſon and government of 
Auguſtus, of whom Eneas is to be conſidered as the poe- 
tical type. This hero does indeed, in attaching himſelf 
to Dido, act inconſiſtently with his pious and patriotic cha- 


racter; 5 but his fault is human, and not without circum- 


ſtarices of alleviation : and we muſt not eſtimate the mo- 
rality of an action by its conſequences, except where they 
might. have been foreſeen. But he is no ſooner repri- 
manded by Mercury far his tranſgreſſion, than he returns 
to his duty, notwithſtanding his liking to the country, 
and his love for the lady, which now ſeems to be more 
delicate, than hers for him. — But is not Dido's fault 
alſo human, and attended alſo with alleviating circum-— 
ſtances? — and if ſo, is not her puniſhment”/greater 
than her crime? — Granting all this, it will not follow, 


that Virgil is to blame. Poetry, if ſtrict retributive ju- 


ſtice were always to be expected in it, would not ys 
an imitation of human life; and, as all its great e- 
vents would be anticipated, and exactly ſuch as we 
wiſh for, could melt or ſurpriſe” us no longer. In fat, 
unlawful love has, in every age, been attended with worſe 


conſequences to the weaker, than to the ſtronger ſex; 
not becauſe it is leſs unlawful in the one than in the o- 


ther; but that the former may be guarded by the ſtrong- 
eſt motives of intereſt, as well as of honour and duty; 


and the latter reſtrained by every principle, not only of 
conſcience, but alſo of generoſity and compaſſion. Our 


FR aſſigns to Dido, in the ſhades below, one of 12 
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rents; às well as their ſtate of innecence, his 


divine poem muſt have wanted much of its 


feaſt uncomfortable ſituations in the region of mourning z 
from whence, according to his ſyſtem, (fee the E//ay 
on Truth; part 3. chap. 2.) after undergoing the. yecetiary 
pains of purification, ſhe was to paſs into Elyſium, an 

enjoy the pleaſures of that happy place for a thouſand 
years and afterwards to be ſent. back to earth to ani- 


mate another body, and thus have another opportunity 


of. riſing to virtue and happineſs by a ſuitable behaviour. 
Thoſe ineidents, and thoſe only, are blameable in a 
em, which either hurt the main deſign, or axe in them- 
1 unnatural, iaſipid, or immoral. The epiſode of 
Dido, as Virgil has given it, is perfectly conſonant wit] . 
his; main. deſign; for it ſets his hero in a new light, + and 
raiſes our idea of his perſonal accompliſhments ; and 
mult have been particularly intereſting to the Romans, 
as it accounts for their jealouſy of Carthage, one of the 
moſt important events in all their hiſtory. Unnatural 
or inſipid this epiſode cannot be called ; for it is with- 
out doubt the fineſt piece of poetry in the world: the 
whole deſcription of Dido's love, in every period of its 
ſs, from its commencement to its lamentable con- 


-clugon; is ſublime, and harmonious, natural, pathetic, 


and pictureſque, to a degree which was never equalled, 

and never can be ſurpaſſed, And who will object to the 
moxrality of that fable, which recommends piety and pa- 
triotiſm as the moſt ifidiſpenſable duties of a ſovereign; 
and paints, in the moſt terrifying colours, the fatal effects 


of female imprudence, of oppoſition to the will of Hea- 


ven, pf the violation of ſolemn vows, and. the gratifica- 


j dan of criminal deſires? 


Asto the part that Venus and Juno take in this affair, 


| againſt which. I have heard, ſome people. exclaim. it 
is to be conſidered as a poctical , figure, of ſufficient pro 
babilty in the days, of Virgil; and only ſignifies, that 


Dido was enfnared,,i in, this unhappy amour, firſt by her 
. then by, her ambition. See her 99820 7 
with her filter in the beginning of the fourth book. 


— he reader who loves Virgil as much as I with | him 
to do, will, not he offended at the length. of this nate. 
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pathos, and could not have been (what it 
now 1s) ſuch a treaſure of important know- 
ledge, as no other uninfpired writer ever com- 
prehended in ſo ſmall a compats. Vir- 
rue, like truth, is uniform and unchange- 
able. We may anticipate the part a good 
man will act in any given circumſtances; 
and therefore the events that depend on ſuch 
a man muſt be leſs ſurpriſing than thoſe that 
proceed from paſſion; the viciſſitudes where- 
of it is frequently impoſſible to foreſee. 
From the violent temper = Achilles, in the 
Iliad, fpring many great incidents; which 
could not have taken place, if he had been 
calm and prudent like Ulyſſes, or pious and 
patriotic like Eneas: — his rejection of A- 
gamemnon's offers, in the ninth book, ari- 


fes from the violence of his reſentment; — 


his yielding to the requeſt of Patroclus, in 
the ſixteenth, from the violence of his friend- 
ſhip (if I may ſo ſpeak) counteracting his 
reſentment ; and his reſtoring to Priam the 
dead body of Hector, in the rwenty-fourth, 
from the violence of his affection to his own 
aged father, and his regard to the command 
of Jupiter, counteracting, in ſome meaſure, 
both his ſorrow for his friend, and his thirſt 
of vengeance. Beſides, except where 
there is ſome degree of vice, it pains us too 
exquiſitely to ſee misfortune ; and therefore 
Poetry would ceaſe to have a pleaſurable in- 
fluence over our tender paſſions, if it were 
to exhibit virtnous characters only, And as, 
in 
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it in life, evil is neceſſary. to our moral pro- 
—bation, and the poſſibility of error to our 
1 intellectual improvement; ſo bad or mixed 
- 7 characters are uſeful in poetry, to give to the 
good ſuch oppoſition as puts them upon diſ- 
xd playing and exerciſing their virtue. 
; All choſe perſonages, however, in whoſe 
ch fortune the poet means that we ſhould be 
at 7 intereſted, muſt have agreeable and admira- 
e- ble qualities to recommend them to our re- 
e. gard. And perhaps the greateſt difficulty in 
he the art lies in ſuitably blending thoſe faults, 
ch which the poet finds it expedient to give to 
en any particular hero, with ſuch moral, in- 
nd tellectual, or corporeal accompliſhments, as 
A- may engage our eſtcem, pity, or admiration, 
ri- without weakening our hatred of vice, or 
— love of virtue. In moſt of our novels, and 
in in many of our plays, it happens unlucki- 
d- ly, that the hero of the piece is ſo captiva- 
his ting, as to incline us to be indulgent to eve- 
the ry part of his character, the bad as well as 


the good. But a great maſter knows how to 
give the proper direction to human ſenſi- 


nd bility, and, without any perverſion of our 
re, tacalties, or any confuſion of right and 
Ty ls wrong, to make the ſame perſon the object 
ere of very different emotions, of pity and ha- 
too tred, of admiration and horror. Who does 
ore not eſteem and admire Macbeth, for his cou- 
in- rage and generoſity? who does not pity him 
ere when beſet with all the terrors of a preg- 
as, nant imagination, ſuperſtitious temper, and 


awakened 
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awakened conſcience ? ho does nor abhor 
him as a monſter of cruelty, treachery, And 
ingratitude? His good qualities, by draw- 
ing us near to him, make us, as it were, 
eye-witneſſes of his crime, and give us a fel- 
low- feeling of his remorſe; and, therefore, 
his example cannot fail to have a powerful 
effect in cheriſhing our love of virtue, and 
foltilhing our minds againſt rindaf im. 
preſſions: whereas, had he wanted thôſe good 

ualities, we ſhould have kept aloof ffom 
his concerns, or viewed them with a ſuper- 
ficial attention; in which caſe his example 
would have had little more weight, than 
that of the robber, of whom we know no- 
thing, but that he was tried, condemned, 
and executed. — Satan, in Paradiſe Loſt, 18 1 
character drawn and ſupported with the 
molt conſummate judgement. The old fu- 
Ties and demons, Hecate, Tiſiphone, Alecto, 


tigated abhorrence; Tityus, Enceladus, and 
their brethren, are remarkable for nothing 


£ze; Pluto is, at beſt, an inſipid perſonage; 
Mars, a hairbrained ruffian; Taſſo's infer- 
nal tyrant, an ugly and overgrown mon- 
ſter — bur in the BIiltgbic, Satan, we are 
forced to admire the majeſty of the ruined 
archangel, at the ſame time that we deteſt 


— 


But, of all. poetical charactens, che e 


N fond lg ee ting is tes et rat 
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of Homer * ſeems to me the moſt exquiſite 
a in. the invention, and the moſt highly finiſh- 
12 6d, The utility of this character in a mo- 
q ral view. is obvious; for it may be confider- 
1. ed as the ſource of all the morality of the 
„lad. Had not the generous and violent 
0 ; a of Achilles determined him to patro- 
" þ niſe the augur Calchas in defiance of Aga- 
ol memnon, and afterwards, on being affront- 
4 ed by that vindictive commander, to aban- 
don for a time the common cauſe of Greece; 
_ — the fatal effects of diſſenſion among con- 
ple . festes, and of, capricious ang ee 
aan behaviour in a ſovereign, would not have 
been the leading moral of Homer's poetry; 
ed, 29! could Hector, Sarpedon, Eneas, Ulyſſes, 
s an the other amiable heroes, have been 


ite brought, forward to ſignalize their virtues, 
6. and recommend themſelves to the eſteem anc 
r 
4h . hey who form their judgement of Achil- 
and les. from the imperfect {ketch given of him 


ling onmton tot 514,57 | eic inp: 

. * „ * 1.fay,; the Achilles of Homer. Latter authors have 
T0 de raded the character of this hero, by ſuppoſing every 
12C; t of his body in vulnerable except the heel. I Ene 


not how often 1 have heard this urged as one of Homers 
abſurdities ; and indeed the whole Iliad is one continued 
abſurdity, on this ſuppoſition. But Homer all along 
makes his hero equally fable to wounds and death with 


ined . other men. | Nay, to prevent all miſtakes in regard to 
eteſt this matter, (if thoſe; who. cavil at the poet would but 
end. read his work), he actually wounds him in the right 
i arm, by the lance of Aſteropæus, in the battle near 
W | the river Scamander. See II. xxi- verf. 161. — 168. 
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by Horace in the Art of Poetry *; and con- 
fider him only as a hateful compoſition of 
anger, revenge, fierceneſs, obſtinacy, and 
pride, can never enter into the views of Ho- 
mer, nor be ſuitably affected with his narra- 
tion. All theſe vices are no doubt, in ſome 
degree, combined in Achilles; but they are 
tempered with qualities of a different ſort, 
which render him a moſt intereſting charac- 
ter, and of courſe make the Ihad a moſt in- 
tereſting poem. Every reader abhors the 
faults of this hero; and yer, to an attentive 
reader of Homer, this hero muſt be the ob- 
jet of eſteem, admiration, and pity; for 
he has many good as well as bad affections, 
and is equally violent in all: — nor is he 
poſſeſſed of a ſingle vice or virtue, which 
the wonderful art of the poet has not made 
ſubſervient to the deſign of the poem, and 
to the progreſs and cataſtrophe of the ac- 
tion; ſo that the hero of the lhad, conſi- 
dered as a poetical perſonage, 1s juſt what he 
ſhould be, neither greater nor leſs, neither 
worſe nor better. — He is every where · diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an abhorrence of oppreſſion, 
by a liberal and elevated mind, by a paſſion 
for glory, and by a love of truth, freedom, 
and fincerity. He 1s for the moſt part at- 
tentive to the duries of religion; and, ex- 
cept to thoſe who have injured him, cour- 
teous and kind: he is affectionate to his tu- 


* verſ. 121. 122. 
1 


101 


Ich. IV. 


tor Phenix; and not only pities the misfor- 
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tunes of his enemy Priam, but in the molt 
ſoothing manner adminiſters to him the belt 
conſolation that poor Homer's theology could 
furniſh. Though no admirer of the cauſe 
Jin which his evil deſtiny compels him to en- 
gage, he is warmly attached to his native 
land; and, ardent as he is in vengeance, he 
1s equally ſo 1n love to his aged father Peleus, 


Band to his friend Patroclus. He is not luxu- 


rious like Paris, nor clowniſh like Ajax; 


his accompliſhments are princely, and his 
amuſements worthy of a hero. Add to this, 
Jas an apology for the vehemence of his an- 
. * the affront he had received was 


(according to the manners of that age) of 


the moſt atrocious nature; and not only un- 
Uyrdvoked, but ſuch as, on the part of Aga- 
memnon, betrayed a brutal inſenſibility to 
merit, as well as a proud, ſelfiſh, ungrate- 
ful, and tyrannical diſpoſition. And though 
Ihe is often inexcuſeably furious; yet it is 
but juſtice to remark, that he was not natu- 
Wrally crael “; and that his wildeſt outrages 
vVere uch as in thoſe rude times might be 
expected from a violent man of invincible 


Iſtrength and valour, when exaſperated by 


1 leg 
See Hiad xxi. 100. and xxiv. 48 5. — 673. — In 


; the firſt of theſe paſſages, Achilles himſelf declares, 


. 


> 
* 
* 
cf 
70 


chat before Patroclus was flain, he often ſpared the lives 
| £7 (2 BREEDS IST 1 . . . 7% - 
Jof his enemies, and took pleaſure in doing it. It is 


ſtrange that this ſhould be left out in Pope's Tranſlation. 
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injury, and frantic with ſorrow. Our 
hero's claim to the admiration of mankind is 
indiſputable. Every part of his character is 
ſublime and aſtoniſhing. In his perſon, he 
is the ſtrongeſt, the ſwifteſt, and moſt beau- 
tiful of men: — this laſt circumſtance, how- 
ever, occurs not to his own obſervation, be- 
ing too trivial to attract the notice of ſo great 
a mind. The Fates had put it in his power, 
either to return home before the end of the 
war, or to remain at Troy: — if he choſe 
the former, he would enjoy tranquillity and 
happineſs in his own country to a good old 
age; if the latter, he muſt periſh in the 
bloom of his youth: — his affection to his 
father and native country, and his hatred to 
Agamemnon, ſtrongly urged him to the firit; 
but a deſire to avenge the death of his friend 
determines him to accept the Jaſt, with all 
its conſequences. This at once diſplays the 
greatneſs. of his fortitude, the warmth of 
his friend{hip, and the violence of his ſangui- 
nary paſſions : and it is this that ſo often 
and ſo powerfully recommends him to the 
pity, as well as admiration, of the attentive 
reader. —— But the magnanimity of this 
hero is, ſuperior, not only to the fear of death, 
but alſo to prodigies, and thoſe too of the 
molt . tremendous import. I allude to the 
ſpeech of his horſe Xanthus, in the end of 
tae nineteenth book, and to his behaviour 
on that occaſion; and I ſhall take the liberty 
to expatiate a little upon that incident, with 

f 


. 
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a view to vindicate Homer, as well as to il- 
laſtrate the character of Achilles. | 
The incident is marvellous, no doubt, and 
has been generally condemned even by the 
admirers of Homer; yet to me, who am no 
believer in the infallibility of the great poet, 
ſeems not only allowable, but uſeful and 
important. That this miracle has probabi- 
lity enough to warrant its admiſſion into 
Homer's poetry, is fully proved by Madame 
Dacier. It is the effect of Juno's power; 
which if we admit in other parts of the poem, 
we ought not to reject in this: and in the 
poetical hiſtory of Greece, and even in the 
civil hiſtory of Rome, there are ſimilar fables, 
which were once in no {mall degree of cre- 
dit. But neither M. Dacier, nor any other 
of the commentators, (ſo far as I know), has 
taken notice of the propriety of introducing 
it in this place, nor of its utility in raiſing” 
our idea of the hero. Patroclus was now 
lain; and Achilles, a we the injury he 
had received from Agamemnon, and frantic 
with revenge and ſorrow, was ruſhing to rhe 
battle, to ſatiate his fury upon Hector and 
the Trojans, This was the critical moment 
on which his future deſtiny depended. ' It 
was ſtill in his power to retire, and go home 
in peace to his beloved father and native 
and, with the certain proſpect of a long 
and happy, though inglorious, life: if he 
went forward to the battle, he might a- 
enge his friend's death upon the enemy, 
L 2 bur 
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but his own muſt inevitably happen foon 
after. This was the decree of Fate concern- 
ing him, as he himſelf very well knew, But 
it would not be wonderful, if ſuch an im- 
petnous ſpirit ſhould forget all this, during 
the preſent paroxyfm of his grief and rage, 
His horſe, therefore, miraculouſly gifted by 
Juno for that purpoſe, after expreſſing, in 
dumb ſhow, the deepelt concern for his lord, 
opens his mouth, and in human ſpeech an- 
nounces his approaching fate. The fear of 
death, and the fear of prodigies, are difter- 
ent things; ; and a brave man, though proof 
againſt the one, may yet be overcome by 
the other. I have known a ſoldier (ſays 
* Addiſon) that has entered a breach, af 
** frighted at his own fthadow; and look 
pale upon a little ſcratching at his door, 
** who the day before had marched up again 
a battery of cannon *.“ But Achilles, ot 
whom we already knew that he feared no- 
thing human, now ſhows, what we had not 
as yet been informed of, and what mult 
therefore heighten our idea of his fortitude, 
that he 1s not to be terrified or moved, by 4 
view of certain deſtruction, or even by t! 
molt alarming prodigies. I ſhall quote Popes 
Tranſlation, which in this place is equal, it 
not ſuperior, to the original, 


Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies tied, 
His fatetul voice. Th' intrepid chief replied, 


_ * Spectator, Numb. 12. ' 
| Wich 


With 
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With unabated rage: So let it be! 

Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

I know my fate; — to die, to ſee no more 

My much- loved parents, and my native ſhore, 
Enough : — when Heaven ordains, I fink in night.— 


Now periſh, Troy.” He faid, and ruſt'd to fight. 


It is equally a proof of rich invention and 
exact judgement in Homer, that he mixes 
ſome good qualities in all his bad charac- 


ters, and ſome degree of imperfection in al- 


moſt all his good ones. Agamemnon, 
notwithſtanding his pride, is an able gene- 
ral, and a valiant man, and highly eſteemed 
as ſuch by the greater part of the army. 
Paris, though effeminate, and vain of his 
dreſs and perſon, is, however, good-natu- 
red, patient of reproof, not deſtitute of cou- 
rage, and eminently ſkilled in muſic, and 
other fine arts. Ajax is a huge giant; 
fearleſs rather from inſenſibility to danger, 
and confidence in his maſſy arms, than from 
any nobler principle; boaſtful and rough; 
regardleſs of the gods, though not downright 
impious “*: yet there is in his manner ſome- 


His natural bluntneſs appears in that ſhort, but fa- 
mous addreſs, to Jupiter, in the nineteenth book, when 
a preternatural darkneſs hindered him from ſeeing ei- 
ther the enemy or his own people. 'The prayer ſcems 
to be the effect rather of vexation, than of piety or pa- 
triotiſm. Pope gives a more ſolemn turn to it, than ei- 
ther Homer's words, or the character of the ſpeaker, 
will juſtify, 


Lord of earth and air! 


O King, O Father, hear my humble prayer, &c. 
thing 


. perilous emergency. 
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thing of frankneſs and blunt ſincerity, which 
entitle him to a {hare in our eſteem; and he 
is ever ready to aſſiſt his countrymen, to 
whom he renders good ſervice on many a 
The character of 
Helen, in ſpite of her faults, and of the ma- 
ny calamities whereof the is the guilty cauſe, 
Homer has found means to recommend to 
our pity, and almoſt to our love; and this 
he does, without ſeeking to extenuate the 
crime of Paris, of which the moſt reſpectable 
perſonages in the poem are made to ſpeak 
with becoming abhorrence. She is ſo full of 
remorſe, ſo ready on every occaſion to con- 
demn her paſt conduct, ſo affectionate to 
her friends, ſo willing to do juſtice to every 
body's merit, and withal ſo finely accom- 
plithed, that ſhe extorts our admiration, as 
well as that of the Trojan ſenators. - Me- 
nelaus, though ſufficiently ſenſible of the in- 
jury he had received, is yet a man of mo- 
deration, clemency, and good- nature, a va- 


liant ſoldier, and a moſt affectionate brother; 


but there is a daſh of vanity in his compoſi- 
tion, and he entertains rather too high an 
opinion of his own abilities; yet never over- 
looks or undervalues the merit of others. 
Priam would claim unreſerved eſteem, 
as well as pity, if it were not for his inex- 
cuſeable weakneſs, in gratifying the hu- 
mour, and by indulgence abetting the crimes, 
of the moſt worthleſs of all his children, to 
the utter rum of his people, family, and 

EN rs | kingdom. 
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wy, 7 Madame Dacier ſuppoſes, that 
ad loſt his authority, and was obliged 
— fall in with the politics of the times: but 
of this I find no evidence; on the contrary, 
he and his unworthy favourite Paris ſeem to 
have been the only perſons of diſtinction in 
Troy, who were averſe to the reſtoring of 
Helen. Priam's foible (if it can be called by 
ſo ſoft a name), however faulty, is not un- 
common, and has often produced calamity 
both in private and public life. The ſ{crip- 

ture gives a memorable inſtance, in the hi- 


ſtory of the good old Eli. Sarpedon 


comes nearer a perfect character, than any 


other of Homer's heroes; but the part he 
has to act is ſhort. It is a character, which 
one could hardly have expected in thoſe rude 
times: A ſovereign prince, who conſiders 
himſelf as a magiſtrate ſet up by the people 
for the public good, and therefore bound in 
honour and gratitude to be himſelf their 
example, and ſtudy to excel as much in vir- 
tue, as in rank and authority. Hector 
is the favourite of every reader; and with 
good reaſon. To the trueſt valour he joins 
the moſt generous patriotiſm. He abomi- 
nates the crime of Paris: but, not being 
able to prevent the war, he thinks it his 
duty to defend his country, and his father 
and ſovereign, to the laſt. He too, as well 
as Achilles, foreſees his own death; which 
heightens our compaſſion, and raiſes our idea 
of" his magnanimity. In all the relations of 
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private life, as a ſon, a father, a huſbandy a 

brother, he is amiable in the higheſt degree; 

and he is diſtinguiſhed among all the heroes 
for tenderneſs of affection, gentleneſs of man- 
ners, and a pious regard to the duties of re- 
ligion. One circumſtance of his character, 
ſtrongly expreſſive of a great and delicate 
mind, we learn from Helen's lamentation 
over his dead body, That he was almoſt the 
only perſon in Troy, who had always treat- 


ed Ber with kindneſs, and never uttered one 


reproachful word to give her pain, nor heard 
others reproach her without blaming them 
for it. Some tendency to oſtentation (which 
however may be pardonable i in a commander 
in chief), ad temporary fits of timidity, are 
the only blemiſhes diſcoverable in this hero; 
whoſe Portrait“ Homer appears to have drawn 
with an affectionate and peculiar attention. 


And it muſt convey a favourable idea of the 


god old bard, as well as of human nature, 


o reflect, that the ſame perſon who _ f 


* and admired three thouſand yenrs ag 


as a pattern of heroic excellence and many 


virtue, is ſtill an object of admiratton an 


love to the moſt aft hte nations. This 


18 one ſtriking roof, ha Hotwithſtanſdling 
the endleſs ieh 


ſame in all ages; and chat the fuculties where- 


by we diſtinguiſh truth and virtue Are as 


really parts of our original nature, and as 
2 il Jittle 


was t to Wiich humarpaffdirs 
are liable, che underſtancting land morab ſen- 
timents of men have continued nearly che 
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little obnoxious to the caprice of faſhion, as 


our love of life, our ſenſes of ſeeing and 
hearing, or the appetites of hunger and thirſt. 
Rectitude of moral principle, and a ſpirit of 
good-nature and humanity, are indeed emi- 
nently conſpicuous in this wonderful poet; 
whoſe works, in whatever light we conſider 
them, as a picture of paſt ages, as a treaſure 
of moral wiſdom, as a ſpecimen of the power 
of human genius, or as an affecting and in- 
ſtructive diſplay of the human mind, are 
truly ineſtimable. 

By aſcribing ſo many amiable qualities to 
Hector, and ſome others of the Trojans, 
the poet intereſts us in the fate of that peo- 


ple, notwithſtanding our being continually 
kept in mind, that they are the injurious 
party. And by thus blending good and evil, 
virtue and frailty, in the compoſition of his 
characters, he makes them the more con- 
formable to the real appearances of human 
nature, and more uſeful as examples for our 
improvement: and at the ſame time, with- 


out hurting veriſimilitude, gives every ne- 


ceſſary embelliſhment to particular parts of 


his pbem, and variety, coherence, and ani- 
mation, to the whole fable. And it may 
alſo be obſerved, that though ſeveral of his 
characters are complex, not one of them 1s 
made up of incompatible parts: all are natu- 
ral and probable, and fuch as we think we 
have met with, or might have met with, 
in our intercourſe with mankind.  _ 
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From the ſame extenſive views of good and 
evil, in all their forms and combinations, 


Homer has been enabled to make each, of his 
characters perfectly diſtin in itſelf, and 


different from all the reſt; inſomuch that, 
before we come to the end of the Iliad, we 
are as well acquainted with his heroes, as 
with the faces and tempers of our moſt fa- 
miliar friends. Virgil, by confining himſelf 
to a few general ideas of fidelity and forti- 
tude, has made his ſubordinate heroes a ve- 
ry good ſort of people; but they are all the 
ſame, and we have no clear knowledge of 
any one of them. Achates is faithful, and 


Gyas is brave, and Cloanthus is brave; and 


this is all we can ſay of the matter *. We 
ſee theſe heroes at a diſtance, and have ſome 

* T cannot, however, admit the opinion of tHöſe Who 
contend, that there is nothing of character in Virgil. 
Turnus is a good poetical character, but borrowed from 
Homer, being an Achilles in miniature. Mezentius is 
well drawn, and of the poet's own invention: — a tyrant, 
who, together with impiety, has contracted intolerable 
cruelty and pride; yet intrepid in the field, and graced 
with one amiable virtue, ſometimes found in; very rugged 
minds, a tender affection to a moſt deſerving ſon. In 
the good old King Evander, 'we have a halide pic- 


ture of ſimple manners, refined by erudition, and un- 


corrupted by luxury. Dido has been already analyſed. 
There is nothing, 1 think, in Camilla, which might not 
be expected in any female warrior; but the adventures of 
her early life are romantic and intereſting. The circum- 
ſtance of her 2 when an infant, thrown acroſs 1 
river, tied to a ſpear, is ſo very ſingular, that it would 
{-em to have tid a foundation in fact, or in tradition. 
Something ſimilar is related by Plutarch of King Pyrrhus. 


notzon 
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notion of their ſhape and ſize; but are not 
near enough to diſtinguiſh their features: 
| and ice ſeems to exhibit the ſame faint 
and ambiguous appearance, But of Ho- 
» I mer's, heroes we know every particular that 
can be known. We eat, and drink, and 


8 


2 8701711 28 0 

1 talk, and fight with them: we ſee them in 

i action, and out of it; in the field, and in 
their tents and houſes: — the very face of 
1 


I the country about Troy, we ſeem to be as 
Co =. - B GI Fg + "_ . | ; 
5 well acquainted, with, as if we had been 
there. Similar characters there are among 
; theſe heroes, as there are ſimilar faces in eve- 
ry ſociety; but we neyer miſtake one for an- 
Bother. Neſtor and Ulyſſes are both wiſe, and 
Woth eloquent; but the wiſdom of the for- 
mer ſeems to be the effect of experience; that 
pf the latter, of genius: the eloquence of the 


. 


21 ne: is ſweet and copious, but not always 
om o the purpoſe, and apt to degenerate into 
* Wtory-trelling ; that of the other is cloſe, em- 
de {WObatical,, and perſuaſive, and accompanied 
iced {With a peculiar modeſty and ſimplicity of 
ged anner. Homer's heroes are all valiant; 
Fa et each diſplays a modification of valour 


eculiar to himſelf, ' One is valiant from 


un * . . : ' I '34 \ . . * 

rfed. rinciple, another from conſtitution ; one is 
TY [fi , . . . 

„ all, another cautious; one is impetuous and 

um. Neadſtrong, another impetuous, but tracta- 

en Ne; one is cruel, another merciful; one is 

ould {Wiolent and oſtentatious, another gentle and 

don naſſuming; one is vain of his perſon, an- 

rhus h 7 . . 

gan of his ſtrength, and a third of his fa- 
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mily. It would be tedious to give a com- 
plete enumeration. Almoſt every ſpecies of 
ths heroic character i is to be found in Ho- 
mer. 
1 Paradiſe Loſt, though truly Epic, can- 
not properly be called an Heroic poem; for 
the agents in it are not heroes, but beings 
oy of a higher order“. Of theſe the poet's 
ES; not admit the introduction of ma- 

4 ys but moſt of thoſe hom he has intro- 
2 15 ced are well characteriſed. I have alrea- 
3 * ay 5 poken of his Satan, el is the higheſt 
imaginable ſpecies of the diabblical Bare 
ter inferior ſpecies are well diverſified, 


1. 


and in n each variety diſtinctly marked : one 
15h $ Nothful, another avaricious, a third ſo- 
Phiftcat” a fourth furious; and 1 al 
6 are 1mpioys, ſome are more outrageouſly and 
Wor: phemonlſly ſo, than others. Adam 
450 Eve, in the ſtate of innocence, Are cha- 
racters well” imagined, and well ſupported; 
and the different! ſentiments ariſing from dit- 
" Ferenc e of ſex, are traced out with mimitable 
Hence Pa and Philoſophical propriety. After 
the fall he makes them retain the ſame 
Characters, Without any other change than 
vo what the tranſition. from innocence to guil 


6516 1 


* Fasoſon 4 in the Agon iſtes, is a dec of the heroie 
character not to be found in Honier; diſtinctly mar kech 
and admirably ſupported. And Delilah, in the ſame 

| tragedy, is perhaps a more per fett model of an alluring 
| inſinuating, worthleſs woman, than any other to be mel 
wich in ancient or modern poetry. 


might 


—and, conſequently, that poetry muſt be, 
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wigbt be ſuppoſed to produce: Adam has 
ſtill that pre- eminence in dignity , and Eve 


zin lovelineſs, which we ſhould naturally look 
for in the father and mother of mankind. 


bf che bleſſed ſpirits, Raphael and Mi- 


chael are well diſtinguiſhed; the one for at- 
fability, and ts Ho good-will to the human 


race the other for majeſty, but ſuch as com- 
mands veneration, rather than fear. 


We 
are ſorry to add, that Milton's attempt to 
boar ſtall higher, only ſhows, that he had 
alteady ſoared as high, as, without being 


164] blaſted with exceſs of light,” it is Poſſible 


- Ga the human imagination to riſe. ; 

J have been led further into this ſubject of 
. characters than [I intended to have 
3 or than was neceſſary in the preſent 
inve eſtigation. For I preſume, it was long 
ago abundantly evident; — that the end of 
Poetry i is to pleaſe, and therefore that the 


h mot perfect poetry muſt be the moſt plea- 


fing; — that what is unnarural cannot give 
pleaſure, and therefore that poetry muſt be 


according to nature; that it muſt be either 
according to real nature, or according to na- 
ture ſomewhat different from the reality; — 

. that if, according to real nature, it would 


give no greater pleaſure than hiſtory, which 
is a tranſcript of real nature; that greater 
pleaſure is, however, to be expected from it, 
becauſe we grant it ſuperior indulgence, in 
regard to fiction, and the choice of words; 


not 


not according to real nature, but according 
{ to nature improved to that degree, which 
| is conſiſtent with ary and ſuitable 
| to the poet's purpoſe *, 


And hence it 1s 


is not in the original. If the prototype and 
tranſcript be exactly alike; if there be nothing 
in the one which is not in the other; we may 
call the Bata a une l. by COPY» a 


— it an imitation. FOE" 


li * Cam mundus ſenſibilis ſit anima rationali digni ng 
| inferior, videtur Poeſis hæe human naturæ largiri quæ 
hiſtoria denegat; atque animo umbris rerum utcunque 
ſatisfacere, cum ſolida, haberi non poſſint. Si quis enim 
rem acutius 1 firmum ex Poeſi ſumitur argu- 
i mentum, magnituditem rerum magis illuſtrem, ordinem 
| magis perfectum, et varietatem magis pulchram, animæ 
| humanz complacere, quam in natura'ipfa, poſt lapſum, 
6 reperiri ullo modo poſlit.. Quapropter, eum res geſtæ, 
| et etentus, qui veræ hiſtoriz ſubjiciuntur, non fint ejus 
amplitudinis, in qua anima humana fibi ſatisfaciat, preſto 
eſt Poeſis, quæ facta magis heroica confingar. . Cum hi- 
ſtoria vera ſucceſſus rerum, minime pro meritis virtutum 
et ſcelerum narret; "*corrigit eam Pocſis, et cxitus, et 
fortunas, ſecundum merita, et ex lege Nemeſeos, exhibet. 
Cum hiſtoria vera, -obvia rerum ſatietate Cr ſimilitudine, 
anime humanæ fagidio ſix 3, reficit eam Pocſis, ine xpecta- 
ta, et varia, et viciſſitudinum plena canens. Adeo ut 
Poeſis iſta non ſolum ad delectationem, ſed etiam ad a- 
nimi magnitudinem, et ad mores conferat. Quare et 
meritg etiam divinitatis particeps videri poſſit; quia ani- 
mum erigit, et in ſublime rapit; rerum ſimulacra ad 
animi defiderit accommodando, non animum rebus (quock 
[| ratio facit'et hiſtoria) ſubmittendo. 


Bacon, De Aug · Scient. page 168. Lug. Bat. 1645. 
CHAP. 


| that we call Poetry, AN 1NITATION OF y 
þ NATURE, — For that which 1s properly. term- Y 
| ed Imitation has always in it ſomething which | 
| 
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was wiel remarked, chat che ben 
| of Poetry mult be © more compact, more 
« clearly connected with cauſes and conſe- 
quences, and unfolded in an order more 
* flattering to the imagination, and more 
intereſting to the paſſions, than the 
events of hiſtory unter are. This may 
ſeem to demand ſome illuſtration. 

I. Some parts of hiſtory intereſt us much; 
but others ſo little, that, if it were not for 
their uſe in the connection of events, we 
ſhould be inclined to overlook them altoge- 
ther. But all the parts of a poem mult ] be 
intereſting : — Great, to raiſe admiration or 
terror; unexpected, to give ſurpriſe; pathe- 
tic, to "raw forth our tender affections; im- 
portant, from their tendency to the elucida- 
tion of the fable, or to the diſplay of human 
character; amuſing, from the agreeable” pic- 
tures of nature they preſent us with; or of. 
peculiar efficacy in promoting our moral im- 
1 And therefore, in forming an 

pic or Dramatic Fable, from hiſtory or tra- 
dition, 
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which cannot long be kept in violent exer- 
ciſe, without working the mind into a diſa- 
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dition, the poet muſt omit every event that 
cannot be improved to one or other of theſe 
purpoſes. 

II. Some events are recorded in hiſtory, 
merely becauſe they are true; though their 
conſequences be of no moment, and their 
cauſes unknown. But of all poetical events, 
the cauſes ought to be manifeſt, for the ſake 
of probability; and the effects conſiderable, 
to give them importance. 

III. A hiſtory may be as long as you pleaſe; 
for, while it is inſtructive and true, it is ſtill 
a good hiſtory. But a poem muſt not be 
too long: —firſt, becauſe to write good poe- 
try 15 exceedingly difficult, ſo that a very 
long poem would be too extenſive a work for 
human life, and too laborious for human a- 
bility ; — ſecondly, becauſe, if you would be 
ſuitably affected with the poet's art, you muſt 
have a diſtinct remembrance of the whole 
fable, which could not be, if the fable were 
very long *; —and, thirdly, becauſe poetry 
is addreſled to the imagination and paſſions, 
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greeable ſtate, and even impairing the health 
of the body. That, by theſe three pecu- 
harities of the poetical art, its powers of 
pleaſing are heightened, and conſequently its | 
end promoted, 1s too obvious to require f 


proof. 


* Ariſtot. Poet. 5 7. 


2 IV. 


Y, 


N 
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INV. The ſtrength of a paſſion depends in 
pat 100 the vivacity of the impreſſion made 
by its object. Diſtreſs which we ſee, we are 
more affected with, than what we only hear 
of grand, of ſeveral, deſcriptions of an affect- 
ing © bject, we are moſt moved by that which 
is moſt, lively. Every thing in poetry, being 
intended to operate on the paſhons, muſt be 
diſplayed in lively colours, and ſet as it were 
before the eyes: and therefore the poet muſt 


attend to many minute, though eee 
cireumſtances, that may, or perh ape muſt, 
be overlooked by the hiſtorian. Achilles put- 
ting on his armour, is deſcribed by Homer 
with a degree of minuteneſs, which! if it 
were the poet's , buſineſs ſimply to relate 
facts, might appear tedious or impertinent; 
but Which in reality anfwers a good pur- 
poſe; that of giving us a diſtinct image of 
this dreadful warrior; it being the end of 
poetical deſcription, not only to relate facts, 
but to paint Wenig ; not merely to inform 


| noi; IS, 1 I $1001 G 11 4 3 _the 
DX 1091014: £15 
Homers 1 Always pictureſque. A. 
dig „Falls him the prince of painters, He ſets 
before us whole "viſible appearance of the object he 
dHeAtkes) I at the painter would -have nothing to do 
bar to ο ae his model. He has more epithets ex- 
b e tour than. any other poet I am acquainted 
a 


Apel Ch | earth, wine-cfoured ocean, and even'white 

his té the imagination of thoſe ' readers 
who - the various colourings of nature is highly a- 
muling, however offenſive it may be to the delicacy of 
certain critics z — whoſe rules for the uſe of epithets if 
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the judgement, and enrich the memory, but 
to awaken the paſſions, and captivate the i- 
magination. 


we were to adopt, we ſhould take the palm of poetry 
from Homer, Virgil, and Milton, and beſtow it on 
thoſe ſimple rhimers, who, becauſe they have no other 
merit, muſt be admired for barrenneſs of fancy, and 
poverty of language. An improper uſe of epithets 
is indeed a grievous fault. And epithets become im- 
proper : = 1, when they add nothing to the ſenſe; or 
to the picture; — and ſtill more, when, 2. they ſeem ra- 
ther to take ſomething from it; — 3. when by their col- 
loquial meanneſs they debaſe the ſubject. — Theſe three 
faults are all exemplified in the following lines: 


The chariot of the King of kings, 
Which a&ive troops of angels drew, 
On a ſtrong tempeſt's rapid wings, 
With moſt amazing ſwiftneſs flew. 


Tate and 3 


4. Epithets are improper, when, inſtead of adding to 
— ſenſe, they only exaggerate the ſound. Homer“ 
TOXuPKouTBouo IFHALTONG contains both an imitative ſound, 
and a lively picture: but Thomſon gives us nothing but 
noiſe, when he ſays, deſcribing a thunder ſtorm, | 


Follows the looſen'd aggravated roar, et 


Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peat} 
Cruſt'd Wer n convulſing _— and earth. 


„Aer F 
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The following line 4 Pope is perhaps nb co the ſame 
objection: 


1 


Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, 1 down. 
Iliad 23. 


5- Epithets are faulty, when they overcharge a verſe ſo 
as to hurt its harmony, and incumber its motion. — 6. 


When they darken the ſenſe, by crowding too many 
thoughts 


to 
er's 
nd, 
but 
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magination. Not that every thing in poetry 
is ta be minutely deſcribed, or that every 
8 minute 


thoughts together. Both theſe faults appear in this paf- 
ſage: 


Her eyes in liquid light luxurious ſwim, 

And languiſh with unutterable love; = 
Heaven's warm bloom glows along each brightening limb, 

Where fluttering bland the veils thin mantlings rove. 


Laſtly, Epithets are improper, when they recur more fre- 
quently, than the genius cither of the language or of 
the compoſition will admit. For ſome languages are more 
liberal of epithets than others, the Italian, for inſtance, 
than the Engliſh ; and ſome ſorts of verſe require a more 
perfect ſimplicity than others, thoſe, for example, that 
expreſs dejection or compoſure of mind, than thoſe that 
give utterance to enthuſiaſm, indignation, and other ar- 
dent emotions. 
In general, Epithets, that add to the ſenſe, and at the 
ſame time aſſiſt the harmony, muſt be allowed to be 
ornamental, if they are not too frequent. Nor ſhould 
thoſe be objected to, which give to the expreſſion either 
delicacy or dignity. And as theſe qualities do not at all 
times depend on the ſame principle, being in ſome de- 
gree determined by faſhion, is there not reaſon for ſup- 
poſing, that the moſt exceptionable of Homer's epithets, 
thoſe I mean which he applies to his perſons, might in 
that remote age have had a propriety, whereof at pre- 
ſent we have no conception? The epithets aſſumed by 
Eaſtern kings ſeem ridiculous to an European; and yet 
perhaps may appear ſignificant and ſolemn to thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to hear them in the original language. 
Let it be obſerved too, that Homer compoſed his im- 
mortal work at a time when writing was not common; 
when people were rather hearers than readers of poetry, 
and could not often enjoy the pleaſure even of hearing 
it; and when, conſequently, the frequent repetition of 
| N 2 | certain 
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minute deſcription muſt of neceſſity be a 
long one. Nothing has a worſe effect, than 
deſcriptions too long, too frequent, or too 
minute; — witneſs the Davideis of Cowley : 
—and the reader is never ſo effectually in- 
tereſted in his ſubject, as when, by means of 
a few circumſtances well ſelected, he is made 
to conceive a great many others. From 
Virgil's Pulcherrima Dido, and the follow- 
ing fimile of Diana amidſt her nymphs “, 
our fancy may form for itſelf a picture of 
feminine lovelineſs and dignity more perfect 
than ever Cowley or Ovid could exhibit in 
their moſt elaborate deſcriptions. Nay, it 
has been juſtly remarked by the beſt critics 9, 
that, in the deſcription of great objects, a 
certain degree of obſcurity, not in the lan- 
guage, but in the picture or notion preſent- 
ed to the mind, has ſometimes a happy ef- 
fect in producing admiration, terror, and 
other emotions connected with the ſublime: 
—as when the witches in Macbeth deſcribe 
the horrors of their employment by calling 
it in three words, A deed WITHOUT A 
„ NAME, — But it is only a great artiſt, 


certain words and phraſes, being a help to memory, as 
well as to the right apprebenſion of the poet's meaning, 
would be thought rather a beauty than a blemiſh. The 
ſame thing is obſervable in ſome of our old ballads. 


* Virg. ZEneid. lib. 1. verſ. 500. 


+ Demet. Phaler. $ 266, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautitul, Es 


who 
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who knows when to be brief in deſcription, 
and when copious; where to light up his 
landſcape with ſunſhine, and where to cover 
it with darkneſs and tempeſt, To be able 
to do this, without ſuffering the narration 
to languiſh in its progreſs, or to run out in- 
to an immoderate length; without hurrying 
us away from affecting objects before our 
paſſions have time to operate, or fixing our 
attention too long upon them, — it will be 
proper, that the poet confine the action of 
his poem to a ſhort period of time. But 
hiſtory is ſubject to no reſtraints, but thoſe 
of truth; and, without incurring blame, 
may take in any length of duration. 

V. The origin of nations, and the begin- 
nings of great events, are little known, and 
ſeldom intereſting; whence the firſt part of 
every hiſtory, compared with the ſequel, is 
ſomewhat dry and tedious. But a poet muſt, 
even in the beginning of his work, intereſt 
the readers, and raiſe high expectation; not 
by any affected pomp of ſtyle, far leſs by 
ample promiſes or bold profeſſions; but by 
ſetting immediately before them ſome in- 
cident, ſtriking enough to raiſe curioſity, in 
regard both to its cauſes and to its conſe- 
quences. He muſt therefore take up his ſto- 
ry, not at the beginning, but in the middle; 
or rather, to prevent the work from being too 
long, as near the end as poſſible: and after- 
wards take ſome proper opportunity to in- 
form us of the preceding events, in the way 
ee of 
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of narrative, or by the converſation of the 
perſons introduced, or by ſhort and natural 
dit reſſions. 

bu The action of both the Iliad and Odyſley 

begins about ſix weeks before its concluſion ; 
although the principal events of the war of 
Troy are to be found in the former, and the 
adventures of a ten years voyage, followed 
by the ſu ppreſſion of a dangerous domeſtic 
enemy, in the latter. One of the firſt things 
mentioned by Homer in the lliad, is a plague, 
which A pollo in anger ſent into the Grecian 
army S Led by Agamemnon, and now 
encamped before Troy. Who this Agamem- 
non W s, and who the Grecians were; for 
what reaſon they. had come hither; how long 
the ſiege! Had laſted; what memorable actions 
had been already performed, and in what 
condition borh parties now were; ; —all this, 
and much more, we ſoon learn from occa- 
ſional hints and converſations rer e 
through the Poem, a 

In the Fneid, which, though it compre- 
hends the tranſactions of. ſeven, years, opens 


within a few months of the <qnchugung, 215 


we are firſt preſented with a view of h 
jan fleet at ſea, and no leſs a perſon 19905 

no intereſting herſelf to raiſe a ſtorm for their 
deſtruction. This excites a curioſity to, know 
ſomething further; who theſe Trojans 1 were; 
whence chey had come, and whither they 
were bound; why they had left their own 
country, and what bad befallen them ſince 


they 
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they left it. On all theſe points, the poet, 
without quitting the track of his narrative, 
ſoon gives the fulleſt information. The ſtorm. 
riſes; the Trojans are driven to Africa, and 
hoſpitably received by the Queen of the coun- 
try; at whoſe deſire their commander re- 
lates his adventures. 

The action of Paradiſe Loſt commences not 
many days before Adam and Eve are expel- 
led from the garden of Eden, which is debe 

concluding event. This poem, as its plan 
is incomparably more ſublime and more im- 
portant, than that of either the Iliad or E- 
neid, opens with a far more intereſting ſcene : 

a multitude of angels and archangels ſhut 
up in a region of torment and darkneſs, 

d rolling on a lake of unquenchable fire. 
Who theſe angels are, and what brought 
them into this miſerable condition, we natu- 
rally with to know; and the poet in due time 
informs us; partly from the converſation of 
the fiends themſelves; and more particular- 
ly by the mouth of a happy ſpirit, ſent from 


heaven to caution the father ne; mother of 


mankind againſt temptation, and confirm 
I a reſolutions by unfolding the dread- 

ful Bas of impiety and diſobedience. 
This poetical arrangement of events, ſo 
different from the hiſtorical, has other ad- 
vantages beſides thoſe ariſing from, brevity, 
and compactneſs of detail: it is obviouſly 
more EIS. to the fancy, and more a- 
arming to the paſſions; "and, being more 
{ſuitable 
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\ 


ſuitable. to the order and the manner in 
which the actions of other men ſtrike our 
ſenſes, is a more exact imitation of human 
affairs. I hear a ſudden noiſe in the ſtreet, 
and run to ſee what is the matter. An in- 
ſurrection has happened, a great multitude 
is brought together, and ſomething very im- 
portant is going forward. The ſcene before 
me is the firſt thing that engages my atten- 
tion; and is in itſelf ſo intereſting, that for 
a moment or two I look at it in ſilence and 
wonder. By and by, when I get time for 
reflection, I begin to inquire into the cauſe 
of all this tumult, and what it is the people 
would be at; and one who is better inform- 
ed than I, explains the affair from the begin- 
ning; or perhaps I make this out for mytelf, 
from the words and actions of the perſons 
principally concerned. — This is a lane pic- 
ture of poetical arrangement, both in Epie 
and Dramatic Compoſition; and this plan has 
been followed in narrative odes and ballads 
both ancient and modern. — The hiſtorian 
purſues a different method. He begins per- 
haps with an account of the manners of a 
certain age, and of the political cunſtitution 
of a certam country; then introduces a parti- 
cular perſon; gives the ſtory of chis Hirth, 
e Shar e purſuits, ;dif- 
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appointments, and of the events that pro- 
moted his views, and brought him acquaint- 
ed with other turbulent ſpirits like himſelf ; 
and ſo proceeds, unfolding, according to 
the order of time, the cauſes, principles, and 
progreſs of the conſpiracy ; —1f that be the 
ſubject which he undertakes to illuſtrate. It 
cannot be denied, that this latter method 1s 
more favouruble to calm infomation : but 
the former, compared with it, will be found 
to have all the advantages already ſpecified, 
and to be more effectually productive of that 
mental pleaſure which depends on the paſ- 
ſions and imagination. 

VI. If a work have no determinate end, 
it has no meaning; and if it have many ends, 
„it will diſtract by its multiplicity. Unity of 
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deſign, therefore, belongs in ſome meaſure 


co all compoſitions, whether in verſe or proſe. 
c WE But to ſome it is more eſſential than to o- 
chers; and to none ſo much as to the higher 
s poetry. In certain kinds of hiſtory, there is 
n unity ſufficient, if all the events recorded be 
referred to one perſon; in others, if to one 
a period of time, or to one people, or even to 
the inhabitants of one and the ſame planet. 


hut it is not enough, that the ſubject of a 
a, N poetical fable be the exploits of one perſon ; 


for theſe may be of various and even of 
oppolite ſorts and tendencies, and take up 
longer time, than the nature of poetry can 
admit: — far leſs can a regular poem com- 
prehend the affairs of one period, or of one, peo- 
Vol. II. O ple * 
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ple; r it muſt be l to ſome one 
ellion an event, to th e iluſtration of 5 
all, the ſubordinate events muſt . ae 
and theſe, muſt be ſo connected with, one an- 
ether, 3.25 well as with the poet's general 
purpoſe, that one cannot be changed, tranſ- 
poſed, or taken away, without affecting the 
gonſiſtence and ſtability of the whole *, In 
itfelf an incident may be intereſting, a cha- 
racter well drawn, a deſcription. Reayriful; 
ande yet, if it disfigure the general plan, or 
ib it obſipoct er incumber the main aftion, 
inhs9d of; helping it e e correct, "Ha 
would conſider it as but a. gaudy, 1 
on ſplendid deformity; like a bakke + Far 
9955 oed upon a garment ifferent 
colour . Not that all the parts 12 58 ok 
either are, or can be, equall 7 
ny. deſcriptions.and thoughts, of li gh Ms 44 
quence to the plan, may be ac e Ke 
fake of variety; and the poet may, 5 as 
the hiſtorian, and. philoſopher, drop) ſab: 
ject for a time, in order to take Wa, 155 
Ing or inſtructive Ke + Iii 5. | 
a The,, * poetigal. dige kong and 
epiſodęs has, been largely tre 8 
tics. I {hall only, remark, that, an eſtimating 
their., prgpriety, three .thangs. are tos be at- 


tended to i 76 their cqpnggion, with fable 
or ſubject; their an Feen ar exce lence 
* Ariftot: Poet. $8, | 4 9 & 3 | 
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Dand their ſubſerviency to the'poet's deſign; 
. Thoſe digreffions, that both ariſe from 
and terminate in the ſubject; like the epi- 
ſ6de öf the angel Raphael in Paradiſe Loſt; 
and the tranſition to the death of Ceſar and 
the civil wars in the fifſt book of the Geots 
gic; are the moſt artful, and if fuitably 
executed claim the higheſt praiſe :==thofe 
that ariſe from, but do not terminate in the 
ſubject, are perhaps ſecond in the order of 
merit; like the ſtory of Dido in the Eneid, 
and the encomium on a country-life in the 
ſecond book of the Georgic : thoſe come 
next, that terminate in, but do not riſe from 
che fable; of which there are ſeveral in the 
i WE third book of the Eneid, and in the Odyſley : 
c —and thoſe, that neither terminate in the 
fable, nor riſe from it, are the leaſt artful; 


W% 
wy 


and if they be long, cannot eſcape cenſure, 


1 


e unleſs their beauty be very great. © | 
> WW But, 2. we are willing to excufe à heauti- 


„ful epiſode, at whatever expence to the ſub- 
„Jeck it may be introduced. They who can 
blame Virgil for obtruding upon them the 
charming tale of Orpheus and Furydice in 
r Wl the fourth Georgic, or Milton for the apo- 
Lebte to ght in the beginning of his third 


böpk, qught to föffeit all title 26 the perufal | 


of good poetry; for of ſack divine ſtrains 
1 . 18 8 THE» ; i SS!727 on 
ei one would rather be the author, than of all 


the books of criticiſm in the world. Yet 
ſtill it is better, that an epiſode poſſeſs the 
beauty of connection, together with its own 
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intrinſic eleg ace, than this without the 0- 


A MT; 


Nortbovef, 246 ci adi of the propriety of 
epiſodes, ard other: fimilar” contrivances, it 
may be expedient to attend, 3. to the deſig n 
of the poet, as diſting wiſhed: from the fable 
or ſubject of the — * The great deſign, 
for example, of Virgil, was to intereſt his 
countrymen in a poem written with a view 
to reconcile them to the perſon and govern- 
ment of Auguſtus,” Whatever, therefore, in 
the poem tends to promote this deſign, even 
though it ſhould, in ſome degree, hurt the 
contexture of the fable, is really a proof of 
the poet's judgement, and may be not on- 
I Alb wel but applauded. — The progreſs of 
the action of the Eneid may ſeem to he too 
long obſtructed, in one place, by the ſtory 
of Dido, which, though 5 riſes from the 
preceding part of the poem, has no influence 
upon the ſequel; and, in another, by che e- 
piſode of Cacus, which, without injury to 
the fable, might have been omitted altoge- 
ther. Yet theſe epiſodes, intereſting as they 
are to us and to all mankind, - becauſe-of the 
tranſcendent merit of the poetry, muſt have 
been ſtill more intereſting to the Romans, be- 


cauſe of their connection with the Roman 


affairs: for the one accounts poetically for 


their wars with Carthage; and the other not 


only explains ſome of their religious ceremo- 
nies, but alſo gives a moſt charming rural 
picture of thoſe hills and vallies in the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of the Tiber, on which, in after 


times, their majeſtic city was fated to ſtand. 


And if we conſider, that the deſign of 
Homer's Iliad was, not only to ſhow the fa- 


tal effects of diſſenſion among confederates, 


but alſo to immortaliſe his country, and cę- 


lebrate the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in it, 
we ſhall be inclined to think more favour- 


ably. than critics generally do, of ſome. of 


his 4 ſpeeches and digreſſions; high, 
though to us they may ſeem trivial, muſt 


have been very intereſting to his country- 


men, on account of the genealogies and Pri- 
vate hiſtory recorded in thern.— Shakeſpeare's 
Hiſtorical Plays,  confidered. as, g 61:6 


fables, - and tried by the laws of Tragedy 
and Comedy, appear very rude compoſitions. 
But if we attend to the poet's de/egn, (as the 
elegant critic “ has with equal truth and 
beauty explained it), we ſhall be forced to 
admire his- judgement 1n the general conduct 
of thoſe pieces, as well as unequalled ſucceſs 
in the execution of particular parts. 

There is yet another point of view (as 
hinted formerly) in which theſe digrefſions 


may be conſidered. If they tend to eluci- 


date any important character, or to intro- 
dueę any intereſting event not otherwiſe with- 
in che compaſs of the poem, or to give an 
nn diſplay of any amen virtue, they 


9 * Ely on the writings and genius of Shakeſpeare, 
Pag, 55. | | 
619 may 
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may be intitled, not to our pardon only, but 
even to our admiration, however looſely they 
may hang upon the fable. All theſe three 
ends are effected by that moſt beautiful e- 
piſode of Hector and Andromache in the 
fixth book of the Iliad; and the two laſt, by 
the no leſs beautiful one of Euryalus and 
Niſus, in the ninth of the Eneid. 
The beauties of poetry are diſtinguiſhable 
into local and univerſal. The former may 
reflect great honour on the poet, but the lat- 
ter are more excellent in themſelves; and 
theſe chiefly we muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
in our eye, when we ſpeak of the eſſential 
characters of the art. A well- invented fable, 
as it is one of the moſt difficult operations of 
human genius, muſt be allowed to be — 

| au 1330. 


HagaUl AA Nn id ad nan zm 2d. 
The difficulty of conſtructing an Epic or Dramatie 
fable may appear from the bad ſucceſs of very great wris 
ters who have attempted it. Of Dramatic fables there 
are indeed ſeveral in the world, which may bè allowed to 
have come near perfection. But the beauty of Homer's 
fable remains unrivalled to this day, Virgil and Taſſo 
have imitated, but not equalled it. That of Paradiſe Lo 
is artful, and for the moſt part judicious : I am certain 
the author could have equalled Homer in this as he 
has excelled him in fome other reſpetts i bit the na- 
ture of his plan would not admit the introduction of fo 
many incidents, as we ſee ih the Iliad, Cooperating” ro 
one. determinate end. Of the Comic Epopee we have 
two exquiſite models in Engliſh, I mean the Amelia und 
Tom. Jones of Fielding. The introductory part of! the 
latter follows indeed the hiſtorical arrangement, in a way 
ſomewhat reſembling the practice of Euripides in his Pro- 
logues, or at leaſt as excuſcable : but, with this excep- 
8 | tion, 
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the higheſt beauties, of poetry. The de- 

5 , as. diſtinguiſhed from the fable, may. 
tand, in need of commentators, to explain it; 
but a well-wrought. fable. 18 univerſally un- 
derſtood, and univerfally pleaſing. And if 


„ 


ever a poet ſhall ariſe, who to the art of 80. 
phocles and Homer, can join the 8 
and delicacy of Virgil, and the energy, va- 

riety, and natural colouring of Shakeſpeare, 
the world will then ſee ſomething in poetry 
more excellent than we can at Preſent con- 
ceive. 812 492K 91011 8 492 


grad ot tt % nan 9196 
tion, we may venture to ſay, chat boch fables 3 
bear to be examined by Ariſtotle himſelf, and, if compa- 
red with thoſe of Homer, would not greatly ſuffer ! in the 
compariſon, This author, to an amaſing variety of pro- 
bable occurrences, and of characters well drawn, well 
ee and finely contraſted, has given the moſt per- 
unity, by making them all co- operate to one and 
the ſame final purpoſe. It yields a very pleaſing ſurpriſe 
to ſohſerve, in the unravelling of his plots, particular- 
lyi that of Tom Jones, how many incidents, to which, 
becauſe of their apparent minuteneſs, we had ſcarce at- 
tended as they occurred in the narrative, are found 
to have been eſſential to the plot. And what heightens 
our idea of the poet's. art is, that all this is effected 
o natural means, and human abilities, without any 
machinery :'— while his great maſter. Cervantes is obliged- 
to werk 2 miracle for the ture of Don Quixote. Can 
any reaſon he aſſigned, why the inimitable Fielding, who 
was ſo perfect in Epic fable, ſhould have ſucceeded: fa 
iadifferently in Dramatic? Was it owing to the pecu- 
larity of his genius, or of his circumſtances ? to l any 
thing in the nature of Dramatic writing in general, or of 
that particular taſte in Dramatic Comedy which Congreve 
and Vanburgh had nend and which he was ob 
1 to is WH?! 1 - #215 21 5 Ta 
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And now, from the poſition formerly e- 
Rabliſhed, that the end of this divine art 15, 
to give plraffire, 1 I have endeavoured to prove, 
that, whetlier in diſplaying the appearances 
of the material univerſe, or in imitating the 
workings of the human mind, and the varie- 
ties of human character, or in arranging and 
combining into one whole the ſeveral inci- 
denits and parts whereof his fable conſiſts,— 
the aim of the poet muſt be, to copy Nature, 
not as it is, but in that Rate of perfection in 
which, conſiſtently with the particular genius 
of the work, and the laws of veriſimilitude, 
it may be fappoſed to be. 

Such, in general, is the nature of that poe- 

which 4s intended to raiſe admiration, 
1 and other ſerious emotions. But in chis 
art, as in all others, there are different de- 
grees of excellence; ; and we have hitherto 


directed our view chiefly to the higheſt. All 


ſerious poets are not equally ſolicitous to im- 
prove nature. Euripides is ſaid to have re- 
preſented men as they were; Sophocles, more 


poetically, as they ſhould or might be. 


Theocritus, in his Idyls, and Spenſer, in 
his Shepherd's Calendar, give us language 
and ſentiments more nearly approaching thoſe 
of the Rus verum et barbarum +, than what 
we meet with in the Paſtorals of Virgil and 
Pope. In the Hiſtorical drama, human cha- 
racters and events muſt be according to hi- 


* Ariſtot. Poet. 4 Martial. 
3 | ſtorical 
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ſtorzcal truth, or at leaſt not ſo remote from 
it, aß to lead into any important miſappre- 
henſion of fact. And in the Hiſtorical Epic 
poem, ſuch as the .Pharſalia. of Lucan, and 
the Campaign of Addiſon, the hiſtorical ar- 
rangement is preferred to the poetical, as 
being nearer the truth. Yet nature is a little 
improved even in theſe poems. The perſons 
in Shakeſpeare's Hiſtorical Plays, and the 
heroes of 7 — Pharſalia, talk in verſe, and 
ſuitahly to their characters, and with a rea- 
dineſs, beauty, and harmony of expreſſion, 
not to be met with in real life, nor even in 
hiſtory ; ſpeeches are invented, and, to height- 
enthe deſcription, circumſtances added, with 
great latitude; real events are rendered more 
compact and more ſtrictly dependent upon 
ang another, and fictitious ones brought in, 
t9elncadate human characters, and very 
the narration. | 
4 {he more poetry improves nature, by co- 
p3ing, after general ideas collected from ex- 
e obſervation, che more it partakes (ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle). of the nature of philo- 
ph ul che. greater ſtretch of fancy and of 
vation it requires in the artiſt, and the 
better Faves, it hag to be uni verſally agree- 
ables An ordinary painter can give a. por- 
trait of a beautiful face: but from a num- 
bert of ſuch faces to collect a general idea 


af beauty more perfect than is to be found 
in any individual, and then to give exiſt- 


ence to that idea, by drawing it upon can- 
Vol. II. P vas, 
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vas, (as Zeuxis is ſaid to have done when he 


made a famous picture of Helen ), is a 


work which one muſt poſſeſs invention and 
judgement, as well as dexterity, to be able 
to execute. For it 1s not by copying the eyes 
of one lady, the lips of another, and the noſe 
of a third, that ſuch a picture is to be form- 
ed; — a medley of this kind would probably 
be ridiculous; as a certain form of feature 
may ſuit one face, which would not ſuit an- 
other: — but it is by comparing together ſeve- 
ral beautiful mouths, (for example), remark- 
ing the peculiar charm of each; and then 
conceiving an idea of that feature, different 
perhaps from all, and more perfect than 
any: and thus proceeding through the ſeve- 
ral features, with a view, not only to the co- 
lour, ſhape, and proportion, of each part, 
bur alſo to the harmony of the whole. It 
rarely happens, that an individual is ſo com- 
plete in any one quality as we could defire ; 
and though it were in the opinion of ſome, 
it would not in that of all. A lover may 
think his miſtreſs a model of perfection; the 
may have moles and freckles on her face, 
and an odd caſt of her eye; and yet he ſhall 
think all this becoming : but another man. 
ſees her in a different light; diſcovers many 
blemiſhes perhaps, and but few beauties ; 
thinks her too fat or too lean, too ſhort or 
too tall, Now, what would be the conſe- 


* Plin, Hiſt, Natur. lib. 35. 
quence, 
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quence, if this lady's portrait were to appear 
in a picture, under the character of Helen 
or Venus? The lover would admire it; 
but the reſt of the world would wonder at 
the painter's taſte, Great artiſts have, how 
ever, fallen into this error. Rubens, while: 
he was drawing ſome of his pieces, would 
ſeem to have had but two ideas of feminine 
lovelineſs; and thoſe were copied from his 
two wives: all the world approves his con- 
jugal partiality; but his taſte in female beau- 
ty all the world does not approve. L 
Individual objects there are, no doubt, in 
nature, which command univerſal admira- 
tion. There are many women in Great Bri- 
tain, whoſe beauty all the world would ac- 
knowledge. Nay, perhaps, there are ſome 
ſuch 1n every nation : for, however capri- 
cious our taſte for beauty may be eſteemed 
by modern philoſophers, I have been aſſu- 
red, that in the Weſt Indies a female negro 
ſeldom paſſes for handſome among the blacks, 
who is not really ſo in the opinion of the 
white people. There are characters 1n real 
life, which, with little or no- heightening, 
might make a good figure even in Epic poe- 
try: there are natural landſcapes, than which 
one could not deſire any thing of the kind 
more beautiful. But ſuch individuals are 
not the moſt common; and therefore, though _ 
the rule is not without exceptions, it may, 
however, be admitted as a rule, That the 
poet or painter, who means to adapt himfelf 
2 2 to 
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to the general taſte, ſhould copy after genera, 
ideas collected from extenſive obſervation of 
nature, For the moſt part, the peculiarities 
of individuals are agreeable only to indivi- 
duals; the manners of Frenchmen to French- 
men; the dreſs of the ſeaſon to the beaux 
and belles of the ſeaſon; the ſentiments and 
language of Newmarket, to the heroes of 
the turf, and their imitators. But manners 
and ſentiments, dreſſes and faces, may be i- 
magined, which ſhall be agreeable to all who 
have a right to be pleaſed : and theſe it is 
the buſineſs of the imitative artiſt to invent, 
and to exhibit. 

Yer mere portraits are uſeful and agree- 
able: and poetry, even when it falls ſhort 
of this philoſophical perfection, may have 
great merit as an inſtrument of both in- 
ſtruction and pleaſure. Some minds have 
no turn to abſtract ſpeculation, and would 
be better pleaſed with a notion of an indivi- 


dual, than with an idea of a ſpecies “; or 
with 


Idea, according to the uſage of the Greek philo- 


| fophers, from whom, we have the word, ſignifies, * A 


* thought of the mind which is expreſſed by a general 
« term.” Notion is uſed by many Engliſh writers of 
eredit to ſignify, * A thought of the mind which may 


be exprefled by a proper or individual name.” Thus, 


I have a notion of London, but an idea of a city; a n- 
tion of a particular hero, but an idea of heroiſm. Theſe 
two words have long been confounded by the beſt wri- 
ters: but it were to be wiſhed, that, as the things are 
totally different, the names had been ſo too. Had this 
| 1 been 
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with ſeeing in an Hiſtorical picture or Epic 
poem, the portraits or characters of their ac- 
quaintance, than the ſame form of face or 
diſpoſition improved into a general idea “. 
And to moſt men, ſimple unadorned nature 
is, at certain times, and in certain compoſi- 
tions, more agreeable, than the moſt elabo- 
rate improvements of art; as a plain ſhort 
period, without modulation, gives a pleaſing 
variety to a diſcourſe. Many ſuch portraits 
of ſimple nature there are in the ſubordinate 
parts both of Homer's and of Virgil's poe- 
try: and an excellent effect they have (as 
was already obſerved) in giving probability 
to the fiction , as well as in gratifying the 
reader's fancy with images diſtinct and live- 
ly, and eaſily comprehended. The hiſto- 
rical plays of Shakeſpeare raiſe not our pity 
and terror to ſuch a height, as Lear, Mac- 


been the caſe, a great deal of confuſion peculiar to mo- 
dern philoſophy, and ariſing from an - ambiguous, and 
almoſt unlimited, uſe of the word idea, might have been 


prevented. 


An hiſtorical picture, like Weſt's Death of Wolfe, in 


which the faces are all portraits of individual heroes, 
and the drefles according to the preſent mode, may 
be more intereſting now, than if theſe had been more 


pictureſque, and thoſe expreſſive of different modifica- 
tions of heroiſm. But in a future age, when the drefles 
are become unfaſhionable, and the faces no longer 


known as portraits, is there not reaſon to fear, that this 


excellent piece will loſe of its effect? 
+ See chap. 3. 
beth, 
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beth, or Othello; but they intereſt and in- 
ſtruct us greatly, notwithſtanding. The ru- 
deſt of the Eclogues of Theocritus, or even of 
Spenſer, have by ſome authors been extolled 
above thoſe of Virgil, becauſe more like real 
life. Nay, Corneille is known to have pre- 
ferred the Pharſalia to the Eneid, perhaps 
from its being nearer the truth; or perhaps 
from the ſublime ſentiments of Stoical mora- 
lity ſo forcibly and ſo oftentatiouſly diſplayed 
In it. 

Poets may refine upon nature too much, 
as well as too little; for affectation and ruſti- 
city are equally remote from true elegance. 
The ſtyle and ſentiments of comedy 
ſhould no doubt be more correct and more 
pointed than thoſe of the moſt polite conver- 
ſation: but to make every footman a wit, 
and every gentleman and lady an epigram- 
matiſt, as Congreve has done, is an exceſ- 
five and faulty refinement. The proper me- 
dium has been hit by Menander and Te- 
rence, by Shakeſpeare in his happier ſcenes, 
and by Garrick, Cumberland, and ſome o- 
thers of late renown. To deſcribe the 
paſſion of love with as little delicacy as ſome 
men ſpeak of it, would be unpardonable; 
but to transform it into mere platonic ado- 
ration, is to run into another extreme, leſs 
criminal indeed, but too remote from uni- 
verſal truth to be univerſ ally intereſting. To 
the former extreme Ovid inclines; and Pe- 
trarch, and his imitators, to the latter. Vir- 


gil 
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gil has happily avoided both: but Milton 
has painted this paſſion, as diſtinct from all 
others, with ſuch peculiar truth and beauty, 
that we cannot think Voltaire's encomium 
too high, when he ſays, that love in all o- 
ther poetry ſeems a weakneſs, but in Para- 
diſe Loſt a virtue. There are many good 
ſtrokes of nature in Ramſay's Gentle Shep- 
herd; but the author's paſſion for the Rus 
verum betrays him into ſome indelicacies * : 
— a cenſure that falls with greater weight 
upon Theocritus, who 1s often abſolutely. 
indecent. The Italian paſtoral of Taſſo and 
Guarini, and the French of Fontenelle, run 
into the oppoſite extreme, (though in ſome . 
parts beautifully ſimple), and diſplay a ſy- 
ſtem of rural manners, ſo quaint and affect- 
ed as to outrage all probability. I ſhould 
oppoſe ſeveral great names, if I were to ſay, 
that Virgil has given us the paſtoral poem 
in its moſt perfect ſtate; and yet I cannot 
help being of this opinion, though 1 have 
not time at preſent to {ſpecify my reaſons, 


A 


-- 


— In fact, though mediocrity of execu- 
tion in poetry be allowed to deſerve the doom 


* The language of this poem has been blamed, on 
acconnt of its vulgarity. The Scotch dialect is ſufficient- 
ly ruſtic, even in its moſt improved ſtate : but in the 
Gentle Shepherd it is often debaſed by a phraſeology not 

to oc met with, except among the moſt literate people. 
Writers on paſtoral have not always becn careful to diſtin- 
guilt »-oyeen urſeneſs and fimplicityz and yet a plain 


ſuit of cloaths and a bundle of rags are not more ditter- 
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pronounced upon it by Horace *; yet is it 


true, notwithſtanding, that in this art, as 


in many other good things, the point of ex- 
cellence hes in a middle between two ex- 


tremes; and has been reached by thoſe on- 


ly who {ought to improve nature as far as 
the genius of their work would permit, keep- 


ing at an equal diſtance” from ruſticity on 
the one hand, and affected re rpg on un o- 


ther. 
If it were aſked, le effects à view of 
nature degraded, or rendered leſs perfect co 


the reality, would produce in poetry ; 
ſhould anſwer, The ſame which — 


produces in painting; — it would make the 


piece ludicrous. In almoſt every counte- 
nance, there are ſome exceptionable features, 
by heightening the deformity whereof, it is 


eaſy to give a ridiculous likeneſs even of a 


5 face. And in moſt human characters 


there are blemiſhes, moral, intellectual, or 


corporeal, by exaggerating which tocis dertai 


degree, you may form a comic character; as 


by raiſing the virtues, abilities, or external 


advantages of individuals, you form Epic or 
Tragic characters. I ſay, to a certain degree; 
for if, by their vices, want of underſtand- 


ing, or bodily infirmities, they ſhould raiſe 


diſguſt, pity, or any other important emo- 
tion, they are then no longer the objects of 


comic ridicule; and it is an egregious fault 


Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 373. 
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in a writer to attempt to make them ſo *, It 
is a fault, becauſe it proves his judgement 
to be perverted, and tends to pervert the ſen- 
timents, and ruin the morals of mankind. 
But is nature always degraded in Comic 
performances? I anſwer, No; neither is it 
always improved, as we remarked already, 
in ſerious poetry. Some human characters 
are ſo truly heroic, as to raiſe admiration, 
without any heightenings of poetical art; and 
ſome are ſo truly laughable, that the comic 
writer would have nothing to do, but to re- 
preſent them as they are. Beſides, to raiſe 
laughter 1s not always the aim, either of the 
Epic. Comedy F, or of the Dramatic: ſub- 
lime e ee and characters are ſometimes 


e eg and theſe may be heightened as 


much as the poet finds neceſſary for his pur- 
poſe, provided that, in his ſtyle, he affect no 


heroical elevation; and that his action, and 
the rank of his perſons, be ſuch as might 


probably be met with in common life. In 


regard. to fable, and the order of events, all 


Comedy requires, or at leaſt admits, as great 


ere as Epic poetry itſelf. 


* See Edu on Laughter, chap. 3. 


4 Of the Epic Comedy, which might perhaps be called 
rather the Comic Epopee, Tom Jones and Amelia are ex- 


amplus.. 
Wed . 
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15 118 iin * 
AN, 7 rn his birth is. ; Prone to imi- 
1 tation, and takes great pleaſure, in at. 
At a time when he is too young, to under- 
ſtand or attend to rules, he learns, by mi- 
tating others, to ſpeak, and walk, anch do 
many other things equally requiſite to hte 
and happineſs. Moſt of the, ſports „chil- 
dren are imitative, and many of them dra- 
matical. Mimickry, occaſions laughter; and 
a juſt imitation of; human life upon a Hage 
is highly delightful to perſons of, ; ef 0s 
conditions, and capacities, i9d Jon eat Ang 
Our natural propenhty,to, imatption} May 
in part accgunt for the pleaſure ip nelds.: 
for that is always, pleaſing N gratifies 
natural propenſity; nay. to Aeaſe, and to 
gratify, are, almoſt ſynonymo q 


be accounted for en 0 other; Principles. N "To 
Compare 


* 


— 
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compare a copy with the original, and trace 
out the particulars wherein they differ and 


wherein they reſemble, is in itſelf a pleaſing 


exerciſe to the mind; and, when accompa- 
med with adrairation of the object imitated, 
and of the genius of the imitator, conveys a 
moſt intenſe delight; which may be render- 
ed ſtill more intenſe by the agreeable qua- 
lities of the inſlrument of imitation, - by the 
beauty of the colours in painting, by the 
harmony of the language in poetry; and 
in muſic, by the ſweetneſs, mellowneſs, pa- 
thos, and other pleaſing varieties of vocal 
and inſtrumental ſound. And if to all this 
there be added, the merit of a moral defHgf 
Imitation will then ſhine forth in her möſt 
miable form, and the enraptured heart 2 
knowledge Reer powers of JP to be ey 
reliſtible. 

Such is the delight we Bert in Aitutition, 
that what would 1 in itſelf give neither plea- 
ſure nor pain, may become -agreeable when 
well iniftated.” We ſee without emotion ma- 
ny faces) an other familiar objects; but a 
godtt oll picture even f © ſtonie, or common 
1 is not beheld With infifference)? No 
Wofſder, en, chat What is agreeable in' it- 
felt, Hour When ſutveyed through tlie me- 
aunt Uf Seile iftation, be highly agree- 
able. A®\6964 portrait of 4 grini counte- 
Hence 18 Pleslirig; but a portrait eq tally good 
oF Berurfill one is (ti aidre o. Nay, 
though” 4 thi ind violent paſtion, a mon- 
ey Q-2 {trous 
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ſtrous wild beaſt, or a body agonized with 
pain, be a moſt unpleaſing ſpectacle, a pic- 
ture, or poetical deſcription of it, may be 
contemplated with delight * ; the pleaſure 
we take in the artiſt's ingenuity, joined to 
our conſciouſneſs that the object before us 
is not real, being more than ſufficient to 
counterbilance every diſagreeable feeling oc- 
caſioned by the deformity of the figure f. 
Even human vices, infirmities, and misfor- 
tunes, when well repreſented on the ſtage, 


* Ariſtot. Poet. ſect. 4.; Gerard on Taſte, part 1. 
ſect. 4. 


+ Pictures, however, of great merit as imitations, and 
valuable for the morality of the deſign, may yet be too 
horrid to be contemplated with pleaſure. A robber, 
who had broke into a repofitory of the dead, in or- 
der to plunder a corpſe of fome rich ornaments, is ſaid 
to have been ſo affected with the hideous ſpectacle of 
mortality which preſented itſelf when he opened the 
coffin, that he flunk away, trembling and weeping, with- 
out being able to execute his purpoſe, I have met with 
an excellent print upon this ſubject; but was never able 
to look at it for halt a minute together. Too many ob- 
jects of the fame character may be ſeen in Hogarth's 
Progreſs of Cr velty. There is another Claſs of {hock- 
ing ideas, Which poets have not always | been” ſufficiently 
careful to avoid; Juvenal and Swift, and even Pope 
himſelf, have given us deſcriptions, which it turns one's 
ſtomach to think of. And I muſt confeſs, that, not- 
withſtanding the authority of Atterbury and'* Addiſon, 
and the general merit of the 'paſſage, I could never re- 
concile myſelf to ſome filthy ideas, which, to the un- 
ſpcakable ſatisfaction of Mr Voltaire, Milton has unwa- 
84 intr oduced 1 in the famous allegory of Sin and Death. 


form 
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form a moſt intereſting e So great 
is the charm of imitation. þ 


That has been thought a very eie 


pleaſure, which we take in witneſſing tra- 
gical imitations of human action, even while 
they move us to pity and ſorrow. Several 
cauſes ſeem to co- operate in producing it. 


1. It gives an agreeable agitation to the mind, 


to be deeply intereſted in any event, that is 


not attended with real harm to ourſelves or 
others. Nay, certain events of the moſt 


ſubſtantial diſtreſs would ſeem to give a 
gloomy entertainment to ſome minds: elſe 


why ſhould men run ſo eagerly to ſee ſhip- 


wrecks, executions, riots, and even. battles, 
and fields of ſlaughter ? But the diſtreſs up- 
on the ſtage neither is, nor is believed to be, 
real; and therefore the agreeable exerciſe it 
may give to the mind is not allayed by any 
bitter reflections, but 1s rather heightened by 
this conſideration, that the whole is imagi- 
nary. To thoſe who miſtake it for real, as 
children are ſaid to do ſometimes, it gives 
no pleaſure, bur intenſe pain. 2. Through- 
out. the performance, we admire the genius 
of che poet, as it appears in the language 
and ſentiments, in the right conduct of the 
fable, in diverſifying 75 ſupporting the 
characters, and in deviſing incidents affect- 
ing in themſelves, and conducive to the main 
deſign. 3. The ingenuity of the actors muſt 
be allowed to be a principal cauſe of the plea- 
ſure with which we witneſs either 8 
or 
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or comedy. A bad play well acted may pleaſe, 
and in fact often does; but a good play ill 
acted is intolerable. 4. We fympathiſe with 
the emotions of the Fe ny 480 this height- 
ens our own.” For I apprehend, that no per- 
ſon of ſenſibility would chuſe to be the ſole 
ſpectator of a play, if he had it in his 
power to ſee it in company with a multi- 
tüde. When we have read by ourfelves a 
pleaſing narrative, till it has loſt every charm 
that novelty can beſtow, we may renew its 
reliſh by reading it in company, anck per- 
haps be even More enteftainled tllafl at the 
firſt peruſal. 5. The ornamefits of the thea- 
tre, de muſic, the ſcenery,” the ſplendor of 
che company, nay the very dreſs hn: the play- 


ers, muſt b Allowed to contribute ſomething Z 


to Our amuſement: elſe why do ma 
expend ſo much money in detoration? a 
laftly,” let it be obſerved, that there 18 Tojtic- 


thing very peculiar in the nature of p My 3 


The pain, however exquiſite, that "accom 
nies” this amiable affection, is ſüch, K 1 
man of a generous mind would not eli tali 
fy himſelk for it, even if He could or is 
th& luxury of woe, "that 
poetry, a mere Hgrire of fpbec uf z f. 
ſenſation, Wherewith e) ery 5 
manity is acquainted, by fre 
Pity produces a tenderneſs of =o very 
friendly to) virtuous impreſſions. It inclines 
us to be circumſpect and lowly, and! ſenſible 


of che uncertainty of human things, And of 
our 


We read F it 4 


ent expe n. | 
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our dependence upon the great Author of 
our. being; while continued joy and proſpe- 
rity. harden the heart, and render men proud, 

religious, and inattentive: ſo that Solo- 
mon had good reaſon for affirming, that 
** by the ſadneſs of the countenance the heart 
is made better.” The exerciſe of pity, e- 
ven towards imaginary ſufferings, cannot. fail, 
to give pleaſure, if attended, as it generally 
is, with the approbation of reaſon and con- 


ſcience, declaring it to be a virtuous affection, 


productive of ſignal benefit to ſociety, and 
A ſuitable to our condition, honour- 
able to gur nature, and amiable in che eyes 
of ounfellow-creatures . 

Since Imitation is ſo plentiful a 8 of 
pleaſure, we need not wonder, that the i- 
mitative arts of poetry and painting ſhould 


lig tene 
is the wor of the artiſt, is agrecable; - the 
thing imitated, which is nature, is alſo a- 
cer Ya ] and, 15 Not the lene: 89 75 true e of 


do 


ments ay 
8 


appl = mT rea- 
ange #9 nt wheel Rl 9s Yd: 
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bl nes * de wers written, Dr + Campbell Rus 
an ie af yexy accurate and: iſigenious diſſertation on 
chis 11 See his Phil/ophy ef Rhetoric, vol. 1. 


a *f 


have 


haye been greatly eſteemed in every en- 
f ge 5 The imitation itſelf, which: 
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have elſewhere called, and which is general- 


ly underſtood to be, Imitative? Shall I ſay, 
that ſome melodies pleaſe, becauſe they imi- 
tate nature, and that others, which do not i- 
mitate nature, are therefore unpleaſing? — 

that an air expreſſive of devotion, for exam- 
ple, is agreeable, becauſe it preſents us with 
an imitation of thoſe ſounds by which de- 
votion does naturally expreſs itſelf? —— 
Such an affirmation would hardly paſs up- 
on the reader; notwithſtanding the plauſibi- 
lity it might feem to derive from that ſtrict 
analogy which all the fine arts are ſuppoſed 
to bear to one another. He would aſk, 
What is the natural ſound of devotion ? 
Where is it to be heard? When was it 


heard? What reſemblance is there between 
Handel's Te Deum, and the tone of voice 


natural to a perſon expreſſing, by articulate 
ſound, his veneration of the Divine Cha- 
racter and Providence? — In fact, I appre- 
hend, that critics have erred a little in their 
determinations upon this ſubject, from an 
opinion, that Mufic, Painting;- and Poetry, 
are all imitative arts. I hope at leaſt IJ may 
fay, without offence, that while this was my 
opinion, I was always conſcious of ſome un- 
accountable confuſion of thought, whenever 
I attempted to explain it in * wy" detail 


to others. ORE Arn 


But While I hut 8 5 Muſic 15 
not an imitative art, I mean no diſreſpect to 
Ariſtotle, Who ſcems! in the beginning of his 

84 Poetics 
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Poetics to declare the contrary. It is not the 
whole, but the greater part of muſic, which 
that phitofopher calls Imitative; and I agree 
with him fo far as to allow this property to 
ſome muſic, though not to all. But he 
ſpeaks of the ancient muſic, and I of the 
modern; » and to one who conſiders how 

very little we know of the former, it will 
not appear a contradiction to ſay, that the 
one might have been imitative, though the 
other is not. 

Nor do l mean any diſreſpect to muſic, 
when: I would ſtrike it off the hit of imita- 
tive arts. I allow it to be a fine art, and to | 
have great inffuence on the human ſoul : i 
grant, that, by its power of raiſing a va- | 
| rietyof {agreeable emotions in the hearchs : it 
proves its relation to poetry, and that it ne- \ 
ver appears to the beſt advantage but with — 

| 
| 


tor its interpreter : and I am ſatisficd, 
nec muſical genius may ſubſiſt with= 
aut poctical taſte; and poetical genius with- 
out uanafrca}/taſte;; yet theſe two talents uni- | 
tech iglit accomplith nobler effects, than 
either chuld do ingly. I acknowledge too, 
that the principles and eſſential rules of this 
art areas real] y founded 1 in nature, as thoſe 
ob poetry and the: c But when Jam aſk- 
ed, What part of nature is imitated in any 
good picture or poem, find I can give a de- 
finite auſwer!: whereas, when I am aiked, 
What paft of nature is imitated in Handel's 
Water-myſic,; for inſtance, or in Corelli's 
n R eighth 
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eighth concerto, or in any particular Engliſh 
ſong or Scotch tune, I find I can give no de- 
finite anſwer : — though no doubt 1 might 
fay ſome plauſible things; or perhaps, after 
much refinement, be able to ſhow, that Muſic 
may, by one ſhift or other, be made an imi- 
tative art, provided you allow me to give any 
N71 1 pleaſe to the word imitative. 
'Muſic is imitative, when it readily puts 
one in mind of the ching imitated. If an 
explication be neceſſary, and if, after all, we 
find it difficult to recogniſe any exact fimili- 
tude, I would not call ſuch muſic an imita- 
tion of nature; but conſider it as upon a foot- 
ing, in point of likeneſs, with thoſe pictures, 
ee the action cannot be known but 
by a label proceeding from the mouth of 
the agent, nor the ſpecies of animal aſcer- 
tained without a name written under it. But 
between imitation in muſic and imitation 
in painting, there is this one eſſential differ- 
ence: — a bad picture is always a bad imi- 
tation of nature, and a good picture” 1s ne- 
ceſſarily a good imitation ; but muſic may be 
exactly imitative, and yet intoletably bad; 


or not at all imitatid e, and et "perfectly 


good. I have heard, „ chat the 1 in 
the eighth of Cbrelli's C (which ap- 
pears by br parrots ave been com- 
poſed for the night of the Nativit 7) was in- 
tended for an imitation of the ſong of an- 
gels hovering above the fields, of Bethlehem, 
and e Waring up to heaven. The 

1 888 muſic, 
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Wine however, is not ſuch as would of | 
itſelf convey this idea : and, even with the 
help of the commentary, it requires a lively | 
fancy to connect the various movements and 
melodies of the piece with the motions and i 
evolutions of the heavenly hoſt; as ſome- 
times flying off, and ſometimes returning; | 
ſinging ſometimes in one quarter of the 1ky, 
and ſometimes in another; now in one or 
two parts, and now in full chorus. It is not 
clear, that the author intended any imita- 
tion; and whether he did or not, is a mat- 
ter of no conſequence; for the muſic will 
continue to pleaſe, when the tradition is no 
more remembered. The harmonies of this 
paſtorale are indeed ſo uncommon, and ſo ra- [ 
vithingly ſweet, that it is almoſt impoſſible f 
not to think of heaven when one hears them.. | 

ö 

| 


ve AE AE ca ers A gs ant I 


L would not call them imitative; but I be- 
eve: they are finer than any imitative muſic 
in the World. 

Sounds 1 in themſelves can imitate nothing | 
directly but ſounds, nor in their motions any | 
thang but motions, But the natural ſounds | 
and motions that muſic is allowed to imi- 
tate, a Wed few. For, firſt, they muſt all 
be con liſtent with the fundamental Rog dt 
of, the art, and not repugnant; either to 
melody or to harmony. Now, the founda- 
tion of all. true muſic, and to molt perfect, _ 
of all. miuſical inſtruments, is. the human 
voice; Which is therefore the prototype of 
the muſical ſcale, and a ſtandard of muſical 
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ing of dogs, che mewing of cats, the grunt- 


inane Noiſes; therefore, and inharmonious 
notes of every kind, which'a good voice cannot 
utter without ſtraining, ought to be excluded 
from this pleating art : for it is 1mpothble, 
that thoſe vocal ſounds G require any 
unnatural efforts, either of the ſinger or 
_ ſpeaker, ſhould ever give permanent grati- 
fication to the hearer. I ſay, permanent gra- 
tification; for I deny not, that the preterna- 
tural ſereams of an Italian ſinger may occa- 
Ach ſurpriſe, and momentary amuſement: 

But thoſe ſcreams are not muſic; they are 
admired, not for their propriety | or pathos, 
but, like rope- dancing, and the eating of fire, 
mtrely becauſe they are uncommon and 
difficult. Beſides, the end of all genuine 
muſic is, to ha into the human mind 
certain affections, or ſuſcepribilities of at- 
fection. Now, all he affections, over which 
muſic has any power. are of the agreeable 
kind. And therefore, in this art, no Iimita- 
tions of natural ſound or motion, but ſuch 
as tend to inſpire agreeable affections, ought 


ever to find a place. The ſong of certain 


birds, tlie murmur of a ſtream, the ſhouts of 
multitudes, the: tumult of a ſtorm, the roar 
of thunder, or à chime of bells, are ſounds 
connected with agreeable or ſublimè affec- 


tions, and reconcileable both with melody 


and with harmony; and may therefore be 
imitated, when the artiſt has occaſion for 
them: but the crowing of cocks, the bark- 


ing 
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ing of ſwine, the gabbling of geeſe, che cack- 
ling of a hen, the braying of an aſs, the 
cxeaking of a ſaw, or the rumbling of a 
.cart-wheel, would render the beſt muſic ri- 
diculous. The movement of a dance may 
be imitated, or the ſtately pace of an em- 
battled legion; but the hobble of a trotting 
horſe would be intolerable. 
There is another ſort of imitation by ſound, 
which, ought never to be heard, or ſeen, in 
muſic. To expreſs the local clevation of ob- 
Iota; by what we call High notes, and their 
— by low. or dw notes, has no more 
propriety in it, than any other pun; e call 
notes {19/2 or low, with reſpect, of their ſitua- 
tion in the written ſcale, There would have 
been no abſurdity in expreſſing the higheſt 
notes by characters placed at the bottom of 
the ſcale or muſical line, and the loweſt 
notes by characters placed at the top of it, 


if cuſtom or accident had ſo determined. 


And there is reaſon to think, that ſomething 
ke this actually obtained in the muſical 


I ſeale of the ancients. At leaſt it is probable, 


that the deepeſt or graveſt ſound was called 
1:0Danang by the Romans, and the ſhrilleſt or 
dacuteſt Imu; which might be owing: to the 
. Eb 5-47 vg Ae their inſtruments; the ſtring 

that ſounded the former being perhaps high- 
elt in place, and that which founded the ſat- 

ter loweſt. Let ſome people would: think 
along ne tan inf mw word lecven was ſet to 
III 21 05 | 11 2290.1 what 
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what we call a /ow note, or the word hell to 
what we call a High one. 

All theſe forts of illicit imitation have been 
practiſed, and by thoſe too from whom bet- 
ter things' were expected. This abuſe of a 
noble art did not eſcape the ſatire of Swift; 
who, though deaf to the charms 'of muſic, 
was not blind to the abſurdity of muſicians. 
He recommended it to Dr Ecclin, an inge- 
nious. gentleman of Ireland, to compoſe a 
Cantata in ridicule of this puerile mimicry, 
Here we have motions imitated, which are the 
moſt inharmonious, and the leaſt connected 
with human affections; as the trottpig, am- 
bling, and gallaping , of Pegaſus ;' and /ounds 
the moſt unmufical, as crackling and u ve- 
ling, and rough royftering ruſtic roarmg ftrains - 
the words high and deep have high and deep 
notes ſet to them; a ſeries of ſhort” notes 
of equal lengths are introduced, to imitate 


ſhivering and '/haking ; an King? rant of 


quick ſounds, to expreſs rambling; a fud- 
den rife of the voice, from a low to high 
pitch, to denote Hing above the , A ri. 

diculous run of chromatic diviſions on the 


words Cxlia diet; with other droll' contri- 
vances of a like nature. I a Word, Swift! + 


Cantata alone* may convince any erton, 
mufic uniformly imitative wobl be ales 
lous. I juft' obſerve in palling,” that the 


ſatire of this piece is levelled! nor at abſurd 


imitation only, but alſo at ſome, other mu- 
fical improprieties; ſuch as the idle repeti- 
tion 
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tion of the ſame words, the running of long 
extravagant diviſions upon one ſyllable, and 
the ſetting of words to muſic that have no 
meaning. OY 

If I were entitled to gde any rule in 
this art, I would humbly propoſe, (and a 
great "muſician and INgerians writer ſeems 
to be of the ſame mind *), that no imita- 


tion ſhould ever be introduced into muſic 


purely inſtrumental. Of vocal, melody the 
9 SFIaN 18, Or ought to be, ee . by 


poetry; but the expreſſion of the beſt 
Oh PTA. muſic is ambiguous. In this, 


8 there is nothing to lead che mind | 


0 the hearer to recogniſe the imitation, 
which, though both legitimate and accurate, 
would. run the riſk of being overlooked and 
0 If, again, it were ſo very exact, as to 

ur thoughts inſtantly to the thing imi- 
oma prog be apt to attend to the i- 
mitarion only, ſo as to remain inſenſible to 
the general effect of the piece. In a word, 
Lam inclined. to think, that imitation in 


AR inſtrumental concerto. would produce ei- 


no effect, or a bad one. The ſame 


9 lons. would exclude it from inſtrumental 


Provided they were ſuch; as deſerve, to 
led muſic: if they be contrived. only 
aw. the 1 of the performer, imi- 
ſoy the all poſſible varieties of _ſound,, 
may be thrown in ad Wik ANF, thing will 


© Avi iſon 90 Muſical | Experian, b. 57. 055 fecond edit, 
do, 
„ 


1. 775 
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do, that can aſtoniſh the audience; but to 
fuch fiddling or fingering I would no more 
give the honourable name of Muſic, than ! 
would apply that of Poetry to Pope's “ Flut- 
© tering ſpread thy purple pinions, or to 
Switt's Ode on Ditton and Whiſton. 

In vocal muſic, truly ſuch, the words 
render the expreſhon determinate, and fix 
the hearer's attention upon it. Here there- 
fore legitimate imitations may be employ- 
ed; both becauſe the ſubject of the ſong will 
render them intelligible, pine” becaufe the at- 
tention of the hearer is in no danger of be- 
ing ſeduced from the principal air. Yet even 
here, theſe imitations muſt be laid upon the 
inſtrumental accompaniment, and by no 
means attempted by the ſinger, unleſs they 
are expreſſive, and muſical, and may be ca- 
fily' managed by the voice. In the: fong, 
which is the principal part, expreſſion fhould 
be predominant, and imitations never uſed 
at all, except to aſſiſt the expreſſion. Beſicles, 
the tones of the human voice, though: the 
moſt pathetic of all ſounds; are not ſuited 
to the (quirks of imitative melody, which 
will always appear to beſt advantage on an 
inſtrument. in the firſt part of that excel- 
lent ſong, Hide me from day's gairiſh 
eye, “While the bee with — thigh 
At her flowery work does ſing, And the 
{© waters murmuring, With fach concert 
* as they keep, Intice the dewy feather'd 
Wi, ſleep, — Handel imitates the murmur of 

2 groves 


* 


4 


«ot Rnd th AMER, £4 
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gro ves and waters by the accompaniment of 
tenors: in another ſong of the ſame Oratorio, 
„ On a plat of riſing ground; ** I hear the 
«©. far-off-curfew ſound, Over ſome wide- 
«<,mater'd ſhore, Swinging flow with ſul- 
len roar,” — he makes the baſs imitate the 
evening-bell : in another fine ſong, ** Huſh, 

de pretty  warbling choir,“ — he accom- 
panies the voice with a flageolet that imitates 


the ſinging of birds: in the Sweet bird 


that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly,” the chief 


accompaniment is a German flute amitating 
occaſionally the notes of the nightingale. 
Sometimes, where expreſſion and initation 
happen to coincide, and the latter is eaſily 

managed by the voice, he makes the Co 
ittelt . Thus, in that ſong, Let 
te the merry bells ring round, And the 
Jjocund rebecks ſound. To many a 
youth and many a — ** Dancing. in 
the chequer'd thade,” — he makes the voice 
in the beginning imitate the found of a 
chime of bells, and in che end the motion and 
ieh oba dance! ils to anodigg Stow: 
tee no body 28 8 
the propriety: But Handel, notwithſtanding 


his inexhauſtible invention, and wonderful 


talents in the ſublime and pathetic, 18 ſub- 
ject to fits of trifling, and frequently errs in 
the application of his imitati ve contrivances. 
In chat ſong What, paſſion cannot muſic 
i wales nd z meli when he comes to the 
words, His liſtening brethren ſtood around, 
Vol. II. 8 * And 
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And wondering on their faces fell,” — 


the accompanying violoncello falls fuddenly 


from a quick and high movement to a very 
deep and long note. In another ſong of the 
fame piece , © Sharp | violins proclaim 
* Then jealous pangs and deſperation, Fu- 
15 frantic indignation, Depth of pains 
F_ pr height of paſſion, For the fair diſ- 
by dainful, ene — rhe words ** Depth of 
“ pains and height of paſſion,” are thrice re- 
peated to different keys; and the notes of 
the, firſt clauſe are conſtantly deep, and thoſe 
of. the ſecond as regularly high. The poet 
however, is not leſs blameable than the mu- 
ſician.— And many other examples of the 
ſame kind might be produced from forks 
of this great artiſt T. 

What has been ſaid may ſerve to how 
both the extent. and. the merit of Imita- 
tive Muſic 4. It extends to thoſe natural 
ſounds and motions only. which; AF, agree 


* Dryden s Ode on St Cecilia? 5 day. 


＋ That pretty paſtoral ode of Shalkeſpearss: « When 
& daiſies pied and violets blue,“ has been ſet to muſic by 


Mr Leveridge ; who makes the finger ; imitate, nat only 


the nate of the cuckoo, (which may be allowed, becauſe 


eaſily performed, and pe W muſical), _ alſo the 
ihriek of the ow}, fg 


41 31 * 


+. By 1 Muſic 1 3 "DEAT * ed to 
mean, that which imitates natural ſaunds' and motions. 
Fugues, and other fimilar contrivances, which, like e- 
choes, repeat or imitate particular portions of the me- 
lody, it belongs not to this place to conſider. ' 
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able in themſelves, conſiſtent with melody 
and harmony, and aſſociated with agreeable 
affections and ſentiments. Its merit is fo 
inconfiderable, that muſic purely inſtrumen- 


- 
A N - + . 
3 N 1 FIR ey 7 


vocal muſic employs it only as a help to 
the expreſſion, except in ſome rare caſes, 


well as agreeable, and at the ſame time with- 
in the power of the human voice. 
The beſt maſters lay it down as a maxim, 
that melody and harmony are not to be de. 
_ even for the ſake of expreſſion itſelf “. 
eſſion that is not conſiſtent with chefs 


EEE TIE ATP IP INIT 1 Ro TY T0 


= dves not render them conſiſtent, violates, 

the eſſential rules of his art T. If we com- 

1 94 | pare 
*. Aviſon on Muſical Expreſſion, page 6 


+ Harmony and Melody are as eſſential to genuine 
muſic, | as perſpective is to painting. However ſolicitous 
a painter may be to give expreſſion to the figures in his 
back ground, he muſt not ſtrengthen their colour, nor 
define their outlines, ſo as to hurt the per ſpective by 
bringing them too near. A muſician will be equally 
| faulty, if he violate the harmony of his piece, in order 
to heighten, the pathes“ There is likewiſe in poetry 
ſomething analogous to this. In thoſe” poems that re- 
quirea regular and uniform verſiſication, 'a poet may 
perhaps, in ſome rare inſtances, be allowed to break 


intitled to take ſuch a liberty”: 
> 1 N V 20H 1 
B Fro Ereanal EM" 61161 [03626 
urn'd after x them to the bottomleſs pit. Parad. Lali. 


ds + BS And 


tal is rather hurt than improved by it; an a 


where the imitation is itſelf expreſſive as 


ot muſical expreflion ; and a compoſer 


through the rules of his verſe, for the fake of render- 
ing his numbers more . Milton at leaſt is 


— — — 
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pare Imitation with Expreſſion, the ſuperio- 
rity of the latter will be evident. Imita- 
tion without Expreſſion is nothing : Imita- 
tion detrimental to Expreſſion is faulty: I- 
mitation is never tolerable, at leaſt in ſe- 
rious muſic, except it promote and be ſub- 
ſervient to Expreſſion. If then the higheſt 
excellence may be attained in inſtrumental 
muſic, without imitation; and if, even in 
vocal muſic, imitation have only a ſecondary 
merit; it muſt follow, that the imitation of 
nature is not eſſential to this art; though 
ſometimes, when judiciouſſy employed, it 
may be ornamental. 

Different paſſions and ſehtinxents do in- 


; deed give difterent tones and accents to the 


And Virgil: 


Proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 
Fluvi orum rex Eridanus. 


u Vo 


Geor. i. 


And Homer : 
E lier ace naht paar erte EY xc. 5 Iliad il. 


5 


But theſe licefices nad + not . too glaring: and chere. 
fore I know not whether Dyer'is not blameable for gi- 
ving us, in order to render his numbers imitative, a 
Trochaie verſe of four feet and an half, inſtead of an 
Iambie of five: non ba 
The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, midſt his oraiſon hears 

Aghaſt the voice of Time; diſparting towers 

Tumbling all precipitate, down daſbd, 

Rattling around, &c. Ruins of Nom. 
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human voice. But can the tones of the moſt 
pathetic melody be ſaid to bear a reſemblance 
to the voice of a man or woman ſpeaking 
from the impulſe of paſhon ? — The fat key, 
or minor mode, is found to be well adapted 
to a melancholy ſubject; and, if I were diſ- 
poſed to refine upon the imitative qualities of 
the art, I would give this for a reaſon, that 
melancholy, by depreſſing the ſpirits, weak- 
ens the voice, and makes it riſe rather by 
minor thirds, which conſiſt of but four ſemi- 
tones, than by major thirds, which confiſt 
of five. But is not this reaſon more ſubtle 
than ſolid? Are there not melancholy airs 
in the ſharp key, and chearful ones in the 
flat? Nay, in the ſame air, do we not 
often meet with a tranſition from the one 
key to the other, without any ſenſible change 
in the expreſſion ? 

Courage is apt to vent itſelf in a ſtrong 
tone of voice: but can no mulical ſtrains 
inſpire fortitude, but ſuch as are fonorous ? 
The Lacedemonians did not think ſo; o— 
therwiſe they would not have uſed the muſic 
of ſoft pipes when advancing to battle *. 


If it be objected, that the firm deliberate va- 


lour, which the Spartan muſic was intended 
to inſpire, does not expreſs itſelf in a bluſter- 
ing, but rather in a gentle accent, reſem- 
bling the muſic of ſoft pipes, I would re- 
commend it to the objector to chuſe, from 
* Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. cap. 11. | 

ined all 
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all the muſic he 1s acquainted with, , ſuch an 
air as he thinks would moſt effectually awa- 


ken his courage; and then. conſider, how 
far that animating ſtrain can. be ſaid to re- 
ſemble the accent of a commander compli- 
menting his troops after a victory, or en- 
couraging them before it. Shakeſpeare ſpeaks 
of the ſpirit-ſtirring drum;“ and a moft 
emphatical epithet it muſt be allowed to be. 
But why does the drum excite, courage? ls 
it becauſe the /ound imitates the voice of a 
valiant man? or does the motion, of the drum- 
ſticks, bear any ſimilitude to that of his legs 
or arms? | 


4 4A 


the warbling of groves, the lowing of herds, 
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the bleating of flocks, or the echo of vales 
and mountains? Many airs are paſtoral, 
which imitate none of theſe things. What 
then do they imitate ? — the ſongs of plough- 
men, milkmaids, and ſhe pherds ? Yes : they 
are ſach; as we think we have heard, or 
might have heard, ſung by the inhabitants 
of the country. Then they muſt reſemble 


other country-ſongs ? This ſhifts the diffi- 
culty a ſtep backward, but does not by any 


things inanimare ? ? or of rural * 


waters ? lo a word, an air may be paſto- 
ral, and in the higheſt degree pleafing, which 


ccc et EE NE EIN 


ching elfe whatever. 

After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
there is ſome relation at leaſt, or analogy, 
if not ſimilitude, between certain muſical 


engt and loud muſic, if the tones are 
ſweet and not too rapid, to ſublime ones; 
and a quick ſucceſſion of noiſy notes, like 
thoſe we hear from a drum, ſeems to have 
ſome relation to hurry and impetuoſity of 
paſſion. Sometimes, too, there is from na- 
ture, 


country-ſonigs; and if ſo, theſe ſongs muſt 
alſo be in the paſtoral ſtyle. Of what then 
are theſe eountry- ſongs, the ſuppoſed arche- | 
types of paſtoral muſic, imitative ? Is it of 


means take 1t away. Is it of rural ſounds, . 
proceeding from things animated, or from 

men, beaſts, or birds? of winds, woods, or 
imitates neither ſound nor motion, nor any . 


ſounds, and mental affections. Soft mu- 5 
ſic may be confidered as analogous to gentle 
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los, to which any degree of damp may prove 


by certain kinds of muſic: but this does not 
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ture, and ſometimes there comes to be from 
cuſtom, a connection between certain muſi- 
cal inſtruments, and certain places and occa- 
ſions. Thus a flute, hautboy, or bagpipe, 
is better adapted to the purpoſes of rural mu- 
fic, than a fiddle, organ, or harpſichord, 
becauſe more portable, and Teſs liable to in- 
jury from the weather: thus an organ, on 
account both of its ſize and loudneſs, re- 
quires to be placed in a church, or ſome 
large apartment: thus violins and violoncel- 


hurtful, are naturally adapted to domeſtic 
uſe; while drums and trumpets, fifes and 
french-horns, are better ſuited to the ſervice 
of the field. Hence it happens, that parti- 
cular tones and modes of muſic acquire ſuch 
a connection with particular places, occa- 
ſions, and ſentiments, that by hearing the 
former we are put in mind of the latter, ſo 
as to be affected with them more or leſs, 
according to the circumſtances. The ſound 
of an organ, for example, puts pre in mind 
of a church, and of the affections ſuitable 
to that place; military muſic, of military 
ideas; and flutes and hautboys, of the 
thoughts and images peculiar to rural life. 
This may ſerve in part to account for mu- 
ſical expreſſiveneſs or efficacy; that 1s, to 
explain how it comes to paſs, that certain 
paſſions are raiſed, or certain ideas ſuggeſted, 


prove muſic to be an imitative art, in the 
8 2 ſame 
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ſame ſenſe wherein painting and poetry are 
called imitative. For between a picture and 
its original; between the ideas ſuggeſted by 
a poetical deſcription and the objects deſcri- 
bed, there is a ſtrict ſimilitude: but between 
ſoft muſic and a calm temper there is no ſtrict 
ſimilitude; and between = ſound of a drum 
or of an organ and the affection of courage or 
of devotion, between the muſic of flutes and 
a paſtoral life, between a concert of violins 
and a chearful company, there is only an 
accidental connection, formed by cuſtom, 
and founded rather on the nature of the in- 
ſtruments, than on that of the muſic. 

It may perhaps be thought, that man 
learned to ſing by imitating the birds; and 
therefore, as vocal muſic is allowed to have 
been the prototype of inſtrumental, that the 
whole art muſt have been eſſentially imita- 
tive. Granting the fact, this only we could 
infer from it, that the art was. imitative at 
firſt : but that it ſtill continues to be ſo, does 
not follow; for it cannot be ſaid, either that 


the ſtyle of our muſic reſembles that of birds, 


or that our muſical compoſers make the long 
of birds the model of their compoſitions. 
But it is vain to argue from hypothelis : and 
the fact before us, though taken for granted 
by ſome authors, 1s deſtitute of evidence, 
and plainly abſurd. How can it be imagi- 
ned, that mankind learned to ſing by imita- 
ting the feathered race? I would as ſoon ſup- 
pole, that we learned to ſpeak by imitating 

Vor. II. 8 tue 
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the neigh of a horſe, or to walk by obſer- 
ving the motion of fiſhes in water; 'or that 
the political conſtitution of Great Britain 
was formed upon the plan of an ant-hillock, 
Every muſician, who is but moderately in- 
ſtructed in the principles of his art, knows, 
and can prove, that, in the ſharp ſeries at 
leaſt, the diviſions of the diatonic ſcale, which 
is the ſtandard of human muſic, are no ar- 
tificial contrivance, but have a real founda- 
tion in nature : but the ſinging of birds, if 
we” except the cuckoo and one or two more, 
is not reducible to that ſcale, nor to any o- 
ther that was ever invented by man ; for 
birds diverſify their notes by intervals which 
the human organs cannot imitate without 
unnatural efforts, and which therefore it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that human art will ever 
attempt to expreſs by written ſymbols. In 
a word, it is plain, that nature intended 
one kind of muſic for men, and another 
for birds: and we have no more reaſon to 
think, that the former was derived by imi- 
tation from the latter, than that the neſts of 
a rookery were the prototype of the Gothic 
architecture, or che combs in a beorhire of 

the Grecian. 1181 1 fl 
Mufic, thin is e not Jad 
it is imitative, but becauſe certain melodies 
and harmonies have an aptitude to raiſe cer- 
tain paſhons, affections, 1 and ſentiments in 
the ſoul. And, conſequently, che pleaſures 
we derive from melody and harmony are ſel- 
dom 
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dom or never reſolvable into that delight 
which the human mind receives from the i- 
mitation of nature. 

All this, it may be ſaid, is but a difouts 
about a word. Be it ſo; : but it is, not- 
withſtanding, a diſpute ſomewhat material 
both to art and to ſcience. It is material, 
in ſcience, that philoſophers have a deter- 
mined meaning to their words, and that 
things be referred to their proper claſſes. 
And it is of importance to every art, that 
its deſign and end be rightly underſtood, 


and that artiſts be not taught to believe that 


to be eſſential to it, which is only adventi- 
tious, often impertinent, for the moſt part 


mee and at beſt but ornamental. 
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MTA the haſte we derive from Maſe 0 tg 
be accounted 1 
2100 241 


Ir. was ſaid, chars certain nielodies and har- 
monies have an aptitude to raiſe; certain 
paſſions, affections, and ſentiments, in the 
human ſoul. Let us now inquire a little 
into the nature of this aptitude ; by endea- 
vouring, from acknowledged principles of 
the human conſtitution, to explain the cauſe 
of ents pledfure which mankind derive from 
STEEL. DEE” gc, 397 110957 muKc, 
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muſic. I am well aware of the delicacy of 
the argument, and of my inability to do it 


juſtice; and therefore I promiſe no com- 


plete inveſtigation, nor indeed any thing 
more than a few curſory remarks. As I have 
no theory to ſupport, and as this topic, 
though it may amuſe, is not of any great 
utility, I ſhall be neither poſitive in my aſſer- 
- nor abſtruſe in my reaſoning. 

The vulgar diftinguith between the ſenſe 


of hearing, and that faculty by which we 


receive pleaſure from muſic, and Which is 
commonly called a mufical car. Every body 
knows, that to hear, and to have a reliſni for 
melody, are two different things; and that 
many perſons have the firſt in perfection, 
who are deſtitute of the laſt, The laſt is in- 
deed, like the firſt, a gift of nature; and 
may, like other natural gifts, languiſh if 
neglected, and improve exceedingly if ex- 
erciſed. And though every perſon who 
hears, might no doubt, by infirnAion and 
long experience, be made ſenſible. of the 
mufical properties of ſound, ſo far as to be 
in ſome meaſure gratified with good muſic 
and diſguſted with bad; yet both his pain 
and his pleaſure would be very different in 
kind and degree, from that which! 1 is con- 
veyed by a true muſical eat. 
I. Does not part of the ee ſboth of 

melody and of harmony, ariſe: from the very 
nature of the notes that compoſe it? Cer- 
tain inarticulate ſounds, efpecially when 

continued, 
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continued, produce very pleaſing effects on 
the mind. They ſeem to withdraw the at- 
tention from the more tumultuous concerns 
of life, and, without agitating the ſoul, to 


pour gradually upon it a train of ſofter ideas, 


that ſometimes lull and ſoothe the faculties, 
and ſometimes quicken ſenſibility, and ſti- 
mulate the imagination. Nor is it altoge- 


ther abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the human bo- 


dy may be mechanically affected by them. 
If in a church one feels the floor, and the 


pew, tremble to certain tones of the organ; 
if one ſtring vibrates of its own accord when 
another is ſounded near it of equal length, 


tenſion, and thickneſs; if a perſon who 


ſneeaes, or ſpeaks loud, in the neighbour- 
hood of a harpſichord, often hears the ſtrings 


* 


of che inſtrument murmur in the ſame tone; 


we nerd not wonder, that ſome of the finer 
fibres of the human frame ſhould be put in 


a tremulous motion, when they happen to 


be in uniſon with any notes proceeding from 
external objects. That certain bodily pains 
might be alleviated by certain ſounds, was 
believed by the Grecks and Romans: and we 
have it on the beſt authority, that one ſpecies 
at leaſt of madneſs was once curable by me- 


lody . I have ſeen even inſtrumental muſic 


of little expreſſion draw tears from thoſe who 
had no knowledge of the art, nor any par- 
ticular reliſh we: it. Nay, a friend of mine, 


4 1 
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who is profoundly {killed in the theory of 
muſic, well acquainted with the animal eco- 
nomy, and ſingularly accurate in his in- 
quiries into nature, aſſures me, that he has 
been once and again wrought into a feveriſh 
fit by the tones of an Eohan harp. Theſe, 
and 3 ſimilar facts that might be men- 
tioned, are not eaſily accounted for, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe, that certain ſounds may have a 
mechanical influence upon certain parts of 
the human body. — Be that however as it 
will, it admits of no doubt, that the mind 
may be agreeably affected by mere ſound, 
in which there is neither meaning nor mo- 
dulation; not only by the tones of the Eolian 
harp, and other muſical inſtruments, but al- 
ſo by the murmur of winds, groves, and 
water-falls “; nay by the ſhouts, of multi- 
tudes, by the uproar of the ocean in a ſtorm; 
and, when one can liſten to it without fear, 
by that deep and dreadful Aga PIPes" the 
der itſelf. 

Nothing is more valued in a muſical ; in- 
ſtrument or performer, than ſweetneſs, full- 
neſs, and variety of tone. Sounds are diſ- 
agrecible, which hurt the ear by their ſhrill- 
neſs, or which cannot be heard without pain- 


Sa 
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Quæ tibi, quæ tali e pro carmine dona: 
Nam neque me tantum venientis ſibilus auſtri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam littora, nec quæ 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 

Virg. Ecleg. 5. 
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ful attention on account of their exility. But 
Hud and melloto ſounds, like thoſe of thun- 
der, of a ſtorm, and of the full organ, e- 
levate the mind through the ear; even as vaſt 
magnitude yields a pleaſing aſtoniſhment, 
hen contemplated by the eye. By ſug- 
geſting the idea of great power, and ſome- 
times of great expanſion too, they excite a 
E pleaſing admiration, and ſeem to accord with 
the lofty genius of that ſoul whoſe chief de- 
E fire is for truth, virtue, and immortality, 
and the object of whoſe moſt delightful me- 
ditation is the greateſt and belt of Beings “. 
Srecetneſ of tone, and beauty of ſhape and 
colour, produce a placid acquieſcence of 
mind, accompanied with ſome degree of joy, 
= which plays in a gentle ſmile upon the coun- 
tenance of the hearer and beholder. E#qualye 
ſounds, hke ſmooth and level ſurfaces, are 
in general more pleaſing than ſuch as are 


rough,” uneven, or interrupted; yet, as the 
flowing curve, ſo eſſential to elegance of fi- 
gure, and ſo conſpicuous in the outlines of 
beautiful animals, is delightful to the eye; 
ſo notes gradually felling, and gradually de- 


ching, have an agreeable effet on the ear, 


and on the mind; the former tending to 
rouſe the faculties, and the latter to compoſe 


88 them the one promoting gentle exerciſe, 


and the other reſt, 


? See Longinus, ſect. 34. Spectator, No 412. Pleaſures 
of Imagination, book 1. verſ. 151. &c. 
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Hut of all ſounds, that which makes jt; 
way moſt directly to the human heart, i; 
the human voice: and thoſe inſtrument 
that approach neareſt to it are in expreſſion 
the moſt pathetic, and in tone the moſt per- 
fect. The notes of a man's voice, well tuned 


and well managed, haye a. mellowneſs, va- 


riety, and energy, beyond thoſe of any in- 


ſtrument; and a fine female voice, modu- 
lated by ſenſibility, is beyond compariſon the 
ſweeteſt, and moſt melting ſound, in art or 
nature. Is it not ſtrange, that the moſt mu- 
ſical people upon earth, diſſatisfied, as it 
would ſeem, with both theſe, ſhould” have 
incurred a dreadful reproach, in order to 
introduce a third ſpecies of vocal, ſound, 
that has not the perfection of either? For 
may it not be affirmed with truth, that no 
perſon of uncorrupted taſte ever heard for 


the firſt time the muſic I allude to, without 


ſome degree of horror; proceeding not only 
from the diſagreeable ideas ſuggeſted by 


what was before his eyes, but alfo from the 


. thrilling ſharpneſs of tone that ſtartled his 


ear? Let it not be ſaid, that by this abo- 


. minable expedient, choruſes are rendered 
more complete, and melodies executed, which 


before were impracticable. Nothing that 
ſhocks humanity ought to have a place in 
human art; nor can a good ear be gratified 
with unnatural ſound, ra good taſte with 
too intricate compoſition. Surely, every lo- 
ver of muſic, and of mankind, would * 
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ſee. a practice aboliſhed which is in itſelf a 
diſgrace to both; and, in its conſequences, 
ſo far from being deſirable, that it cannot 


truly be ſaid to do any thing more than to 


debaſe a noble art into trick and grimace, 
and make the human breath a vehicle, not 
to human ſentiments, but to mere empty 
ſcreaming and ſqualling. 

II. Some notes, when ſounded together, 
have an agreeable, and others a diſagreeable 
effect. The former are concord, the latter 
diſcards, When the fluctuations of air pro- 
duced; by two or more contemporary notes 
do mutually coincide, the effect is agreeable ; 
when, they mutually repel each other, the 
effect is diſagreeable. Theſe coincidences are 
not all equally perfect; nor theſe repulſions 
equally ſtrong : and therefore all concords 
are. not equally ſweet, nor all diſcords e- 
qually harſh, A man unſkilled in muſic 
might. imagine, that the molt agreeable har- 
many muſt be made up of the ſweeteſt con- 
cords,, without any mixture of difcord : and 
in like manner, a child might fancy, that 


— 


1555 ſweet- meats would prove the moſt 


4 elicigus banquet, But both would be miſ- 
Ihe fame concord may be more or 


kei ol ſing, according to its poſition ; abd 
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= Mebdy, in the language of art, is the agreeable 
Wl effect of a ſingle ſeries of muſical tones: Harmony is 
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the ſweeter concards often produce their beſt 


effect, when they are introduced by the 
harſher ones, or even by diſcords; 1 then 


they are moſt agreeable, becauſe they give 


the greateſt relief to the ear: even as health 
18 34 delightful after ſickneſs, liberty af- 
ter confinement, and a ſweet taſte when pre- 
ceded by a bitter. Diſſonance, therefore, 


is neceſſary to the perfection of harmony. 


But conſonance predominates; and to ſuch 
a degree, that, except on rare occaſions, and 
by a nice ear, the diſcord in itſelf is hardly 
perceptible. 

Muſicians have taken pains to {cover 
the principles on which concords and diſ- 
cords are to be ſo arranged as to produce the 
beſt effect; and have thus brought the whole 
art of harmony within the compaſs of a cer- 
tain number of rules, ſame. of which are 
more, and others leſs indiſpenſable, Theſe 
rules admit not of demonſtrative proof: for 
though ſome of them may be inferred by ra- 


tional deduction from * very nature of 


ſound; yet the ſupreme judge of their pro- 
priety is the human ear. They are, how- 
ever, founded on obſervation ſo accurate and 
ſo juſt, chat no artiſt ever thought of calling 
them in queſtion. Rouſſeau indeed ſome- 
where inſinuates, that habit and education 
might give us, an equal reliſh for a different 
ſyſtem of harmony; a ſentiment which! 
ſhould not have expected from an author, who 
for the moſt part rechnen an implicit 

confidence 
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totifidence in our natural feelings, and who 


certainly underſtands human nature well, 

and lic better than any other pHiloſopher. 
That 'a baſs of 'fevenths or fourths, or even 
of fftbs, ſhould ever becomè ſo agfeeable to 
any human ear, as one conſtructed according 
to the ſyſtem, is to me as inconceivable, as 
that Virgil, though turned into rugged proſe, 


would be read and admired as much as e- 


ver. Rouſſeau could not mean to extend 
this remark to the whole ſyſtem, but onl 
to ſome of its mechanical rules : and indee 


it muſt be allowed, that in this, as well as 


in other arts, there are rules which have no 
better foundation than faſhion, or the practice 
of ſome eminent compoſer. 

Natural ſenſibility is not taſte, though it 
be neceſſary to it. A painter diſcovers both 
blemiſhes and beauties in a picture, in which 
an ordinary eye can perceive neither. In 
poetical language, and in the arrangement 

and choice of words, there are many nice- 
ties, whereof they only are conſcious who 
Have practiſed verſification, as well as ftu- 
died the works of poets, and the rules of 
che art.! In ke manner, harmony muſt be 


ſtud ed a little in its principles by every per- 


ſon ho would acquire a true reliſh for it; 
practice will ever give chat 
r 5 his ear which is neceſſary to en- 
ab e him to enter with adequate ſatisfaction, 
or rational diflike, ifito the merits or deme- 
rits of a muſical performance. When once 


U 2 he 
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he can attend to the progreſs, relations, and 


dependencies, of the ſeveral parts; and re- 
member the paſt, and anticipate the future, 
at the ſame time he perceives the preſent; 
ſo as to be ſenſible of the ſkill of the com- 
poſer, and dexterity of the performer; — a 
regular concerto, well executed, will yield 
him high entertainment, even though its re- 
gularity be its principal recommendation. 
The pleaſure which an untutored hearer de- 
ri ves from it is far inferior: and yet there 
is ſomething in harmony that pleaſes, and 
in diſſonance that offends, every ear; and 
were a piece to be played confilting wholly 
of diſcords, or put together without any re- 
gard to rule, I believe no perſon whatever 
would liſten to it without great diſguſt. 

After what has been briefly faid of the 
agreeable qualities of mufical notes, it will 
not ſeem ſtrange, that a piece, either of me- 
lody or of harmony, of little or no expreſ- 
tion, ſhould, when elegantly performed, give 
ſome delight; not only to adepts, who can 
trace out the various contrivances of the 
compoſer, but even to thoſe who have little 
or no {kill in this art, and muſt therefore 
look upon the whole piece as nothing more 
tian a combination of pleaſing ſounds. 

III. But Pathos, or Expreſſion, is the chief 
excellence of muſic. Without this, it may 
amuſe the ear, it may give a little exercite 
to the mind of the hearer, it may for 4 
moment withdraw the attention from ihe 

anxities 
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anxieties of life, it may ſhow the performer's 
dexterity, the ſkill of the compoſer, or the 
merit of the inſtruments; and in all or any 
of theſe ways, it may afford a llight pleaſure: : 
but; without (engaging the affections, it 
can never yield that permanent, uſeful, and 
heart- felt gratification, which legiſlators, ci 
vil, military, and eccleſiaſtical, have expect- 
ed from it. Is it abſurd to aſcribe utility, 


this noble art? Let me expatiate a little 
in its praiſe, —— Did not one of the wiſeſt, 
and leaſt voluptuous, of all ancient legiſla- 
tors, give great encouragement to muſic *? 
— Does not a moſt judicious author a- 
ſcribe the humanity of the Arcadians to the 
influence of this art, and the barbarity of 
their neighbours the Cynethians to their ne- 
glect of it 7 —— Does not Monteſquieu, 
one of the firſt names in modern philoſo- 
phy, prefer it to all other amuſements, as 

being that which leaſt corrupts the ſcul f? 
—— Quintilian-is very copious in the praiſe 
of muſic; and extols it as an incentive to 
valour, as an inſtrument of moral and intel- 
lectual diſcipline, as an auxiliary to ſcience, 
as an ob ect of attention to the wiſeſt men, 


and a ſouree of comfort and an aſſiſtant in 


8 FO FOLEY "Se Plutarch. 
4 Polybius. Hig. lib. 4. 


| "4 Eſprit des loix, liv. 4. ch. 8. 


labour, 


and permanence, to the effects produced by 
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labour, even to the meaneſt*, The heroes; 


of ancient Greece were ambitious to excel in 
mulic; and it 1s recorded of Themiſtocles, 
as ſomething extraordinary, that he was not, 
Socrates appears to have had checks of con- 
ſeience for neglecting to accompliſh himſelf 
in this art; for he tells Cebes, a little be- 
fore he ſwallowed the deadly draught, that 
he had all his life been haunted with a dream, 
in which one ſeemed to ſay to him, 0 80 

© crates, compoſe and practiſe muſic ;” 9-7. 
e e with which admonition he amu- 
ſed himſelf while under ſentence of death, 
with turning ſome of Eſop's fables into verſe, 
and making a hymn in honour of Apollo, 
— the only ſort of harmonious compoſition 
that was then in his power f. + In armies, 
muſic has always been cultivated as a ſource 
of pleaſure, a principle of regular motion, 
and an incentive to valour and enthuſiaſm, 
The Son of Sirach declares the ancient poets 
and muſicians to be worthy of honour, and 
ranks them with the benefaQors of man- 
kind Z. Nay, Jeſus Chriſt and his apottles 
were pleated to introduce this art into the 
Chriſtian worſhip; and the church has in 
every age followed the example. 

Muſic, however, would not have recom- 


. Inſt. Orat. lib. 4. Cap. 8. 
+ Plat. Phædon. ſect. 4. 


Eccleſiaſticus, xliv. 1. — 8. 
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roes BY mended-itſelf ſo effectually to general eſteem, 
ein if it had always been merely inſtrumental. 
cles, For, if I miſtake not, the expreſſion of mu- 
not, WM? fie without poetry is vague and ambiguous; 
on- and hence it is, that the ſame aw may ſome- 
aſelk times be repeated to every ſtanza of a long 
be- ode or ballad. The change of the poet's i- 
that deas, provided the ſubject continue nearly 
am, the ſame, does not always require a change 


So- of the muſic : and if critics have ever deter- 
in mined otherwiſe, they were led into the miſ- 
mu- take, by ſuppoſing, what every muſician 
ath, knows to be abſurd, that, in fitting verſes to 
erſe, a tune, or a tune to verſes, it is more neceſ- 
allo, ſary, that particular words ſhould have par- 
tion ticular notes adapted to them, than that the 
nes, general tenor of the muſic ſhould accord with 
urce the general nature of the ſentiments. x 
ion, It is true, that to a favourite air, even 
um. when unaccompanied with words, we do 
oets commonly annex certain ideas, which may 
and have come to be related to it in conſequence 


of ſome accidental - aflociations : and ſome- 


lan- 

tles times we imagine a reſemblance (which how- 
the ever is merely imaginary) between certain 
in melodies and certain thoughts or objects. 


Thus a Scotchman may fancy, that there is 
ſome ſort of likeneſs between that charming 


of a fine paſtoral country: and to the ſame 
ment, he may annex the ideas of romantic 


love and rural tranquillity; becauſe theſe 
| form 


e OG abt te te os de Res Da eo 


ar which he calls Tweed/ide, and the ſcenery 


ar, even when only played on an inſtru- 
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form the ſubject of a pretty little ode, which 
he has often heard ſung to that air. But 
all this is the effect of habit. A foreigner, 
who hears that tune for the firſt time, en- 
tertains no ſuch fancy, The utmolt we can 
expect from him 1s, to acknowledge the air 
to be ſweet and ſimple. He would ſmile, 
if we were to aſk him, whether it bears 
any reſemblance to the hills, groves, and 
meadows, adjoining to a beautiful river ; nor 
would he perhaps think it more expreſſive 
of romantic love, than of conjugal, parental, 
or filial affection, tender melancholy, mo- 
derate joy, or any other gentle paſſion. Cer- 
tain it is, that on any one of theſe topics, 
an ode might be compoſed, which would 
ſuit the air moſt perfectly. So ambiguous 
15 muſical expreſſion. 

It is likewiſe true, that muſic merely in- 
ſtrumental does often derive fignificancy 
from external circumſtances. When an ar- 
my in battle-array is advancing to meet the 
enemy, words are not neceſſary to give mean- 
ing to the military muſic, And a ſolemn air 
on the organ, introducing or dividing the 
church- ſervice, may not only elevate the 
mind, and baniſh impertinent thoughts, but 
alſo, deriving energy from the ſurround} 
ſcene, may promote religious meditation. 

Nor can it be denied, that inſtrumental 
muſic may both quicken our ſenſibility, and 
give a direction to it; that is, may both 


* the mind for being affected, and de- 
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hich termine it to one ſet of affections rather than 
But another; — to melancholy, for inſtance, ra- 
ner, WS ther than merriment, compoſure rather than 
en- agitation, devotion rather than levity, and 
can WW contrariwiſe. Certain tunes, too, there are, 
: air WM which, having been always connected with 
nile, certain actions, do, merely from the power 
ears of habit, diſpoſe men to thoſe actions. Such 
and are the tunes commonly uſed to regulate 
nor che motions of dancing. | 

five Vet it is in general true, that Poetry is the 
ntal, ¶ moſt immediate and moſt accurate interpre- 
mo- ter of Muſic. Without this auxiliary, a 
Cer- piece of the beſt muſic, heard for the firſt 
pics, time, might be ſaid to mean ſomerhing, but 
ould we ſhould not be able to ſay what. It 
uous might incline the heart to ſenſibility: but 
poetry, or language, would be neceſſary to 


in- improve that ſenſibility into a real emotion, 
anCy by fixing the fancy upon ſome definite and 
ar- affecting ideas. A fine inſtrumental ſympho- 
t the ny well performed, is like an oration deli- 
an vered with propriety, but in an unknown 


n ail 


N tongue; it may affect us a little, but conveys 
ö t i 


no determinate feeling; we are alarmed, 


the Wi perhaps, or melted, or ſoothed, but it is very 
; but imperfectly, becauſe we know not why : — 
di; Bl the finger, by taking up the fame air, and 
applying words to it, immediately tranflates 
= che oration into our own language; then 
an 


all uncertainty vaniſhes, the fancy is filled 
with determinate ideas, and determinate e- 
motions take poſſeſſion of the heart. 

Vol. II. X A 
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A great part of our faſhionable muſic 
ſeems intended rather to tickle and aſtoniſh 
the hearers, than to inſpire them with any 
permanent emotions. And if that be the 
end of the art, then, to be ſure, this faſhion- 
able muſic is juſt what it ſhould be, and the 
ſimpler ſtrains of former ages are good for 
nothing. Nor am I now at leiſure to in- 
quire, whether it be better for an audience 
to be thus tickled and aſtoniſhed, than ty 
have their fancy impreſſed with beautiful 
images, and their hearts melted with tender 
paſſions, or elevated with ſublime ones. But 
if you grant me this one point, that muſic 
is more or leſs perfect, in proportion as it has 
more or leis power over the heart, it wil 
follow, that all muſic merely inſtrumental, 
and which does not derive ſignificancy from 
any of the aſſociations, habits, or outward 
circumſtances, above mentioned, is to a cer- 
tain degree imperfect; and that, while the 
rules hinted at in the following queries are 
overlooked by compoſers and performers, vo- 
cal muſic, though it may aſtoniſh mankind, 
or afford them a ſlight gratification, will 
never be attended with thoſe important effect 
that we know it produced of old 1 in the days 
of ſimplicity and true taſte, 

1. Is not good muſic ſet to bad poetry 
as unexpreſſive, and therefore as abſurd, 45 
good poetry ſet to bad muſic, or as harmo- 
nious language without meaning? Yet the 


generality of muſicians appear to be indiffer- 
ent 
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wuſic ent in regard to this matter. If the ſound 
2h WY of the words be good, or the meaning of 
] particular words agreeable if there be a com- 
5 petency of hills and rills, doves and loves, 


mon fountains and mountains, with a tolerable 

1 the collection of garlands and lambkins, nymphs 

1 for and cupids, bergeres and tortorellas, they are 

not ſolicitous about ſenſe or elegance. In 

es which they ſeem to me to conſult their own 
0 


E honour as little as the rational entertainment 
Jof others. For what is there to elevate the 
mind of that compoſer, who condemns him- 
ſelf to ſet muſic to inſipid doggerel ? Han- 
del's genius never ſoared to heaven, till it 
caught ſtrength and fire from the ſtrains of 
E inſpiration. — 2. Should not the words of 
& every ſong be intelligible to thoſe to whom 
it is addreſſed, and be diſtinctly articulated, 
ſo as to be heard as plainly as the notes? 
Or can the human mind be rationally grati- 
& fied with that which it does not perceive, 
or which, if it did perceive, it would not 
& underſtand ? And therefore, is not the mu- 
fic of a ſong faulty, when it is ſo complex 
as to make the diſtin articulation of the 
words impracticable? 3. If the ſinger's 
voice and words ought to be heard in every 
part of the ſong, can there be any pro- 
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1 priety in noiſy accompaniments? And as 
er every performer in a numerous band is not 
ye perfectly diſcreet, and as ſome performers may 


be more careful to diſtinguiſh themſelves than 
do juſtice to the ſong, will not an inſtru- 
| A 2 mental 
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mental accompaniment be almoſt neceſſarily 


too noiſy, if it is complex? 4. Does 
not the frequent repetition of the ſame words 
in a ſong, confound its meaning, and diſtract 
the attention of both the ſinger and the hear- 
er? And are not long-winded diviſions (or 
ſucceſſions of notes warbled to one ſyllable) 
attended with a like inconvenience, and 
with this additional bad effect, that they diſ- 
qualify the voice for expreſſion, by exhauſt- 
ing it? Is not ſimplicity as great a perfec- 
tion in muſic, as in painting and poetry ? 
Or ſhould we admire that orator who choſe 
to expreſs by five hundred words, a ſenti- 
ment that might be more emphatically con- 
veyed in five? 5. Ought not the ſinger 
to bear in mind, that he has ſentiments to 
utter as well as ſouands? And if fo, ſhould 
he not perfectly underſtand what he ſays, as 
well as what he ſings; and not only mo- 
dulate his notes with the art of a muſician, 
but alſo pronounce his words with the pro- 
priety of a public ſpeaker? If he is taught 
to do this, does he not learn of courſe to a- 
void all grimace and finical geſticulation ? 
And will he not then acquit himſelf in ſing- 
ing like a rational creature, and a man of 
ſenſe? Whereas, by purſuing a contrary 
conduct, is he not to be conſidered rather 
as a puppet or wind-inſtrument, than as an 
elegant artiſt? 6. Is not church-muſic 
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more important than any other ? and ought 
it not for that reaſon to be moſt intelligible 
and 
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and expreſſive? But will this be the caſe, 
if the notes are drawn out to ſuch an im- 
moderate length, that the words of the ſing- 
er cannot be underſtood? Beſides, does not 
exceſſive ſlowneſs, in ſinging or ſpeaking, 
tend rather to wear out the ſpirits, than to 
elevate the fancy, or warm the heart? It 
would ſeem, then, that the vocal part of 
church-muſic ſhould never be ſo ſlow as to 
fatigue thoſe who ſing, or to render the 
words of the ſong in any degree unintelligi- 
ble to thoſe who hear. 7. Do flouriſhed 
cadences, whether by a voice or inſtrument, 
ſerve any other purpoſe, than to take off our 
attention from the ſubject, and ſet us a-ſta- 
ring at the flexibility of the performer's voice, 
the ſwiftneſs of his fingers, or the ſound 
of his fiddle? And if this be their only 
uſe, do they not counteract, inſtead of pro- 
moting, the chief end of muſic? What 
ſhould we think, if a tragedian, at the con- 
cluſion of every ſcene, or of every ſpeech, 
m Othello, were to ſtrain his throat into a 
preternatural ſcream, make a hideous wry 
face, or cut a caper four feet high ? We 
might wonder at the ſtrength of his voice, 


the phancy of his features, or the ſpringineſs 


of his limbs; but ſhould hardly admire him 
as intelligent in his art, or reſpectful to his 
audience. 

But is it not agreeable to hear a florid ſong 
by a fine performer, though now and then 
the voice ſhould be drowned amidſt the ac- 
WERE companiments, 
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companiments, and though the words ſhould 
not be underitood by the hearers, or even 
by the ſinger? I anſwer, that nothing can 
be very agreeable, which brings diſappoint- 
ment. In the'caſe ſuppoſed, the tones of the 
voice might no doubt give pleaſure : but 
from inſtrumental muſic we expect ſome- 
thing more, and from vocal muſic a great 
deal more, than mere ſweetneſs of ſound, 
From poetry and muſic united we have a 
right to expect pathos, ſentiment, and me- 
lody, and in a word every gratification that 
the'tuneful art can beſtow. But in ſweet- 
neſs of tone the beſt ſinger 1s not ſuperior, 
and ſcarcely equal, to an Eolus harp, to Viſ- 
cher's hautboy, or to Giardini's violin. And 
can we without diflatisfaction ſee a human 
creature dwindle into mere wood and cat- 
gut? Can we be gratified with what only 
tickles the ear, when we had reaſon to hope, 
that a powerful addreſs would have been 
made to the heart? —A handſome actreſs 
walking on the ſtage would no doubt be look- 
ed at with complacency for a minute or two, 
though the were not to ſpeak a word. But 
ſurely we had a right to expect a different 
ſort of entertainment; and were her ſilence 
to laſt a few minutes longer, I believe the 
politeſt audience in Europe would let her 
know that they were offended. — To con- 
clude: A ſong, which we liſten to without 
underſtanding the words, 1s like a picture 


ſeen at too great a diſtance, The former 
» | may 
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may be allowed to charm the ear with ſweet 
ſounds, in the ſame degree in which the 
latter pleaſes the eye with beautiful colours. 
But, till the deſign of the whole, and the 
meaning of each part, be wade obvious to 
ſenſe, it is impoſſible to derive any rational 
entertainment from either, 

1 hope I have given no offence to the con- 

noiſſeur by theſe obſervations. They are 
dictated by a hearty zeal for the honour of 
an art, of which I have heard and ſeen; e- 
nough to be ſatisfied, that it is capable of 
being improved into an inſtrument of, vir- 
tue, as well as of pleaſure, If I did no 
think ſo, I ſhould hardly have taken 55 
trouble to write theſe ee flight as they 
are, upon the philoſophy of it, But to re- 
turn : 

Every thing in art, nature, or common 
life, muſt give deliglu, which communi- 
cates delightful paſſions to the human mind. 
And becauſe all the paſſions that muſic can 
inſpire are of the agreeable kind, it follows, 
that all pathetic or expreſſive muſic mult be 
agreeable, Muſic may inſpire. devotion, for- 
titude, compaſſion, benevolence, tranquilli- 
ty; it may infuſe a gentle ſorrow that ſoftens, 
without wounding, the heart, or a ſublime 
horror that expands, and elevates, while it 
aſtoniſhes, the imagination: but muſic has 
no expreſſion for impiety, cowardice, cruel- 
ty, hatred, or diſcontent. _ Eor every eſſen- 
on rule of the art tends to produce pleaſing 

combinations; 
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combinations of ſound; and it is difficul 
to conceive, how from theſe any painful or 
criminal affections ſhould ariſe, I believe, 
however, it might be practicable, by men us 
of harſh tones, irregular rhythm, and con- 
tinual diſſonance, to work the mind into 1 
diſagreeable ſtate, and to produce horrible 
thoughts, and criminal propenſity, as well 
as painful ſenſations. But this would not 
be muſic; nor can it ever be for the intereſt 
of any ſociety to put ſuch a villanous arc in 
practice. 0 
Milton was ſo ſenfible of the moral ten- 
dency of muſical expreſſion, that he aſcribes 
to it the power of raiſing ſome praiſe- wor- 
thy emotions even in the devils themſelves *, 
Would Dryden, if he had been an adept 
in this art, as Milton was, have made the 
ſong of Tumotheus inflame Alexander to re- 
venge and cruelty ? — At any rate, I am 
well pleaſed that Dryden fell into this miſ- 
take (if it be one), becauſe it has produced 
ſome of the moſt animated lines that ever 
were written T. And I am alſo pleaſed to 
find, for the honour of muſic, and of this 
criticiſm, that hiſtory aſcribes the burning 
of Perſepolis, not to any of the tuneful 
tribe, but to the inſtigation of a drunken 
harlot. 
IV. Is there not reaſon to think, that 


* Paradiſe Loſt, b. 1. verſ. 549.— 562. 
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variety and ſimplicity of ſtructure may con- 
tribute ſomething to the agreeableneſs of mu- 
ſic, as well as of poetry and proſe. Varie- 
ty, kept within due bounds, cannot fail to 
8 pleaſe, becauſe it refreſhes the mind with 
EZ perpetual novelty ; and is therefore ſtudiouſſy 
& ſought after in all the arts, and in none of 
them more than in muſic. To give this cha- 
racter to his compoſitions, the poet varies his 
phraſeology and ſyntax; and the feet, the 
& pauſes, and the ſound of contiguous verſes, 
as much as the ſubject, the language, and 
the laws of verſification will permit: and the 
proſe- writer combines longer with ihorter 
ſentences in the ſame paragraph, longer with 
8 ſhorter clauſes in the ſame ſentence, and even 
longer with ſhorter words in the fame clauſe; 
terminates contiguous clauſes and ſentences. 
by a different cadence, and conſtructs them 
by a different ſyntax; and in general avoids 
all monotony and fimilar ſounds, except 
where they are unavoidable, or where they 
may contribute (as indeed they often do) to 
energy or perſpicuity. The muſician diver- 
ſifies his melody, by changing his keys; by 
deferring or interrupting his cadences ; by a 
mixture of {lower and quicker, higher and 
lower, ſofter and louder notes; and, in pie- 
ces of length, by altering the rhythm, the 
movement, and the air: and his harmony he 
varies, by varying his concords and dit- 
cords, by a change of modulatioa, by con- 
traſting the aſcent or flower motion of one 
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part to the deſcent or quicker motion of ano- 
ther, by aſſigning different harmonies to the 
ſame melody, or different melodies to the 


ſame harmony, and by many other contri- 


vances. 


Simplicity makes muſic, as well as lan- 


guage, intelligible and expreſſive. It is in 
every work of art a recommendatory quality. 
In muſic it is indiſpenſable; for we are never 

pleaſed with that muſic Which we cannot un- 
derſtand, or which ſeems to have no mean- 
ing. Of che ancient muſic little more is 
known, than that it was very affecting and 
very ſimple. All popular and favourite airs; 
all that remains of the old national muſic in 
every country; all military marches, church- 
runes, and other compoſitions that are more 
immediately addreſſed to the heart, and in- 
rended to pleaſe the general taſte; all pro- 
verbial maxims of morality and prudence, 
and all thoſe poetical phraſes and lines, which 
every body remembers, and is occaftonally 
repeating, are remarkable for ſimi plieity 
To which we may add, that oe l while 
it improves in fimplicity, grows il more 
and more perfect: and that, as it loſes this 
character, it declines in the ſame propor- 
tion from the ſtandard of elegance, and 
draws nearer and nearer to utter deprava- 
tion *. Without ſimplicity, the varieties of 
art, inſtead of pleaſing, would. only bewilder 
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ee azzenzion, and confound the judgement. 
N „Rhythm, or Number, 1 is in muſic a co- 
pious ſource. of both variety and unifor- 
I mity. Not to enter into any nice {| pecula- 
tionſon the nature of rhythm * (for which 
this is not a proper. ne I. hall only ob- 
Y ſerve... that notes, as united in muſic, ad- 
mit of the diſtinction of quick and flow, as. 
5 well as of acute and grave; and that on the 
. former diſtinction depends what is here cal- 
led Rhythm... It is — only thing i in a tune 
E which the drum can imitate. And by that 
inſtrument, the rhythm of any tune may be 
I imitated. moſt perfectly, as well as by the 
ſound. of the feet in dancing: — only as the 
feet can hardly move ſo quick as the drum- 
cks,. the dancer may be obliged to repeat 
his, ſtrokes at longer intervals, by ſuppoſing. 
the muſic divided into larger portions; to 
giye one ſtroke, for example, where the 

mer might give two or three, or two 
wh . the other would give four or fix, For 
a pigs of regular muſic is ſuppoſed to 


be divided into ſmall portions (ſeparated in 
; 238 by croſs line called a bar) which, 
wh they contain more or fewer notes, 


are, all equal i in reſpect of time. In this way, 
che rhythm is a ſource of uniformity; which 
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it, are very accurately explained by the learned author 


of An Eflay an the arigin and progreſs of languages 
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pleaſes, by ſuggeſting the agreeable ideas of 


regularity and ſkill, and, ſtill more, by ren- 
dering the muſic intelligible. It alſo plea- 
fes, by railing and gratifying expectation: 

for if the movement of the piece were govern- 
ed by no rule; if what one hears of it du- 
ring the preſent moment were in all reſpects 
unlike and incommenſurable to what one 
was to hear the next, and had heard the 
laſt, the whole would be a maſs of con- 
fuſion; and the ear would either be bewil- 
dered, having nothing to reſt upon, and 
nothing to anticipate; or, if it ſhould expect 
any ſtated ratio between the motion and the 
time, would be diſappointed when it found 
that there was none. — That rhythm is a 
ſource of very great variety, every perſon 
muſt be ſenfible, who knows only the names 
of the muſical notes, with ſuch of their 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions as relate to time; 
or who has attended to the manifold varie- 
ties of quick and ſlow motion, Which the 
drum is capable of producing. 

As order and proportion are always as 
lighrful, it is no wonder that mankind” Jhould 
be agrecably affected with the rhythm of 
muſic, That they are, the univerſal uſe of 
dancing, and of the © ſpirit-ſtirring drum, 
is a ſuthicient evidence. Nay, I have known 
a child imitate the rhythm of tunes before 
he could ſpeak, and long before he could ma- 
nage his voice ſo as to imitate their melody; 
— which is a proof, that human nature 1s 
| ſuſceptible 
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of 


Z ſuſceptible of this delight previouſly to the 
; acquirement of artificial habits, 255 
PV. I hinted at the power of accidenta 
aſſociation in giving ſignificancy to muſical 
compoſitions. It may be remarked further, 
that aſſociation contributes greatly to height- 
en their agreeable effect. We have heard 
them performed, ſome time or other, in an 
agreeable place perhaps, or by an agree- 
able perſon, or accompanied with words that 
deſeribe agreeable ideas; or we have heard 
them in our early years; a period of life, 
which we ſeldom look back upon without 
E pleaſure, and of which Bacon recommends 
the frequent [recollection as an expedient to 


preſerve. health. Nor is it neceſſary, that 
ſuch melodies or harmonies ſhould have much 


intrinſic merit, or that they ſhould call up a- 
ny diſtinct remembrance of the agreeable i- 
deas aſſociated with them. There are ſea- 
ſons, at which we are gratified with very 
moderate excellence. In childhood, every 
tune is delightful to a muſical ear; in our 
advanced years, an indifferent tune will pleaſe, 


when er off by the amiable qualities of the 
performer, or by any other agreeable circum- 
ſtance, — During the laſt war, the Belleiſle 
march was long a general favourite, It filled 


the minds of our people with magnificent i- 


deas of armies, and conqueſt, and military 
iplendor ; for they believed it to be the tune 
that was played by the French garriſon when 
it marched out with the honours of war, and 
| {urrendered 
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ſurrendered that fortreſs to the Britiſh t troops. 
— The flute of a ſhepherd, heard at a di- 
ſtance, in a fine ſummer day, amidſt a beau- 
tiful ſcene of groves, hills, and waters, will 
give rapture to the ear of the wanderer, 
though the tune, the inſtrument, and the 
mufician, be ſuch as he could not endure in 
any other place. —If a ſong, or piece of mu- 
fic, ſhould call up only a taint remembrance, 
that we were happy the laſt time we heard 
it, nothing more would be needful to make 
us liſten to it again with peculiar ſatisfac- 
tion. 

It is an amiable prejudice chat people ge- 
nerally entertain in favour of their national 
muſic. This loweſt degree of patriotiſin i 1s 


not without its merit: and that man muſt 
have a hard heart, or dull imagination, in 


whom, though endowed with muſical ſenſi- 


bility, no ſweet emotions would As, on 
hearing, in his riper years, or in a foreign 
land, thoſe ſtrains that were the Aae of 
his childhood. What thoug ary the 

ferior to the Italian ? What ES they. be 
even irregular and rude? It is not their me- 


Tit, which i in the caſe ſuppoſed would. intereſt 


a native, but the charming ideas they, would 
recal to his mind : —ideas of ; innocence, ſim- 
plicity, and leiſure, of romantic enterpriſe, 
and enthuſiaſtic attachment; and of ſcenes, 
which, on recollection, we are inclined to 
think, that a brighter ſun illuminated, a 
freſher verdure crowned, and purer 1kies and 

happier 
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ha pier climes conſpired to beautify, than 


. are now to be ſeen in the dreary paths of 


et whe? 
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; care and diſappointment, into which men, 
=_ yielding to the paſſions peculiar to more ad- 
I g vanced years, are tempted to wander. There 
r, 675 


are couplets in Ogilvie's Tranſlation of Vir- 
gil, which I could never read without emo- 
Y tions far more ardent than the merit of the 
numbers would juſtify, But it was that book 
” uhich firſt taught me © the tale of Troy 


ar PS 


divine,“ and firſt made me acquainted with 
poetical ſentiments; and though I read it 
when almoſt an infant, it conveyed to my 
| heart ſome pleaſing impreſſions, that remain 
there unimpaired to this day. 


— 


al WW "There is a dance in Switzerland, which 
che young ſhepherds perform to a tune played 
. on a fort of bag- pipe. The tune is called 
= Wk des vaches; it is wild and irregular, 
t- but has nothing in its compoſition that could 
N recommend it to our notice. But the Swiſs 
> are {6 intoxicated with this tune, that if at 
of Hat tüte they hear it, when abroad in fo- 
* eh 'rvice, they burſt into tears; and oft- 
de Wen” falk fick, and even die, of a paſſionate 
1 defire to reviſit their native country; for 


* Rouſſeau, 
a vaches, 
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to their memory thoſe regions of wild beau- 


ty and rude magnificence, | thoſe days of li- 


berty and peace, thoſe nights of feſtivity, 
thoſe happy aſſemblies, thoſe tender paſſions, 
which formerly endeared to them their coun- 
try, their homes, and their employments; 
and which, when compared with the ſcenes 
of uproar they are now engaged 1n, and the 
fervitude they now undergo, awaken ſuch 
regret as entirely overpowers them. 


e 


Conjectures on ſome peculiarities of Nationd 
Muſic. 


— 


THæe is a certain ſtyle of melody peculiar 
to each muſical country, — 3 the peo- 
ple of that country are apt to prefer to every 
other ſtyle. That they ſhould prefer their 
own, is not ſurpriſing; and that the melody 
of one people {hould differ from that of an- 
other, is not more ſurpriſing, perhaps, than 
that the language of one people ſhould differ 
from that of another. But there is ſome- 
thing not unworthy of notice in the part! 
cular expreſſion and ſtyle that characteriſ 
the muſic of one nation or province, and 
diſtinguiſh it from every other fort of mu- 
fic. Of this diverſity Scotland ſupplies 
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au- | a ſtriking example. The native melody of the 
pr Ihighlands and weſtern ifles is as different from 


that of the ſouthern part of the kingdom, as 


ns, the Hiſh or Erſe language is different from 
un- che Engliſh or Scotch. In the concluſion of 
ts; Na diſcourſe on muſic as it relates to the mind, 
nes Nit will not perhaps be impertinent to offer 
the Na conjecture on the cauſe of theſe peculiari- 
uch ties; which, though it ſhould not (and in- 


deed I am fatisfied that it will not) fully 
account for any one of them, may however 
E incline the reader to think that they are not 
E unaccountable, and may alſo throw ſome 
© faint light on this part of philoſophy. 

Every thought that partakes of the nature 
Jof paſſion, has a correſpondent expreſſion in 
the look and geſture: and ſo ſtrict is the union 
between the paſſion and its outward fign, 
that, where the former is not in ſome degree 


Ke 


lar felt, the latter can never be perfectly natural, 
"Wi but, if aſfamed, becomes aukward mimickry, 
cr) WY inſtead of that genuine imitation of nature, 
” which draws forth the ſympathy of the be- 
od) helder. If, therefore, there be, in the cir- 
"Wh cumftances of particular nations or perſons, 
15 any thing that gives a peculiarity to their 
ier paſſions and thoughts, it ſeems reafonable 
d especk, chat they will alſo have ſomething 
we g peculiar in the expreſſion of their countenance, 
8 and even in the form of their features. Cai- 
as us Marius, Jugurtha, Tamerlane, and ſome 
Jie other great warriors, are celebrated for a 


bpeculiar ferocity of aſpect, which they had 
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no doubt contracted from a perpetual and 
unreſtrained exertion of fortitude, contempt, 
and other violent emotions. Theſe produced 
in the face their correſpondent expreſſions, 
which being often repeated, became art laſt 
as habitual to the features, as the ſentiments 
they aroſe from were to the heart. Savages, 


whole thoughts are little inured to controul, 


have more of this ſignificancy of look, than 
thoſe men, who, being born and bred in ci- 
vilized nations, are accuſtomed from their 
childhood to ſuppreſs every emotion that 
tends to interrupt the peace of ſociety. And 
while the bloom of youth laſts, and the 
ſmoothneſs of feature peculiar to that pe- 
riod, the human face is leſs marked with any 
ſtrong character, than in old age: —a pee- 
viſh or ſurly ſtripling may elude the eye of 
the phyſiognomiſt; but a wicked old man, 
whoſe viſage does not betray the evil tempera- 
ture of his heart, muſt have more cunning 
than it would be prudent for him to acknow- 
ledge. Even by the trade or profeſſion the 
human countenance may be characteriſed, 
They who employ themſelves in the nicer 
mechanic arts, that require the earneſt atten- 
tion of the artiſt, do generally. contract a 
fixedneſs of feature ſuited to that one uni- 
form ſentiment which engroſſes them while 
at work, Whereas, other artiſts, whoſe work 
requires leſs attention, and who may ply 
their trade and amuſe themſelves with con- 
verſation at the ſame time, have for the molt 
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part ſmoother and more unmeaning faces: 
their thoughts are more miſcellaneous, and 
therefore their features are leſs fixed in one 
uniform configuration. A keen penetrating 
look indicates thoughtfulneſs and ſpirit: a 
dull torpid countenance is not often accom- 
panied with great ſagacity. 

This, though there may be many an excep- 
tion, is in general true of the viſible ſigns of 
our paſhons; and it is no leſs true of the 
audible. A man habitually peeviſh, or paſ- 
ſionate, or querulous, or imperious, may 
be known by the ſound of his voice, as well 
as by his phyſiognomy. May we not go a 
ſtep farther, and ſay, that if a man under 
the influence of any paſſion were to compoſe 
a diſcourſe, or a poem, or a tune, his work 
would in ſome meaſure exhibit an image of 
his mind? I could not eaſily be perſuaded, 
that Swift and Juvenal were men of ſweet 
tempers ; or that Thomſon, Arbuthnot, and 
Prior were ill-natured. The airs of Felton 
are ſo uniformly mournful, that I cannot 
ſuppoſe him to have been a merry, or even a 
chearful man. If a muſician, in deep afilic- 
tion, were to attempt to compole a lively air, 
I believe he would not ſucceed : though I 
confeſs I do not well underſtand the nature 
Jof the connection that may take place be- 
tween a mournful mind and a melancholy 
tune. It is eaſy to conceive, how a poet of 
an orator ſhould transfuſe his paſſions into 
his work: for every paſſion ſuggeſts ideas 
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congenial to its own nature; and the com- 
poſicion of the poet, or of the orator, mul 


neceſſarily conſiſt of thoſe ideas that occur at 8 
the time he is compoſing. But muſical ſound; 


are not the ſigns of ideas; rarely are they 
even the imititions of nature ſounds : ſo 
that I am at a loſs to conceive how it {hould 


happen, that a muſician, overwhelmed with . 


ſorrow, for example, thould put together: 
ſeries of notes, whole expreſſion is contrary 


to that of another ſeries which he had put 


together when elevated with joy. Bur of 
the fact I am not doubtful; though I have 
not ſagacity, or knowledge of 0 +j enough 
to be able to explain it. And my opinion 
in this matter is warranted by that of a more 
competent judge; who ſays, ſpeaking cf 


church-voluntaries, that if the Organilt 
cc 


„ devotion, he will labour in vain to raiſe i 


in others. Nor can he hope to throv 
out thoſe happy inſtantaneous thoughts, 
which ſometimes far exceed the beſt « con- 
certed compoſitions, and which the en- 
raptured performer would gladly ſecure 
to his future uſe and pleaſure, dic the) 
not as fleetly eſcape as they ariſe *. 4 
man who has made muſic the ſtudy of hi 
life, and is well acquainted with all the bel 
examples of ſtyle and expreſſion that are t 
be found in the works of former mailers, 
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may, by memory and much practice, attain 
a ſort of mechanical dexterity in contriving 


muſic ſuitable to any given paſſion; but 
ſuch muſic would, I preſume, be vulgar and 
ſpiritleſs, compared to what an artiſt of ge- 
nius throws out, when under the power of 


any ardent emotion. It 1s recorded of Lulli, 


that, once when his imagination was all on 
fire with ſome verſes deſcriptive of terrible 
ideas, which he had been reading in a French 
tragedy, he ran to his harpſichord, and ſtruck 
off fuch a combination of ſounds, that the 
company. felt their hair ſtand on end with 
horror, II 

Let us therefore ſuppoſe it proved, or, if 
youpleaſe, take it for granted, that different 
ſentiments in the mind of the muſician will 
give different and peculiar expreſſions to his 
muſic; and upon this principle, it will not 
perhaps be impoſſible to account for ſome 
of the phenomena of a national ear. 


The highlands of Scotland are a pictu- 


reſque, but in general a melancholy country. 
Long tracts of mountainous deſert, covered 
with dark heath, and often obſcured by miſty 
weather; narrow vallies, thinly inhabited, 
and bounded by precipices reſounding with 
the fall of torrents; a ſoil Fo rugged, and 
a climate ſo dreary, as in hy te ad- 
mit neither the amuſem ehe M uürage, 
nor the labours of agricultM; the mourn- 


ful daſhing of waves along the friths and 


lakes that interſect the country; the por- 
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tentous noiſes which every change of the 
wind, and every increaſe and diminution of 
the waters, is apt to raiſe, in a lonely re- 
gion, full of echoes, and rocks, and caverns; 
the groteſque and ghaſtly appearance of ſuch 
a landſcape by the light of the moon: — ob- 
jets like theſe diftuſe a gloom over the fan- 
cy, which may be compatible enough with 
occaſional and ſocial merriment, but cannot 
fail to tincture the thoughts of a native in 
the hour of filence and ſolitude. If theſe 
people, notwithſtanding their reformation 
in religion, and more frequent intercourſe 
with ſtrangers, do ſtill retain many of their 
old ſuperſtitions, we need not doubt but in 
former times they muſt have been much more 
enilaved to the horrors of 1magination, when 
beſet with the bugbears of Popery, and the 
darkneſs of Paganiſm. Moſt of their ſuper- 
ſtitions are of a melancholy caſt. That Se- 
cond Sight, wherewith ſome of them are til! 
{ſuppoſed to be haunted, is conſidered by 
themſelves as a misfortune, on account of 
the many dreadful images it is ſaid to ob- 
trude upon the fancy. I have been told, 
chat the inhabitants of ſome of the Alpine 
regions do likewiſe lay claim to a ſort of 
ſecond ſight. Nor is it wonderful, that 
perſons of lively imagination, immured in 
deep ſolitude, and ſurrounded with the ſtu- 
pendous ſcenery of clouds, precipices, and 
torrents, ſhould dream, even when they 
think themſelves awake, of thoſe few ſtriking 

ideas 
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ideas with which their lonely lives are diver- 
fified ; of corpſes, funeral proceſſions, and 
other objects of terror ; or of marriages, and 
the arrival of ſtrangers, and ſuch like mat- 
ters of more agreeable curioſity *. Let it be 

"28. obſerved 


4 


* do not find ſufficient evidence for the reality of 


. ſecond fight, or at leaſt of what is commonly underſtood 


by that term. A treatiſe on the ſubject was publiſh- 


e ee ee EI ROI WE Err Raw nn 


ed in the year 1762, in which many tales were told 
of perſons, whom the author believed to have been fa- 
EZ voured, or haunted, with theſe illuminations; but moſt 
of the tales were trifling and ridiculous : and the whole 
work betrayed on the part of the compiler ſuch ex- 
treme .credulity, as could not fail to prejudice many 


readers againſt his ſyſtem. — That any of theſe viſiona- 
ries are liable to be ſwayed in their declarations by 1ini- 
ſter views, I will not ſay; though a gentleman of cha- 
racter aſſured me, that one of them offered to fell him 
this unaccountable talent for half a crown. But this I 
think may be ſaid with confidence, that none but 1gno- 
rant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And in 
them it may be nothing more, perhaps, than ſhort fits 
of ſudden ſleep or drowſineſs attended with lively dreams, 
and ariſing from ſome bodily diſorder, the cftect of idle- 
neſs, low ſpirits, or a gloomy imagination. For it is ad- 
mitted, even by the moſt credulous highlanders, that, as 
knowledge and induſtry are propagated in their country, 
the ſecond ſight . diſappears in proportion: and nobody 
ever laid claim to this faculty, who was much employed 


dinary, that one ſhould have the appearance of being a- 
wake, and, ſhould even think one's felf ſo, during theſe 
fits of dozing; or that they ſhould come on ſuddenly, 
and while one is engaged in ſome buſineſs. The ſame 
thing happens to perſons much fatigued, or long kept a- 
wake, who frequently fall afleep for a moment, or for 
a longer ſpace, while they are ſtanding, or walking, or 
riding on horſeback. Add but a lively dream to this 

| Ne Ed ͤ 
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obſerved alſo, that the ancient highlander; 
of Scotland had hardly any other way of 


ſupporting 


ſlumber, and (which is the frequent effect of diſeaſe) 
take a way the conſciouſneſs of having been aſleep; and 
a ſuperſtitious man, who is always hearing and believing 
tales of ſecond fight, may eaſily miſtake his dream for 
a waking viſion : which however is ſoon forgotten when 
no ſublequent occurrence recals it to his memory; but 
which, if it ſhall be thought to reſemble any future e- 
vent, exalts the poor dreamer into a highland prophet, 
This conceit makes him more recluſe and more me- 
Tancholy than ever, and ſo feeds his diſeaſe, and mul. 
tiplies his viſions; which, if they are not diſſipated by 
buſineſs or ſociety, may continue to haunt him as long 
as he livesz and which, in their progreſs through the 
neighbourhood, receive ſome new tincture of the mar- 
vellous from every mouth that promotes their circula- 
tion. As to the prophetical nature of this ſecond- 
fight, it cannot be admitted at all. That the Deity 
fthould work a miracle, in order to give intimation of 
the frivolous things that theſe tales are made up of, the 
arrival of a ftranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the co- 
Jour of a ſuit of cloaths; and that theſe intimations 
thould be given for no end, and to thoſe perſons only 
who are idle and ſolitary, who ſpeak Erſe, or who live 
among mountains and deſerts, — is like nothing in na- 
ture or providence that we ;are acquainted with; and 
muſt therefore, unleſs it were confirmed by ſatisfactory 
proof, (which is not the caſe), be rejected as abſurd and 
incredible. The viſions, ſuch as they are, may reaſon: 
ably enough be aſcribed to a diſtempered fancy. And 
that in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain 
appearances ſhould, on ſome rare occaſions, reſemble 
certain events, is to be expected from the laws ot 
chance; and ſeems to have in it nothing more marvel- 
lous or ſupernatural, than that the parrot, who deals out 
his ſcurrilities at random, ſhould ſometimes happen t0 
ſalute the paſſenger by his right appellation, - , 
7 Wit 
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ſupporting themſelves, than by hunting, 
fiſhing, or war, profeſſions that are conti- 
nually expoſed to fatal accidents. And hence, 
no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their ſolitude, and a deeper gloom 
overſhadow the imagination even of the har- 
dieſt native. 


But, whatever the reader may think of theſe remarks, 
or of their pertinency to the preſent ſubject, 1 am ſure 1 
ſhall not be blamed for quoting, from a poem little 
known, the following very pictureſque lines ; which may 
ſhow, that what in hiſtory or philoſophy would make 
but an awkward figure, may ſometimes have a charming 


effect in poetry. 


Fer ſince of old the haughty Thanes of Roſs 

(So to the ſimple ſwain tradition tells) 

Were wont, with clans and ready vaſſals throng'd, 
To wake the*bounding ſtag, or guilty wolf; 

There oft is heard at midnight, or at noon, 
Beginning faint, but riſing ſtill more loud 

And nearer, voice of hunters and of hounds, 
And horns, hoarſe-winded, blowing far and keen. 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies; the gale 
Labours with wilder ſhrieks, and rifer din 

Of hot purſuit; the broken cry of deer 
Mangled by throttling dogs ; the ſhouts of men, 
And hoofs thick-beating on the hollow hill. 
Sudden, the grazing heifer in the vale 

Starts at the tumult, and the herdſman's ears 
Tingle with inward dread. Aghaſt he eyes 

The mountain's height, and all the ridges round; 
Vet not one trace of living wight diſcerns: 

Nor knows, o'eraw'd and trembling as he ſtands, 
To what, or whom, he owes his idle fear, 

To ghoſt, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend 

But wonders ; and no end of wondering finds. 

ALBANI14a, a poem. London, 1737, folio. 
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What then would it be reaſonable to ex- 
ped from the fanciful tribe, from the mu- 
Acians and poets, of ſuch a region ? Strains, 
expreſſive of joy, ar Ae 250 or the ſofter 
paſſions? No: their ſtyle muſt have been 
better ſuited to their een. And ſo 
we find in fact that their muſic is. The 
wildeſt irregularity appears in its compoſi- 
tion: the expreſſion is warlike, and melan- 
choly, and approaches eyen to the terrible, 
And that their poetry 1s almoſt uni- 
formly mournful, and their views of nature 
dark and dreary, will be allowed, by all 
who admit the authenticity of Oſſian; and 
not doubted by any who believe thoſe frag- 
ments of highland poetry to be genuine, 
which many old people, now alive, of that 
country, remember to have heard in their 
youth, and were then taught to refer to a 
pretty high antiquity, 

Some of the Ther provinces of Scot- 
land preſent a very different proſpect. Smooth 
and lofty hills covered with verdure ; clear 
ſtreams winding through long and beauti- 
ful vallies; trees produced without culture, 
here ſtraggling or ſingle, and there croud- 
ing into little groves and bowers; — with 


other circumſtances peculiar to the diſtrids 


J allude to, render them fit for paſturage, 
and Fus to romantic leiſure and ten- 
cler paſſions. Several of the old Scotch ſongs 
take their names from the rivulets, villages, 


and hills, adjoining to the Tweed near 1. 
roſe 


— 
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roſe *; à region diſtinguiſhed by many 
1 varieties of rural ſcenery, and 
which, whether we conſider the face of the 
country, or the genius of the people, may 
properly enough be termed the Arcadia of 
Scotland. And all theſe ſongs are ſweetly 
and powerfully expreſſive of love and ten- 


3 derneſs, and other emotions ſuited to the tran- 


quillity of paſtoral life. 

It is a common opinion, that theſe ſongs 
vere compoſed by David Rizzio, a muſician 
from Italy, the ee favourite of a 
very unfortunate queen. But this muſt be 
Ja miſtake, The ſtyle of the Scotch muſic 
vas fixed before his time; for many of the 
beſt of theſe tunes, are aſcribed by tradi- 
tion to a more remote period. And it is 
not. to be ſuppoſed, that he, a foreigner, 
and in the latter part of his life a man of 


buſineſs, could have acquired or invented 


4 a ſtyle, of muſical compoſition . ſo different 
in every reſpect from that to which he had 
been accuſtomed in his own country. Me- 
a is ſo much the - characteriſtic of the 
W Scotc tunes, that I doubt whether even 

; baſſes. were ſet to them before the preſent 

century ; whereas in the days of Rizzio, 
| Harmony was the 8 ſtudy of the I- 
. i e eee Paleſtina himſelf, who 
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flouriſhed about two hundred and fifty years 
ago, and who has obtained the high title of 
Father of Harmony, is by a great maſter # 
ranked with thoſe who neglected air, and 
were too cloſely attached to counterpoint ; 
and at the time when Rizzio was a ſtudent 
in the art, Paleſtina's muſt have been the fa- 
vourite mufic in Italy. Beſides, though 
the ſtyle of the old Scotch melody has been 
well imitated by Mr Ofwald, and ſome o- 
ther natives, I do not find that any foreigner 
has ever caught the true ſpirit of it. Gemi- 
niani, a great and original genius in this 
art, and a profeſſed admirer of the Scotch 
fongs, (ſome of which he publiſhed with ac- 
companiments), uſed to ſay, that he had 
blotted many a quire of paper to no pur- 
pole, in attempting to compoſe a fecond 
{train to that fine little air which in Scot- 
land is known by the name of The broom of 
Cowdenknows. To all which we may add, 
that Taſſoni, the author of La Secchza rapita, 
tpeaks of this muſic as well eſteemed by 
the Italians of his time, and aſcribes the 
invention of it to James King of Scotland: 
— which a foreigner might naturally do, as 
all the Scotch kings of that name, particu- 
larly the firſt, third, tourth, and fifth, were 
{killed both in muſic and poetry. 

But though I admit Taſſoni's teſtimony 
as a proof, that the Scotch muſic 1s more 
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ancient than Rizzio, I do not think him 
right in what he ſays of its inventor. Nor 
can I acquieſce in the opinion of thoſe who 
give the honour of this invention to the 
monks of Melroſe, I rather believe, that 


it took its riſe among men who were real 
# ſhepherds, and who actually felt the ſenti- 
ments and affections, whereof it is ſo very 


expreſſive. Rizzio may have been one of the 
firſt, perhaps, who made a collection of theſe 
ſongs; or he may have played them with 
more delicate touches than the Scotch mu- 
ſicians of that time; or perhaps corrected 
the extravagance of certain paſlages ; —for 
one is ſtruck with the regularity of ſome, as 
well as amuſed with the wildneſs of others: 
—and in all or any of thoſe caſes, it might 
be ſaid with truth, that the Scotch muſic is 
under obligations to him : — but that this 
{tyle of paſtoral melody, ſo unlike the Italian, 
and in every reſpect ſo peculiar, ſhould have 
been eſtabliſhed or invented by him, is in- 
credible; nay, (if it- were worth while to 
allert any thing ſo poſitively on ſuch a ſub- 
ject), we might even ſay impoſlible. 

The acknowledged and unequalled excel- 
lence of the Italian muſic, is one of thoſe 
phenomena of a National Taſte, that may in 
part be accounted for. Let us recollect tome 


= particulars of the hiſtory of that period, 


when this muſic began to recommend itſelf 

to general notice. 
Leo the Tenth, and ſome of his imme- 
diate 
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diate predeceſſors, had many great vices, and 


ſome virtues; and we at this day feel the 
good effects of both: for Providence has | vn 


been pleaſed, in this inſtance, as in many TI 
others, to bring good out of evil, and to ac- in 
compliſh the moſt glorious purpoſes by means 6 


that ſeemed to have an oppoſite tendency, 
The profuſion, and other more ſcandalous {WE 
qualities of Leo, were inſtrumental in haſten- 
ing forward the Reformation: to his liberali- 
ty and love of art we owe the fineſt pictures, 
the fineſt muſical compoſitions, and ſome of 
the fineſt poems in the world. 

The ſixteenth century does indeed great 
honour to Italian genius. The ambition of 
Alexander the Sixth, and Julius the Second, 
had raiſed the Papal power to higher emi- 
nence, and ſettled it on a firmer foundation, 
than had been . known before their time. 
Leo, therefore, had leiſure to indulge his 
love of luxury and of art; and the Italians, 
under his adminiſtration, to cultivate the 
arts and ſciences, which many other favour- 
able events conſpired to promote. Printing 
had been lately found out: the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks. had made a 
diſperſion of the learned, many of whom 
took refuge in Italy: Leo found, in the 
treaſures accumulated by Julius the Second, 
and in the ample revenues of the pontificate, 
the means both of generoſity and of de- 
bauchery: and when the Pope, and the 
houſes of Medici and Montefeltro, had ſet the 

| example, 
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example, it became the faſhion all over Italy, 
to patroniſe genius, and encourage learning. 
I The firſt efforts of a literary ſpirit appeared 
in tranſlating the Greek authors into Latin; 


a tongue which every ſcholar was ambitious 


to acquire, and in which many elegant com- 
poſitions, both verſe and proſe, were pro- 


duced about this time in Italy. Fracaſtorius, 
Sanazarius, Vida, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in Latin poetry ; ; Bembo, Caſa, Manutius, 


[Sigonius, in Latin proſe, But genius ſel- 


dom diſplays itſelf to advantage in a foreign 


tongue. The cultivation of the Toſcan lan- 


guage, ſince the time of Petrarcha, who 
flouriſhed one hundred and fifty years be- 


fore the period we ſpeak of, had been too. 
2 much neglected; but was now reſumed with 
the moſt te ſucceſs; particularly by 
Taſſo and Arioſto, who r the Italian 
poetry to its higheſt perfection. 


The other 5 arts were no leſs R 


in the hands of Raphael and Paleſtina. What 


Homer was in poetry, theſe authors were in 


hainting and muſic. Their works are ſtill 


regarded as ſtandards of good taſte, and 


r is x4 car SER 


models for imitation: and though improve- 

ment may no doubt have been made ſince 
their time, in ſome inferior branches of their 
reipective arts, particularly in what regards 
delicacy of manner; it may with reaſon be 


doubted, whether in grandeur of deſign, and 
ſtreuge li of invention, they have as yet been 
excelled or equalled, Greece owed much of 


her 
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her literary glory to the merit of her. anciem 
authors. Ihey at once fixed the faſhion n 
the ſeveral kinds of writing; and they hap 
pened to fix it non the immoveable baſis q 
ſirfi pheiry and nature. Had not the Ita a 
Arulle in n irinfant ſtate fallen into the hand o 
of a great genius like Paleſtina, it would na 
Have arrived! ut maturity ſo ſoon. A long 
ſueceeſſon ef inferior: oompoſers might hai Wl 
made Hiſcoveries in the art, but could ng 
Have raiſed ke Above mediorrity: and ſuch 

pebple are not of influence als tor renda 


* new art reſpectable in the eyes, either d 1 


the learned, or of the vulgar. But Paleſtin 
made his art an object of admiration, na 
only to his own country, but: to a great pat 
of Europe. In England he was? ſtudied and 
imitated by Tallis, in the reign af Henn 
the Eighth All good judges were ſatis fie 
that this ſyſtem of harmony was fqunded 
on enn principles; and c that, though i 
might perhaps be improved, nothing in tir 
art could 'be-a real improveinenty: which uuf 
coneradictory to it. to Hod bol vt 
In the age of Leo, 2 genius like Pale ffn ae 
muſt have been diſti „even though 1 
the art he profeſſed had gr 3tifled: no im 
portant principle of- che- n mind n 
as His Art graxified the reli E Principle, x 5 
could rot fail, in thbſel d ap gole anch among 
Italians, to meet wick the chigheſt onoourage WP 
ment. In fact, muſic qſince that time ba i 


Free cultivated 74 1 che utmoſt ar 
2 '/ renvon 
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em ention and ſucceſs. Scarlatti, Corelli, Ge- 
in iniani, Martini; Marcello, were all men of 
ap rtraordinary abilities; and any one of them, 
che circumſtances of Paleſtina, might per- 
aa aps have been as eminent as he. Need we 


onder, then, at the unequalled excellence of 


mid ze Italian muſic ? | | 
on; WF But other cauſes have contributed to this 
aß ect. Nobody who underſtands the lan- 
no: guage of modern Italy, will deny, that the 
uch Natives have a peculiar delicacy of perception 
da n regard to vocal ſound. This delicacy ap- 
ears in the ſweetneſs of their verſe, in the 
an; Nadence of their proſe, and even in the for- 


Wer it be owing to the climate, or to the 
luence of the other arts; whether it be de- 
ived from their Gothic anceſtors, or from 
heir more remote forefathers of ancient 
Nome; whether it be the effect of weak- 
Peſs or of ſoundneſs in the vocal and audi- 
Wl organs of the people, this national nice- 
Weis of ear muſt be confidered as one cauſe 
Wt the melody both of their ſpeech and of 
Wicir muſic. They are miſtaken who think 
e Italian an effeminate language. Soft it is 
Indeed and of eaſy modulation, but ſuſcep- 
ble withal of the utmoſt. dignity of ſound, 
s welt as of elegant arrangement and ner- 
ous phraſeology. In hiſtory and oratory, it 


ge. ay boaſt of many excellent models: and 
ha es poetry is far ſuperior to that of every 
ar ether modern nation, except che Engliſh. 
ion Vor. II. B b And 


ation and inflexion of their words. Whe- 


we ed. — 
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her literary glory to the merit of 10 ancient 
authors. Ihey at once fixed the faſhion in 


the ſeveral' kinds of writing; and they haps 


pened to fit itnon the immoveable dae a 
ſim pheity and nature. Had not the Italian 
malle in lirdimfant ſtate fallen into the hands 


of a great genius like Paleſtina, it would not 
live arrived at maturity ſo ſoon. A long 


ſuceeſſton f inferior compoſers might have 


mcle diſcoveries in the art, but could not 
have raiſed it above mediorrity: and ſuch 
peple a are not of influence enough to render 


* new art reſpectable in the eyes, either of 


the learned, or of the vulgar. But Pabeſtina 
made his art an object of admiration, not 
only to his own country, but to a great part 
of Europe. In England he- was ſtudied and 
imitated by Tallis, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. All good judges were ſatisfied, 
that this ſyſtem of er was” founded 
on right principles; and that, though it 
might Perhaps be improved, nothing in the 
art could bea real . which was 
contradictory to : o 111096 Ded 947 * 
In the age of Leo, e like Paleſtin⸗ 
muſt have been diſtinguiſhed, even though 
the art he profeſſed kad gratifled no im- 
portant principle of the —— mind 10 
as his- Art gratified 2 s principle, he 


could not fail, in thoſel days; and among 


Italians, to meet wick the higheſt enoourage- 
ment. In fact, muſic qſince that time has 


Pen eultivated in Iralpownh the utmoſt at- 
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tention and ſucceſs. Scarlatti, Corelli, Ge- 
miniani, Martini, Marcello, were all men of 
extraordinary abilities; and any one of them, 
in the circumſtances of Paleſtina, might per- 
| haps have been as eminent as he. Need we 
wonder, then, at the unequalled excellence of 
the Italian muſic ? * 24514 | 
But other cauſes have conttibuted to this 
effect. Nobody who underitands the lan- 
guage of modern Italy, will deny, that the 
natives have a peculiar delicacy of perception 
in regard to vocal ſound. This delicacy ap- 
pears in the ſweetneſs of their verſe, in the 
cadence of their proſe, and even in the for- 
mation and inflexion of their words. Whe- 
ther it be owing to the climate, or to the 
influence of the other arts; whether it be de- 
rived from their Gothic anceſtors, or from 
their more remote forefathers of ancient 
Rome; whether it be the effect of weak- 
neſs or of ſoundneſs in the vocal and audi- 
tory organs of the people, this national nice- 
neſs of ear muſt be conſidered as one cauſe 
of the melody both of their ſpeech and of 
their muſic. They are miſtaken who think 
the Italian an effeminate language. Soft it is 
indeed and of eaſy modulation, but ſuſcep- 
tible withal of the utmoſt dignity of ſound, 
as welt as of elegant arrangement and ner- 
vous phraſeology. In hiſtory and oratory, it 
way boaſt: of many excellent models: and 
ts poetry is far ſuperior to that of every 
other modern nation, except che Engliſh. 
"Vos, II. B b And 
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And if it be true, that alß muſie is originally 


Jong, the, moſt, poctacal, nation would pak 
to have the Turbine to become the 


moſt muſical, Theltalian tongue, in ſtrength 
and. variety, of, harmony, is not ſuperior, 
and: perhapß not equal, to the Engliſh;z but, 
abounding more in vowels and liquid ſaunds 
and being, therefore more eaſily articulated, 
38, fitter, for the! purpoſes of muſic: and it 
deleryes our notice, that paetical numbers 
ere brought to perfection in Italy two hun- 
dred years ſooner Wadi au her e 
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Of, | Sympathy.” Ils 1 
4571 M7115 405 l 17 1589 

3 VT dvr 1005310100 71913 10 4308 
8. 2 great pait, of che Pleaſure — 
| from poetry depends on un Sympa- 
thetic F dings, the philoſophy of Sympathy 
Hebt always to form a par of, the ſcienc 
of Criticiſm. On this, ſupject, therefore, 1 


beg leave t ſubjoin a few, brief remarks, that 


may poſlib ly throw light on ſome of the 2 
89ing; fs val ale e eng 


ale or "panda qe apt my fancy 


« 4 8 . ourſelves 
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durſelyes in the ſame condition, and to feel 


in ſomeſdegree the pain or pleafare that we 
thinkwe ſhould feel if we wants really in that 
condition. Hence the good of others be- 
comes in ſome meaſure our good, and their 
evil our evil; the obvious effect of which 
is, to bind men more cloſely together in 
ſociety, and prompt them to promote the 
good, and "relieve the diſtreſſes, of one ana 
ther. Sympathy with diſtreſs is called Com- 
paſſion or Pity: Sympathy with happineſs 
has no particular name; but, when expreſſ- 
ed in words to the happy perſon; 18 terme 
Congratulation. 

We fympathiſe, in ſome degree, even 
with things inanimate. To loſe a ſtaff we 
have long worn, to ſee in ruins a houſe in 
which we have long lived, may affect us 
with a momentary concern, though in point 
of value the Joſs be nothing. With the 
dead we ſympathiſe, and even with thoſe 
circumſtances of their condition whereof we 
know that? they are utterly inſenſible; ſuch 
as their being {hut up in a cold and ok 
tdrgq grave} excluded from the light of the 
um amd from all the pleafures of life, and 
fable d affe years to be forgotten for ever. 
= Pawards the brute creation our ſyn pa- 
thy, ound ought to be, ſtrong, they being 
percipient creatures like ourſelves.” A mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beaſt; and on 
Row uld be' deemed melancholy 
hard- hearted, who ſhould ſèe the FX THOR 
eV 1311 5.4 B b 2 lamb, 
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latb, or hear the chearful ſong of che lark, 
or obſerve the tranſport of the dog when he 
finds the tnaſter he had loſt, without any 
participation of their joy. There are fon 
Paſſages of deferiptive poetry into which we 
enter with A more hearty fellow- feeling, 
than where Virgil and Lucretius paint ſo ad- 
mirably, the one the forrow of a: ſteer for 
the loſs of his fellow, the other the affliction 
0 f a cow deprived of her calf . hut 


"20 our ſympathy exerts itſtlf moſt Powerfully 
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towards bur fellow- men: and, other cir- 
i being equal; is ſtronger or weak- 
according 8 as they are more 09 lefs: nearly 


— 


„ meet With us, and ther condition. more 


” or leſs fimilar to our own; 8 10 Vila! 
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We aften ſym pathiſe witk one another 
"ies the -perfon” principa}}y- egncerned has 
little ſenſe of either good or evil. We bluff 
for ahethér's ill-breeding, even when we 
know chat he himfelf is not aware of it. 
We pity a madman, ho Hwe believe him 
to be happy in His ſy1:2:We' tremble 
for a len ſtanding on 4 high ſcaffold. 
| though we know that cuſtom h¹as made it 
quite famihar to him. It“. Wes us pain to 
ſee another en the brink eff precipice, tho 
-: we be: core eee aft Date molto 
of his elreumſpection! In In theſe cafes, it 
would ſeem, that our Hmpachyis raiſed, 


* Virgil, 7 George Ali. verſo 549. 5 © Iazefetius, * ji. verl, 
355: 
i Not 
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tl. 

k, not ſo much by gur reflecting on what o- 
he thers really feel, a8 py . lively conception 
any nofs what: they W onld: feel it - their Nature Were 
few de? ſuch as ours; or of what we. ourſelves 
we ſhquld feel, if we, were in their condition, 
ng, with the a ſentiments we have at pre- 

ad- ſent 7. 4118490. Das | IJ 2183; gx 
for Many of our paſſions may be ,communi- 
ion ended and ſtrengthened by Hp If 
But we go into a chearful company, we become 
ally * if into a mournful one, we be- 
er: come ſad. The preſence of a great multitude 
ak- engaged in devotion, tends to make us de- 
uh vou Cewards have behayed valiantly, When 
ore 1Alkicthihr; companions were valiant; and the 
timidity of a few has ſtruck a panic into a 
ner, Bol whole narmy. —— We are nat, however, 
has * tmueh-anclingd;; to; ſympathiſe with. violent 
uh . anger, jealouſy; envy, malevolence,. and o- 
ve the ſanguinary or. unnatural ,paſhons> we 
it. vathbertake, part againſt: them, and, ſympa- 
im . Achiſe wich choſe.) perſons, who are: in danger 
ble a fem them; becauſe. we canqnore eaſily en- 
old, aer ünte their Aiſtreſs, and ſuppeſe ourſelves 
e it Wi „Hinmthein condition. But indignation. at, vice, 
1 0 ie: apeftignlagly at; ingratitude,, crnelty,. treache- 
tho oy ry91and the like, when W Care; Well zacquaint- 
ubt ee the caſe, e a moſt in- 


denſe falle w- feeling: and. 8 the fſatisfaction We 
10 are conſdiohs of, when ſuch. crimes, are ade- 


des 8mith's Theory of Morak Sentiments, ſect x. 
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- quately puniſhed, though | ſomewhat ſtern 
and gloomy, is however ſincere, and by no 
means diſhonourable or detrimental to our 
moral nature; nor at all inconſiſtent with 
that pity, which the ſufferings of the eri- 
minal extort from us, When we are made to 
conceive them in a lively manner. 

Of ſympathy all men are not equally 
ſaſceptible,. They who have a lively imagi- 
nation, keen feelings, and what we call a 
tender heart, are moſt ſubject to it. Habits 
of attention, the ſtudy of the works of na- 
ture, and of the beſt performances in art, 


experience of adverſity, the love of virtue 
and of mankind, 1e greatly to chexiſſi ar; 
and thoſe paſſions whereof ſelf is che object, 
as pride, ſelf-conceit, the love of money, 
ſenfuality, envy, vanity, have a tendency 0 
leſs powerful to deſtroy it. Nothing renders 
a man more amiable, or more ,uſetul;! than 
a diſpoſition to rejoice with. them that re- 


joice, and to weep, with thoſe that Meep; 
to enter heartily, not oxicioully, into the can- 


cerns of his fellow- creatures; to cemply 


with the innocent humour of his company, 
more attentive tg them than to himfel and. 
to avoid, every. occaſion of, giving pain or 
offence. And. nothing but dowenright am- 


morality is. mare dilagrecahle, than; that 


perſon is, Who affeas. bluntneſs of manner, 


and would, be thought at all. times to ſpeak 
all that he thinks, whether Peopleitake! i it wall 
or ll; or than thoſe pedants are, f wWhat- 


ever 
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even profeſſton, (for we have them of all pro- 
fefſions), who, without minding others, or 
entering into their views of things, are con- 
Hnmally obtruding themſelves upon the con- 
verfation, and their own concerns, and the 
ſentiments and language peculiar to their 
own trades and fraternities. This behaviour, 
though under the name of plain-dealing it 
may arrogate a ſuperiority to artificial rules, 
is generally the effect of pride, ignotande, 
or ſtupidity, or rather of all the three in con 
junction. A modeſt man, who ſympathe- 
tirully attends to the condition and ſenti- 
ments of others, will of his own accord make 
thoſe/allowances in their favour, which he 
withes'to be made in his own; and will think 
it as much his duty to promote their happi- 
neis us he thinks it heirs to promote his. 
Anh ſucha man is well principled i in equity, 
as bell ias in *Food-breeding* and though, 
from am imperfect knowledge of forms, or 
from his Having had but few opportunities 
tonput chem in practice, his manner may 
nodiche ſo graceful, or ſo eaſy, as could be 
niet he wil never give offence to any 
f penetration and good-nature. 
Wink keel which we do not approve, 
or mot Have experienced, c are not apt to 
ſympathiſe. The diſtreſs of the miſer when 
his how is ſtolen, of the fop when he ſoils 
his fine jubilee Cloachs, of the vaunting cox- 
cdint whew his! lis are d stected, of the un- 
nataral Parent wen his daughter eſcapes 


1 with 
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with a deſerving lover, is more [likely to 
move laughter * compaſſion. At Spar. 


ta, every father had the privilege of cor- 
recting any child; he who' had experience 
of paternal , tendernels being fuppoſed inca- 
pable of wounding a tots {envbility by 
unjuſt or rigorous chaſtiſement. When the 
Cardinal of Milan would expoſtulate with 
the Lady Conſtance upon Her violent ſorrow 
for the Toſs of het child, ſhe anſwers, but 

without deigning to addreſs her anſwer to 
one who ſhe knew could be no competent 
judge of her caſe, He ſpeaks to me who 
10 never had a fon * — In Greeks and 


Romans were as eminent for public ſpirit, 


and for parental affection, as We; but, For 


a reaſon elſewhere aſſigned , knew Uttle 
of that romantic love between unmarried 


perſons, wizich modern manners an novels 


have a tendency to inſpire. - - Accordin 11. pO the 
rom 


diſtreſs in their tragedies often aro 


patriotiſm, and from the conjugal and fia! 
charities, but not from the romantic paſſion, 
whereof we now ſpeak. Bur there are few 
Englith tragedies, and {till fewer French, 
wherein ſome love- affair is not connected 


with the plot. This always raiſes Our ſym- 
pathy ; ; but would not have been ſo intereſt- 


9 to the Greeks or Ae Wee r 


t, 
# King john, at 3. bene 3. L ogg 


+ Eſſay on Laughter, ting: 4. | 2 
fs Mere 
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were not much acquainted with the reſine- i 
me ts, of t this paſſion, _ | 
Wi Dae hy, as the means of conveying 
certain feelings from one breaſt to another. 
J might be made a powerful inſtrument of. ( 
moral diſcipline, if poets, and other writers 
of fable, were careful to call forth our ſen- 
ſibility _ towards thoſe emotions only that 
favour virtue, and invigorate the N 
mind. Fictions, that breathe the ſpirit of 
/ patriotiſm or valour ; that make us ſympa- 
thiſe, with the parental, conjugal, or filial 
: 1 that recommend misfortune to our 
el or. expoſe. « crimes to our abhorrence, 
fete. be uſeful in a moral view, by. q 


ee pal thons, that, while they improve 
905 10 can h hafdly be indulged to exceſs. 
But th Alf eadful tales, that only give 
ang i Wader. can never do any 
50 # Ay farigue,. enervate, and over- 
hel. t ie ſoul; and when the calamities. 
4 theyadeſcribe. are made to fall upon the in- 
| nocent, 7 moral principles are in ſome 
| danger of A | temporary depravation from the 
_ peruſal al. whatever reſemblance the fable may 
= bs; ippoſed to bear to the events of real life. 9 
' 100 late authors of fiction ſeem to have 'A 
f N incumbent upon them, not only | 
| to touch the heart, but to tear it in pieces. 
hey xeap © emisfortune on misfortune, 
grief on grief,” without end, and without | 
| mercy : which diſcompoſes the ie: der too 
much to give him either ꝓleaſure or improve- 
Vor. Il. C c ment ; 
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ment; and is contrary to the practice of the 
wiſer ancients, whoſe molt pathetic ſcenes 
were generally ſhort. _ 

It is ſaid, that at the firſt repreſentation 
of the Furies, of Eſchylus, the horror of the 
ſpectacle was ſo great, that ſeveral women 
miſcarried; which was indeed pathos with 
a vengeance. But though the truth of that 
ſtory thould be queſtioned, it admits of no 
doubt, that cell of grief and horror too 
much enlarged on by the poet or noveliſt 
may do more harm than good, and give more 
pain than pleaſure, to the mind of the 
reader. Surely this muſt be contrary to the 
cliential rules of art, whether we conſider 
poetry as intended to pleaſe that it may in- 
itru&, or to inſtruct that it may the more 
effectually pleaſe. And ſuppoſing, the real 
evils of life to be as various and. important 
as is commonly believed, we muſt be 
thought to conſult our own intereſt very 
abſurdly, if we ſeek. to torment onrſelves 
with imaginary misfortune. Horace inf- 
nuates, that the ancient. Satyric Drama (i 


ſort of burleſque tragi- comedy) was contri- 


ved for the entertainment of the more diſ- 
orderly part of the audience“; and our cri- 
tics aflure us, that the modern farce 1s ad- 
dreſſed to the upper gallery, where, it is 
ſuppoſed, there is no great reliſh for the ſub- 
lime graces of the Tragic Muſe, Yet I be- 


* Hor. Ar, Poct. verſ. 221, LOIN 
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Here cheſe little pieces, if conſiſtent with de- 
cency, will be found neither unpleaſant nor 
unprofitable even to the moſt learned ſpec- 
tator. A man, eſpecially if advanced in 
years, would not chuſe to go home with that 
gloom upon his mind which an affecting tra- 
gedy is intended to diffuſe: and if the play 
has conveyed any ſound inſtruction, there 
is no riſk of its being diſſipated by a little in- 
nocent mirth. W | 
Upon the ſame principle, I confeſs, that 
I am not offended with thoſe comic ſcenes 
E wherewith our great Dramatic Poet has oc- 
caſionally thought proper to diverſify his tra- 
gedies. Such a licence will at leaſt be al- 
lowed to be more pardonable in him, than 
it would be in other Tragic poets. They 
muſt make their way to the heart, as an ar- 
my does to a ſtrong fortification, by flow 
and regular approaches; becauſe they can- 
| not, like Shakeſpeare, take it at once, and 
by ſtorm. In their pieces, therefore, a mix- 
ture of comedy might have as bad an effect, 
as if befiegers were to retire from the out- 
works they had gained, and leave the ene- 
my at leiſure to fortify them a ſecond time. 
But Shakeſpeare penetrates the heart by a 
fingle effort, and can make us as fad in the 
preſent ſcene, as if we had not been merry 
in the former. With ſuch powers as he poſ- 
ſeſſed in the pathetic, if he had made his 
tragedies uniformly mournful or terrible from 
beginning to end, no perſon of ſenſibility 
be Cc 2 would 
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would have been able to ſupport the repre- 
ſentation.— As to the probability of theſe 
mixed compoſitions, it admits of no doubt. 
Nature every where preſents. a ſimilar mix- 
ture of tragedy and comedy, of joy and 
ſorrow, of laughter and folemnity, in the 
common affairs of life. The ſervants of a 
court know little of what paſles among prin- 
ces and ſtateſmen, and may therefore, like 
the porter in Macbeth, be very jocular when 
their ſuperiors are in deep diſtreſs. The 
death of a favourite child is a great affliction 
to parents and friends; but the mam who 
digs the grave may, like Goodman Delver 
in Hamlet, be very chearful while he is 
going about his work. A conſpiracy may 
be dangerous; but the conſtable who ap- 
prehends the traitors may, like Dogberry, 
be a ludicrous character, and his very ab- 
ſurdities may be inſtrumental in bringing 
the plot to light, as well as in delaying or 
haſtening forward the diſcovery. —— I grant, 
that compolitions, like thoſe 1 would now 
apologize for, cannot properly be called ei- 
ther tragedies or comedies : but the name 
is of no conſequence; let them be called 
Plays: and if in them nature is imitated in 
ſuch a way as to give pleaſure and inſtruc- 


tion, they are as well entitled to the deno- 


minat:on of Dramatic Poems, as any thing in 

Sophocles, Racine, or Voltaire, —— But to 
return : | 

Love is another “ tyrant of the throbbing 

“ breaſt, 
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6 hreaſt. of whom they who wiſh to ſee 
the ſtage transformed into a ſchool of vir- 
tus, complain, that his influence in the 
modern drama is too deſpotical. Love, kept 
within due bounds, is no doubt, as the 
ſong ſays, a gentle and a generous paſ- 
« fhon;” but no other paſſion has ſo ſtrong 
a tendency. to tranſgreſs the due bounds : 
and the frequent contemplation ef its va- 
rious ardours and agonies, as exhibited in 
plays and novels, can ſcarce fail to ener vate 
the mind, and to raiſe emotions and ſym- 
pathies unfriendly to innocence. And cer- 
tam it is, that fables in which there is nei- 
ther love nor gallantry, may be made high- 
ly intereſting even to the fancy and affec- 
tions of a modern reader. This appears, 
not on from the writings of Shakeſpeare, 
and other great authors, but from the Pil- 
grams: Progreſs of Bunyan, and the hiſtory 
of Robinſon Cruſoe : than which laſt, there 
is not perhaps in any language a more in- 
tereſting narrative; or a tale better con- 
trived for communicating to the reader a 
lively idea of the importance of the mecha- 
nic arts, of the ſweets of ſocial life, and of 
e of een, IL Ct, 
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Or THE LANGUAGE OF Po- 
T. 


on the general nature of Poetry, as 
an Imitative Art, I proceed to con- 


Ha finiſhed what I intended to ſay 


ſider the 1NSTRUMENT which it employs in 


its imitations; or, in other words, to explain 
the General Nature of PoE TI LANSUACE. 
For language is the poet's inſtrument of i- 
mitation, as /ound is the muſician's, and co- 
{our the painter's. My concluſions on this 
part of the ſubject will be found to terminate 
in the princigles already laid down; 
Words in Poetry are choſen, firſt, for their 


ſenſe ; and, ſecondly, for their ſound. That 


the firſt of theſe grounds of choice 1s the 
more excellent, nobody can deny. He who 
in literary matters prefers ſound to ſenſe, 1s 


a fool. Yet ſound is to be attended to, even 


in proſe; and in verſe demands particular 
attention. 
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attention. I ſhall conſider Poetical Language, 


| firſt, as SIGNIFICANT ; and, ſecondly, as 
# <USCEPTIBLE OF HARMONY. 


N. 


| Of Poetica Language, conſidered as 


ſignificant. 


F, as I have endeavoured to prove, Poetry 
be imitative of Nature, poetical fictions 
of real events, poetical images of real ap- 
pearances in the viſible creation, and poetical 
perſonages of real human characters ; it 
would ſeem to follow, that the language of 
Poetry muſt be an imitation of the /anguage 
of Nature, For nothing but what 1s ſuppoſed 
to be natural can pleaſe; and language, as 
well as fable, imagery, and moral deſcrip- 
tion, may diſpleaſe, by being unnatural. —- 
What then is meant by Natural Language ? 
This comes to be our firſt inquiry. * 0 
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An idea of Natural Language. 


THE term Natural Language has ſometimes 
been uſed by philoſophers to denote 
thoſe tones of the human voice, attitudes of 
the body, and configurations of the features, 
which, being naturally expreſſive of certain 
emotions of the ſoul, are univerſal among 
mankind, and every where underſtood, 
Thus anger, fear, pity, adoration, joy, con- 
tempt, and almoſt every other paſſion, has 
a look, attitude, and tone of voice, peculiar 
to itſelf ; which would ſeem to be the effect, 
not of men imitating one another, but of the 
ſoul operating upon the body; and which, 
when well expreſſed in a picture or ſtatue, or 
when 1t appears in human behaviour, 1s un- 
derſtood by all mankind, as the external ſign 
of that paſhon which it is for the moſt part 
obſerved to accompany. In this acceptation, 
natural language is contradiſtinguiſhed to 
thoſe articulate voices to which the name 
of ſpeech has been appropriated; and which 
are alſo univerſal among mankind, though 
different in different nations; but derive all 
their meaning from human compact and 


artifice, and are not underſtood except by 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe who have been inſtructed in the uſe 
of them. — But in this inquiry the term Na- 
© tural Language denotes that uſe of ſpeech, or 
of artificial language, which is ſuitable to 
the ſpeaker and to the occaſion, *© Proper 
© words in proper places,” is Swift's defi- 
nition of a good ſtyle; and may with equal 
E propriety, ſerve for a definition of that ſtyle, 
or mode of language, which is here called 
Natural, in contradiſtinction, not to artificial 
| (itſelf, being artificial). but to unnatural; and 
which it is the poet's buſineſs to imitate. I 
ſay, 140 imatate: for as poets (for a reaſon al- 
ready; given) copy nature, not as it is, but in 
tate of perfection, wherein, conſiſtent- 
ly with veriſimilitude, and with the genius of 
their york, it may be ſuppoſed to be; and 
are therefore. ſaid to imitate nature, that 18, 
to give a view of nature ſimilar to, but ſome- 
what, different from the reality: : ſo, in 
forming poetical language, they muſt take 
for $hexr; model human ſpeech, not in that 
imperfe & ſtate wherein it is uſed on the com- 
—— life, but in that ſtate of per- 
— conſiſtently with veriſimili- 
Hit may be ſuppoſed to be ſuſceptible. 
But, as we cannot eſtimate the perfection 
ee poetical imagery, till we 
know, the _ appearance of the thing 
deſeribed ; 4a; neither can we judge of this 
perfection of human ſpeech, till we have 
formed.ſome idea of that quality of language 
wich we expreſs by che cpithet natural. 
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That ſome modes of language are more na- 
tural than others, and that one mode may 
be natural at one time which at another 
would be unnatural, muſt be evident even to 
thoſe who never ſtudied criticiſm. Would 
ſoft words, for example, be natural in the 
mouth of a very angry man? or do even 
the vulgar expect bluſtering expreſſions from 
him who melts with pity, or love, or ſor— 
row ? Between groans and pain, tears and 
grief, laughter and jocularity, trembling and 
fear, the connection is not more natural, 
than between certain ſentiments of the human 
mind and certain modifications of human 
language. 

Natural language and good language are 
not the ſame: and Swift's definition, which 
is equally applicable to both, will not per- 
haps be found to expreſs adequately the cha- 
racteriſtic of either. The qualities of good 
language are perſpicuity, ſimplicity, elegance, 
energy, and harmony. But language may 
Poſſeſs all theſe qualities, and yet not be na- 
tural. Would the Anacreontic or Ovidian 
ſimplicity be natural in the mouth of Achilles 
wpbraiding Agamemnon with his tyranny 
and injuſtice ; or of Lear defying the tem- 
peſtuous elements, and imprecating perdi- 
tion upon his daughters? Would that per- 
ſpicuity which we juſtly admire in Cato 
ſoliloquy *, be accounted natural in Ham- 


* It muſt be ſo, Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well, &c. 
let's 
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let's *, by thoſe who know, that the former 
is ſuppoſed to ſpeak with the rationality of 
E a philoſopher; and the latter with the agita- 
tion of a young man tortured to madneſs with 
E ſorrow, and love, diſappointment, and re- 
| venge? Would language ſo magnificent as 
that in which the ſublime Othello ſpeaks of 
the pomps and honours of war, be natural 
in the mouth of the ſoft, the humble, the 
| broken-hearted Deſdemona bewailing her un- 


happy fate? Or would the ſonorous har- 
mony of the Dithyrambic ſong, or Epic poem, 


| ſuit the ſimplicity of ſhepherds, contending 


in alternate verſe, and praiſing their mi- 


| ſtreſſes, putting forth riddles, or making re- 


marks upon the weather ? — Yet language 
muſt always be ſo far ſimple as to have no 


| ſuperfluous decoration ; ſo far perſpicuous, 


as to let us ſee clearly what is meant; and ſo 

far elegant, as to give no ground to ſuſpect 

che author of ignorance, or want of taſte. 
Good language is determinate and ab- 


ſolute. We know it where- ever we meet with 


it; we may learn to ſpeak and write it from 


books alone, Whether pronounced by a 


clown or a hero, a wiſe man or an idiot, 
language is ſtill good if it be according to 
rule, But natural language is ſomethiag not 
abſolute but relative ; - and can be eſtimated 
by thoſe only, who have ſtudied men as well 


* To be, or not to be, &c. 
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as books; and who attend to the real or 
ſuppoſed character of the ſpeaker, as well 
as to the import of what 1s ſpoken. 

There are ſevetal particulars relating to the 

ſpeaker which we muſt attend to, before we 
can judge whether his expreſſion be natu- 
ral. It is obvious, that his temper muſt be 
taken into the account. From the fiery and 
paſſionate we expect one ſort of language, 
| from the calm and moderate another. That 
{ impetuoſity which is natural in Achilles, 
| would in Sarpedon or Ulyſſes be quite the 
| contrary ; as the mellifluent copiouſneſs of 
i Neſtor would ill become the blunt ruſticity 
| 
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of Ajax. Thoſe diverſities of temper, which 
make men think difterently on the fame oc- 
cation, will alſo make them ſpeak the fame 
thoughts in a different manner. And as the 
temper of the ſame man is not always uni- 
form, but is variouſly affected by youth and 
old age, and by the prevalence of temporary 
paſſions; ſo neither will that ſtyle Which 
is moſt natural to him be always uniform, 
but may be energetic or languid, abrupt or 
equable, figurative or plain, according to the 
paſſions or ſentiments that may happen to 
predominate in his mind. And hence, to 
judge whether his language be natural, we 
muſt attend, not only to the habitual temper, 
but alſo to the preſent paſſions, and even to 
the are of the ſpeaker. — Nor ſhould we o- 
verlook his ratelldtun peculiarities, If his 


thoughts be confuled or indiſtinct, his ſtyle 


muſt 
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muſt be immethodical and obſcure; if the 
former be much diverſified, the latter will be 
equally copious. — The external circumſtances 
of the ſpeaker, his rank and fortune, his 
education and company, particularly the two 
laſt, have no little influence in characteriſing 
his ſtyle. A clown and a man of learning, a 
pedantic and a polite ſcholar, a huſbandman 
and a ſoldier, a mechanic and a ſeaman, re- 
citing the ſame narrative, will, each of them, 
adopt a peculiar mode of expreſſion, ſuitable 
to the ideas that occupy his mind, and to the 
language he has been accuſtomed to ſpeak 
and hear : and if a poet, who had occaſion 
to introduce theſe characters in a comedy, 
were to give the ſame uniform colour of 
language to them all, the ſtyle of that co- 
medy, however elegant, would be unnatural. 
— Our language is alſo affected by the very 
thoughts we utter. When theſe are lofty or 
groveling, there is a correſpondent eleva- 
tion or meanneſs in the language. The ſtyle 
of a great man is generally ſimple, but ſel- 
dom fails to partake of the dignity and e- 
nergy of his ſentiments. In Greece and 
Rome, the corruption of literature was a 
conſequence of the corruption of manners; 
and the manly ſimplicity of the old writers 
diſappeared, as the nation became effeminate 
and ſervile. Horace and Longinus * ſcruple 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ.'323.— 332. Longinus, ſect. 
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not to aſcribe the decline of eloquence, in 
their days, to a littleneſs of mind, the effec 
of avarice and luxury. The words of Lon- 
ginus are remarkable. The truly eloquent 
s (fays he) muſt poſſeſs an exalted and noble 
mind; for it is not poſhble for thoſe who 
« have all their lives been employed in ſer- 
<< vile purſuits, to produce any thing worthy 
2.0 immortal renown or general admira- 
* tion.” In fact, our words not only are 
the ſigns, but may be conſidered as the 
pictures of our thoughts. The ſame glow 
or faintneſs of colouring, the ſame con- 
ſiſtency or incoherence, the ſame proportions 
of great and little, the ſame degrees of ele- 
vation, the ſame light and ſhade, that diſ- 
tinguiſh the one, will be found to charac- 
terile the other: and from fuch a character 
as Achilles or Othello we as naturally ex- 
pect a bold, nervous, and animated phraſe- 
ology, as a manly voice and commanding 
geſture. —It is hardly necellary to add, that 
{tyle, in order to be natural, muſt be adap ted 
to the /ex and to the nation of the Saen 
Theſe circumſtances give a peculiarity to hu- 
man thought, and muſt therefore diverſify 
the modes of human language. I will not 
ſay, as ſome have done, that a lady is al- 
ways diſtinguiſhable by her ſtyle and hand- 
writing, as well as by her voice and features; 
but I believe it may be truly ſaid, that 
female converſation, even when learned or 
philoſophical, has, for the molt part, an wy 
an 
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and a delicacy, which the greateſt maſters 
of language would find it difficult to imi- 
tate. The ſtyle that Shakeſpeare has given to 
| Juliet's nurſe, Mrs Quickly, Deſdemona, or 
Katharine, would not ſuit any male; nor 
the phraſeology of Dogberry or Petruchio, 
piſtol or Falſtaff, any female character. Na- 
tional peculiarities are alſo to be attended to 
by thoſe who ſtudy natural language in its 
full extent. We ſhould expect a copious and 
| flowery ſtyle from an Aſiatic monarch, and 
a conciſe and figurative expreſſion from an 
American chief. A French marquis, and a 
country-gentleman of England, would not 
uſe the ſame phraſes on the ſame ſubject, even 
though they were ſpeaking the ſame language 
with equal fluency. And a walet-de-chanbre 
newly imported from Paris, or a Scotch foot- 
man who had been born and bred in Edin- 
| burgh, appearing in an Engliſh comedy, 
would be cenſured as an unnatural cha- 
racter, if the poet were to make him ſpeak 
pure Engliſh. | 

May we not infer, from what has been 
| faid, that Language is then according to 
nature, when it is ſuitable to the ſuppoſed 
condition of the ſpeaker?“ — meaning by 
| the word condition, not only the outward 
circumſtances of fortune, rank, employment, 
ſex, age, and nation, but alſo the internal 
temperature of the underſtanding and paſjzons, 
as well as the peculiar nature of the thoughts 
that may happen to occupy the mind, Ho- 
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race ſeems to have had this in view, when 
he ſaid, that if what is ſpoken on the tage 
„ ſhall be unſuitable to the fortunes of the 
** ſpeaker, both the learned and unlearned 
part of the audience will be ſenſible of the 
© 1mpropriety : — For that it is of great 
importance to the poet to conſider, whe- 
ther the perſon ſpeaking be a ſlave or 2 
hero; a man of mature age, or warm 


with the paſſions of youth; a lady of rank; 


or a buſtling nurſe; a luxurious Aſſyrian, 


or a cruel native of Colchis; a mercantile 


traveller, or a ſtationary huſbandman; 
an acute Argive, or a dull Beotian *.“ 
But Horace's remark, it may be ſaid, re- 
fers more immediately to the ſtyle of the 
drama ; whereas we would extend it to poe- 
try, and even to. compoſition, in general, 
And it may be thought, that in thoſe wn- 
tings wherein the imitation of human life is 
leſs perfect, as in the Epic poem, or where- 
in the ſtyle 1s uniformly elevated and pure, 
as in Hiſtory and Tragedy, this rule of lan- 
guage is not attended to. In what reſpect, 
tor example, can the ſtyle of Livy or Homer 


be ſaid to be ſuitable to the condition of 


the ſpeaker ? Have we not, in each author, 
a great variety of ſpeeches, aſcribed to men 
of ditterent nations, ranks, and characters; 
who are all, notwithſtanding, made to utter 
a language, that is not only grammatical, 


* Hor. Ar. Poet, verſ. 112. 
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| but elegant and harmonious? Yet no reader 
is offended; and no critic ever ſaid, that 
the ſtyle of Homer or Livy is unnatural. 


The objection is plauſible. But a right 
examination of it will be found not to weak- 


en, but to confirm and illuſtrate the preſent 


doctrine. I ſay, then, that language is na- 
E tural, when it is ſuited to the ſuppoſed con- 
dition and circumſtances of the ſpeaker. — 
Now, in hiſtory, the ſpeaker is no other than 
the hiſtorian himſelf; who claims the privi- 
lege of telling his tale in his own way; and 
of expreſſing the thoughts of other men, 
where he has occaſion to record them, in his 
on language. All this we muſt allow to be 
natural, if we ſuppoſe him to be ſerious. 
For every man, who ſpeaks without affecta- 
tion, has a ſtyle and a manner peculiar to 
p himſelf, A perſon of learning and elo- 
E quence, recapitulating on any ſolemn occa- 
hon the ſpeech of a clown, would not be 
thought in earneſt if he did not expreſs him- 
ſelf with his wonted propriety. It would be 
| difficult, perhaps he would find it impoſſible, 
to imitate the heſitation, barbariſms, and 
broad accent, of the poor man; and if he 
were to do ſo, he would affront his audience, 
and, inftead of being thought a natural 
ſpeaker, or capable of conducting important 
buſineſs, would prove himſelf a mere buf- 
foon. Now an hiſtorian is a perſon who aſ- 
ſumes a character of great dignity, and ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to a moſt reſpectable audi- 

Vor. Il, E e | ence. 
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ence, He undertakes to communicate infor- 
mation, not to his equals only or inferiors, 
but to the greateſt, and moſt learned men 
upon earth, He withes them to liſten to him, 


and to liſten with pleaſure, to believe his 


teſtimony, and treaſure up his ſayings as 
leſſons of wiſdom, to direct them in the con- 


duct of life, and in the government of king- 
doms. In ſo awful a preſence, and with 
views ſo elevated, what ſtyle 1s it natural 


for him to aſſume? A {tyle uniformly ſerious, 
and elegant, clear, orderly, and emphatical, 
ſet off with modeſt ornaments to render it 
plealing, yet plain and ſimple, and ſuch as 
becomes a man whoſe chief concern it is to 
know and deliver the truth. The moraliſt 
and the preacher are in ſimilar circumſtances, 
and will naturally adopt a ſimilar ſtyle : only 
a more ſublime and more pathetic energy, 
and language ſtill plainer than that of the 
hiſtorian, though not leſs pure, will with 
reaſon be expected from thoſe, who pro- 
nounce the dictates of divine wiſdom, and 
profeſs to inſtru the meaneſt, as well as 
the greateſt of mankind, in matters of ever- 
laſting importance. 

When a man, for the public amuſement, 
aſſumes any character, it is not neceſſar), 
nor poſſible, for him to impoſe upon us ſo 
far as to make us believe him to be the very 
perſon he repreſents : but we have a right to 
expect that his behaviour ſhall not belie his 


pretenſions in any thing material, With all 
0 his 
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his powers of incantation, Garrick himſelf 
E will never be able to charm us into a be- 
lief, that he is really Macbeth: all that can 
be done he does; he ſpeaks and acts juſt as 
if he were that perfon : and this is all that 
the public requires of him. Were he to fall 
E ſhort, — or rather (for we need not ſuppoſe 
; what will never happen) — were any other 
tragedian to fall thort of our expectations, 
and plead, by way of excuſe, that truly he 
was neither a king nor a traitor, neither an 
= ambitious nor a valiant man, and therefore 
E ought not to be blamed for not acting as be- 
comes one; we ſhould more eaſily pardon 
| the fault, than the apology. — Now 1t is 
very true, that an Epic poet is no more in- 
ſpired than any other writer, and perhaps 
vas never ſeriouſly believed to be ſo. But as 
he lays claim to inſpiration ; and before the 
whole world profeſſes to diſplay the moſt in- 
| tereſting and moſt marvellous events, to be 
particularly informed in regard ta the 
thoughts as well as actions of men, and to 
know the affairs of invifible beings and the 
economy of unſeen worlds; we have a right 
to expect from him a language as much ele- 
vated above that of hiſtory and philoſophy, 
as his aſſumed character and pretenſions are 
higher than thoſe of the hiſtorian and philo- 
lopher. From ſuch a man, ſuppofed to be in- 
veſted with ſuch a character; we have in- 
deed a right to require every poſſible perfec- 
tion of human thought and language. And 
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therefore, if he were to introduce mean per- 
ſons talking in their own dialect, it would 
be as unnatural, as if a great orator, on the 
moſt ſolemn occaſion, were to liſp and 
prattle like a child; or a hero to addreſ 
his victorious army in the jargon of a gypſy 
or pickpocket, 

In the Epopee, the Muſe, or rather the 
Poet, is ſuppoſed to ſpeak from beginning 
to end; the incidental orations aſcribed to 


Therſites or Neſtor, to Ulyſſes or Polypheme, 


to Aſcanius or Eneas, to Satan or Raphael, 
not being delivered, as in tragedy, by the 
ſeveral ſpeakers in their own perſons, but re- 
hearſed by the poet in the way of narrative, 
Theſe orations, therefore, muſt not only be 
adapted to the characters of thoſe to whom 
they are aſcribed, and to the occaſion upon 
which they are ſpoken, but muſt alſo par- 
take of the ſuppoſed dignity of the poet's 
character. And if ſo, they muſt be elevated 
to the general pitch of the compoſition ; even 
though they be ſaid to have been uttered by 
perſons from whom, in common life, ele- 
gance of ſtyle would not have been expect- 
ed. And a certain degree of the ſame ele- 
vation mult adhere to every deſcription in E- 
pic poetry, though the thing deſcribed ſhould 
be comparatively unimportant : — which is 
no more than we naturally look for, when al 
eloquent man, in a ſolemn aſſembly, gives 4 
detail of ordinary events, or recapitulates, in 


his own ſtyle and manner, the ſentiments of 
| an 
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an illiterate peaſant, So that in the Epie 
m, (and in all ſerious poetry, narrative 

or didactic, wherein the poet is the ſpeaker), 
language, in order to be natural, muſt be 
ſuited to the aſſumed or ſuppoſed character 
of the poet, as well as to the occaſion and 
ſubject. Polyphemus, in a farce or comedy, 
might ſpeak clowniſhly; becauſe he there 
appears in perſon, and ruſticity is his cha- 
racter: but Homer and Virgil, rehearfing 
a ſpeech of Polyphemus, would indeed de- 
liver thoughts ſuitable to his character and 
condition, but would expreſs them in their 
own elegant and harmonious language. —— 
And hence we ſee, how abſurdly thoſe cri- 
tics argue, who blame Virgil for making 
Eneas t99 poetical (as they are pleaſed to 
phraſe it) in the account he gives Dido of his 
adventures, They might with equal reaſon 
affirm, that every perſon in the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, as well as Eneid, ſpeaks too poe- 
tically, The miſtake ariſes from confound- 
ing Epic with Dramatic compoſition, and 
. that the heroes both of the one 
and of the other ſpeak in their own perſons, 
Whereas, in the firſt the poet is the only 
ſpeaker, and in the laſt he never ſpeaks at 
all : nay, the firſt 1s nothing more, irom 
beginning to end, but a narration, or ſpeech, 
delivered by a perſon aſſuming, and pre- 
rending to ſupport, the character of an 
in{pired poet. In the ſtyle, therefore, of the 
Epopee, the poetic character muſt every 
where 
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where predominate, as well as the heroic, 
becauſe a ſpeech, in order to appear natural, 
muſt be ſuited to the ſuppoſed character of 
the ſpeaker, as well as to the things and per- 
ſons ſpoken of. 

'The puns that Milton aſcribes to his devils, 
on a certain occaſion *, are generally and 
| juſtly condemned. It has, however, been 
[ urged, as an apology for them, that they 
MM are uttered by evil beings, who may be ſup- 


poſed to have loſt, when they fell, all taſte 
for elegance, as well as for virtue; and that 
if the poer, on this one occaſion, might have 
il intended to make them both deteſtable as 
't devils, and deſpicable as buffoons. But this 
plea cannot be admitted, For the fiends of 
Milton, notwithſtanding their extreme wic- 
il kedneſs, retain an elevation of mind, with- 
if out which they could not have appeared in 
| an Epic poem, and which is inconſiſtent 
il with the futility of a buffoon or witling. 
It Granting, then, (what is not likely), that 
; the poet, in this one inſtance, meant to 
1 render them contemptible for their low wit, 
1 he muſt yet be blamed for aſſigning them 
U a part ſo repugnant to their general character. 
| Or, even if he could be vindicated on this 
| ſcore, he is liable to cenſure for having put 
11 ſo paltry a part of his narration in the mouth 
il | the holy angel Raphael. Or, if even for 
1 £1113 we were to pardon him, ſtill he is in- 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book 6. verſ. 609, — 627. 
| 8 excuſeable, 
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excuſeable, for having forgotten the aſſumed 
dignity of his own character ſo far, as to 
retail thoſe wretched quibbles; which, whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe them to be uttered by an 
angel, a devil, or an epic poet, are groſsly 
unnatural, becauſe totally unſuitable to the 
condition and character of the ſpeaker. 
A mind poſſeſſed with great ideas does not 
naturally attend to ſuch as are trifling *; 
and, while actuated by admiration, and other 
important emotions, will not be apt to turn 
its view to thoſe things that provoke con- 


tempt or laughter. Such we ſuppoſe the 


| mind of every ſublime writer co be; and 


ſach in fact it muſt be, as long at leaſt as he 


employs. himſelf in ſublime compoſition, 


Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to ſurvey 
The Nile or Ganges roll his waſteful tide 
Through mountains, plains, through empires black 
with ſhade, 
And continents of ſand, will turn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a ſcanty rill, 
That murmurs at his feet ? 
Ga Pleaſures of Imagination, book 1. 


„The meditations,” ſays a very ingenious writer, 
(ſpeaking of the view from Mount Etna), * are ever 
* elevated in proportion to the grandeur and ſublimity 
of the objects that ſurround us; and here, where 
you have all nature to rouſe your imagination, what 
man can remain inactive?“ See the whole paſſage 
which, from its ſublimity, one would be tempted to 
think had been compoled on the ſpot; 
Bryan's Travels, letter 10. 


Mean 
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Mean language, therefore, or ludicrous ſen- 
timent, are unnatural in an Epic poem, for 
this reaſon, among others, that they do not 
naturally occur while one is compoſing it, 
And hence Milton's humorous deſcription of 
the limbo of Vanity *, however juſt as an alle- 
gory, however poignant as a ſatire, ought 
not to have obtained a place in Paradiſe Loſt, 
Such a thing might ſuit the volatile genius of 
Arioſto and his followers ; but is quite un- 
worthy of the ſober and We pribapied diſ- 
ciple of Homer and Virgil. 

In Dramatic Poetry, the perſons act and 
ſpeak in their own character, and the au- 
thor never appears at all. An elevated ſtyle 
may, however, be natural in tragedy, on 
account of the high rank of the perſons, 
and of the important affairs in which they 
are engaged. Even Comedy, who takes her 
characters from the middle and lower ranks 
of mankind, may occaſionally lift up her 


voice, as Horace ſays ꝶ, when ſhe means to 


give utterance to any important emotion, or 
happens to introduce a perſonage of more 
than ordinary dignity. But what if per- 
ſons of low condition ſhould make their ap- 
pearance in Tragedy? And as the great 
muſt have attendants, how can this be guard- 
ed againſt? And if ſuch perſons appear, 


* Paradiſe Loſt, book 3. verſ. 444. 


+ Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 92. 
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will not their language be unnatural, if rai- 
ſed to a level with that of their ſuperiors ? 
Or, would it not give a motley caſt to the 
poem, if it were to fall below that level? 
No doubt, an uniform colour of lan- 
guage, though not eſſential to Tragi- comedy, 
or to the Hiſtoric drama, is indiſpenſable in 
a regular tragedy. But perſons of mean 
rank, if the tragic poet find it neceſſary to 
bring them in, may eaſily be ſuppoſed to 


{ have had advantages of education to qua- 


lify them for bearing a part in the dialogue, 
or for any other office in which he may 
think proper to employ them. Beſides, 
language admits of many degrees of eleva- 
tion; and a particular turn of fancy, or tem- 
perature of the paſhons, will ſometimes give 


wonderful ſublimity to the ſtyle even of a 


peaſant or of a ſavage. So that the ſtyle of 


| tragedy, notwithſtanding its elevation, may 


be as various as the characters and paſſions 


of men, and may yet in each variety be 


natural, —— Moreover, the ſubject, and con- 
ſequently the emotions, of tragedy, are al- 
ways important; and important emotions 
prevailing in the mind of a peaſant will exalt 
and invigorate his language. When the old 
ihepherd in Douglas exclaims, ** Bleſt be the 
day that made me a poor man; My po- 
verty has ſaved my maſter's houſe; rhe 


| thought and the words, though ſufficiently 


tragical, have no greater elevation, than 
Vor, II, F f We 
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we ſhould expect from any perſon of his 
character and circumſtances. Simplicity of 
ſtyle, for wich none are diſqualified by the 
meanneſs of their condition, often enforces 
a ſublime or pathetic ſenriment with the 
happieſt effect. Let it be obſerved fur- 
ther, that poetical language is an imitation 
of real language improved to a ſtate of per- 
fection; and therefore, that the ſtyle of tra- 
gedy, though raiſed above that of common 
lite, will never offend, ſo long as its eleva- 
tions are at all conſiſtent with probability, 
In fact, when the paſſions are well expreſſed, 
and the characters well drawn, a tragic poet 
needs not fear, that he ſhall be found fault 
with for the elegance of his language: tho 
no doubt a great maſter will always know 
how to proportion the degree of elegance to 
the character of the ſpeaker. 

The dignity of a Tragic hero may be fo 
great as to require an elevation of language 
equal to the pitch of Epic poetry itſelf. This 

might be exemplified from many of the 
4 6 of Lear, Othello, Hamlet, and 
Cato, and of e in the Agoniſtes, Put, 
in general, the Epic ſtyle is to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Tragic, by a more uniform 
elevation, and more elaborate harmony : be-. 
cauſe a poet, aſſuming the character of calm 
inſpiration, and rather relating the feelings 
of others, than expreſſing his own, would 
ſpeak with more compoſure, ſteadineſs, and 

| art, 
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art, than could reaſonably be expected from 
thoſe who deliver their thoughts according to 
the immediate impulſe of paſſion. 

The language of Comedy is that of com- 
mon life improved in point of correctneſs; 
but not much elevated; — both becauſe the 
ſpeakers are of the middle and lower ranks 
of mankind, and alſo becauſe the affairs they 


are engaged in give little ſcope to thoſe e- 


motions that exalt the mind, and rouſe the 
imagination. — As to the ſtyle of farce, 
which is frequently blended with comedy; 
— it is purpoſely degraded below that of 
common life; or rather, it is the ridiculous 
language of common life made more ridicu- 
lous. I have already remarked, that Farce is 
to Poetry, what Caricatura 1s to Painting : 
as in the laſt we look for no beauty of at- 
titude or feature, ſo neither in the firſt do we 
expect elegance of diction, Abſurdity of 
thought produces abſurdity of words and 
behaviour : the true farcical character 1s 
more extravagantly and more uniformly ab- 
ſurd, than the droll of real life; and his lan- 
guage, in order to be natural, muſt be exag- 


gerated accordingly. Yet as nothing . is e- 


ſteemed in the fine arts, but what diſplays 
the ingenuity of the artiſt, I ſhould imagine, 
that, even in a farce, one would not receive 
much pleaſure from mere incongruity of 
words or actions; becauſe that may be ſo 
calily invented. Studied abſurdity cannot be 

FF 2 enter- 
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entertaining, unleſs it be in ſome degree un- 
common “. 

We may therefore repeat, and lay it down 
as a maxim, That ** language 1s natural, 
4 when it is ſuited to the ſpeaker” 8 condition, 

* character, and circumſtances.” And as, 
for the moſt part, the images and ſentiments 
of ſerious poetry are copied from the images 
and ſentiments, nat of real, but of improved, 
nature ; ſo the language of ſerious poetry 
mult (as hinted already) be a tranſcript, not 
of the real language of nature, which 1s 
often diſlonant and rude, but of natural lan- 
guage improved as far as may be conſiſtent 
with probability, and with the ſuppoſed 
character of the ſpeaker. If this be not the 
caſe, if the language of poetry be ſuch only 
as we hear in converſation, or read in hiſtory, 
it will, inſtead of delight, bring diſappoint- 
ment: becauſe it will fall ſhort of what we 
expect from an art which is recommended 
rather by its pleaſurable qualities, than by 
its intrinſic utility; and to which, in order to 
render it pleaſing, we grant higher privileges, 


than to any other kind of literary compoſition, 


or any other mode of human language. 

The next inquiry muſt therefore be, How 
is the language of nature to be improved ?” 
or rather, What are thoſe improvements 


cc 


* Eflay on Laughter, chap. 3. 
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« that peculiarly belong to the languag e of 
poetry? 


. 


Natural language is improved in pociry 2 
| the uſe of Poetical words, 


ONE mode of improvement peculiar to 
poetical diction reſults from the uſe of 
8 words, and phraſes, which, becauſe 
they rarely occur in proſe, and frequently in 
verſe, are by the grammarian and lexicogra- 
pher termed Poctical. In theſe ſome languages 
abound more than others: but no language 
am acquainted with 1s altogether without 
them; and perhaps no language can be ſo, 
in which any number of good poems have 
been written. For poetry is better remem- 
bered than proſe, eſpecially by poetical au- 
thors; who will always be apt to imitate 
the phraſeology of thoſe they have been ac- 
cultomed to read and admire : and thus, 
in the works of poets, down through ſuc- 
— — generations, certain phraſes may have 
been conveyed, which, though originally 
perhaps in common uſe, are now confined 
to poetical compoſition. Proſe-writers are 
not ſo apt to imitate one another, at leaſt in 
words and phraſes; both becauſe they do 2 
© 
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ſo well remember one another's phraſeology, 
and alſo becauſe their language is leſs artifi- 
cial, and muſt not, if they would make it 
eaſy and flowing, (without which it cannot 
be elegant), depart eſſentially from the ſtyle 
of correct converſation. Poets too, on ac- 
count of the greater difficulty of their num- 
bers, have, both in the choice and in the 
arrangement of words, a better claim to in- 
dulgence, and ſtand more in need of a diſ- 
cretionary Power. > 

The language of Homer differs materially 
from what was written and ſpoken in Greece 
in the days of Socrates. It differs in the mode 
of inflection, it differs in the ſyntax, it dif- 
fers even in the words; ſo that one might 
read Homer with eaſe, who could not read 
Xenophon ; or Xenophon, without being 
able to read Homer. Yet I cannot believe, 
that Homer, or the firſt Greek poet who 
wrote in his ſtyle, would make choice of a 
dialect quite different from what was intel- 
tigible in his own time; for poets have in 
all ages written with a view to be read, and 
to be read with pleaſure ; which they could 
not be, if their diction were hard to be un- 
derſtood. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the language of Homer 1s according to 
ſome ancient dialect, which, though not 
perhaps in familiar uſe among the Greeks at 
the time he wrote, was however intelligible. 
From the Homeric to the Socratic age, a pe- 


riod had elapſed of no leſs than four _— 
dre 
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dred years; during which the ſtyle both of 
diſcourſe and of writing muſt have under- 

ne great alterations. Yet the Iliad con- 
tinued the ſtandard of heroic poetry, and 
was conſidered as the very perfection of 
poetical language ; notwithſtanding that ſome 
words in it were become ſo antiquated, or 
ſo ambiguous, that Ariſtotle himſelf ſeems 
to have been ſomewhat doubtful in regard to 
their meaning . And if Chaucer's merit 
as a poet had been as great as Homer's, and 
the Engliſh tongue under Edward the Third, 
as perfect as the Greek was in the ſecond cen- 
tury after the Trojan war, the ſtyle of Chau- 
cer would probably have been our model for 
poetical diction at this day; even as Pe- 
trarcha, his contemporary, 1s ſtill imitated 
by the beſt poets of Italy. 

T have ' ſomewhere read, that the rudeneſs 
of the ſtyle of Ennius was imputed by the old 
critics to his having copied too cloſely the 
dialect of common lite. But this, I preſume, 
muſt be a miſtake, For, 1t we compare the 
fragments of that author with the comedies 
of Plautus, who flourithed in the ſame age, 
and whoſe language was certainly copied from 
that of common lite, we {ſhall be ſtruck with 
an air of antiquity in the former, that is 
not in the latter. Ennius, no doubt, like 
moſt other ſublime poets, affected ſomething 
of the antique in his expreſſion: and many 


re Ariſtot. Poet. cap. 25. 


of 
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of his words and phraſes, not adopted by 
any proſe-writer now extant, are to be found 
in Lucretius and Virgil, and were by them 
tranſmitted to ſucceeding poets. Theſe form 
part of the Roman poetical dialect ; which 
appears from the writings of Virgil, where 
we have it in perfection, to have been very 
copious. The ſtyle of this charming poet is 
indeed ſo different from proſe, and is al- 
together ſo peculiar, that it is perhaps im- 
poſſible to analyſe it on the common prin- 
ciples of Latin grammar. And yet no author 
can be more perſpicuous or more expreſſive; 
notwithſtanding the frequency of Greciſm 
in his ſyntax, and his love of old words, 
which he, in the judgement of Quintilian, 
knew better than any other man how to im- 
prove in decorancen d 
The poetical dialect of modern Italy is fo 
different from the proſaic, that I have known 
perſons who read the hiſtorians, and even 
{poke with tolerable fluency the language of 
that country, but could not eafily conſtrue 
a page of Petrarcha or Taſſo. Yet it is not 
probable, that Petrarcha, whoſe works are a 
ſtandard of the Italian poetical diction f, 
made any material innovations in his native 
tongue. I rather believe, that he wrote it 
nearly as it was ſpoken in his time, that 1s, 


* Quintil. Inftit, viii. 3. 9 3- 


+ Vicende della literatura del Denina, cap. 4- 


2 In 


* 
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in the fourteenth century; omitting only 


harſh combinations, and taking that liberty 
which Homer probably, and Virgil certainly, 
took before him, of reviving ſuch old, but 
not obſolete expreſſions, as ſeemed peculiar- 
ly ſignificant and melodious; and poliſhing 
his ſtyle to that degree of elegance which 
human ſpeech, without becoming unnatural, 
may admit of, and which the genius of poe- 
try, as an art ſubſervient to Flenke— may 
be thought to require. 

The French poetry in general is diſtin- 
guiſhed from proſe rather by the rhime and 
the meaſure, than by any old or uncom- 


mon phraſeolog gy. Yet the French, on cer- 
tain ſubjects, imitate the ſtyle of their old 
poets, of Marot in particular; and may there- 
fore be {aid to have ſomething of a poetical | 


dialect, tho“ far leſs extenſive than the Ita- 


lan, of even than the Engliſh. And it may, 


[ think, be preſumed, that in future ages 
they will have more of this dialect than they 
have at preſent. This I would infer from 
the very uncommon merit of ſome of their 
late poets, particularly Boileau and La Fon- 
tane, who, in their reſpective departments, 
will continue to be unitated, when the pre- 
ſent modes of French proſe are greatly chan- 
ged: an event that, for all the pains they 
take to preſerve their language, muſt ine- 
vitably happen, and whereof there are not 
wanting ſome preſages already. 
The Engliſh poetical dialect is not cha- 
Vol. II. G g racteriſed 
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racteriſed by any peculiarities of inflection, 
nor by any great latitude in the uſe of foreign 
idioms. More copious it is, however, than 
one would at firſt imagine. I know of no 
author who has conſidered it in the way of 
detail “. What follows is but a very 
ſhort ſpecimen. | 

1. A few Greek and Latin idioms are 


* 


* Since writing the above, I have had the pleaſure 
to read the following judicious remarks on this ſubje&, 
« The language of the age is never the language of 
% poetry, except among the French, whoſe verſe, where 
& the ſentiment or image does not ſupport it, differs in 
% nothing from proſe. Our poetry, on the contrary, 
< has a language peculiar to itſelf ; to which almoſt every 
* one that has written has added ſomething, by enrich- 
« ing it with foreign idioms and derivatives; nay, fome- 
© times words of their own compoſition or invention, 
„ Shakeſpeare and Milton have been great creators this 
« way; and no one more licencious than Pope or Dry- 
« den, who perpetually borrow .expreſhons from the 
« former. Let me give you ſome inſtances from Dryden, 
% whom every body reckons a great maſter of our poe- 
„ tical tongue. Full of muſeful mopings — unlike the 
« trim of love — a pleaſant beverage — a roundelay of 
% love — ſtood filent in his mod — with knots and 
&« knares deformed — his ireful mod — in proud array 
& — his hen was granted — and diſarray and ſhameful 
% rout — wayward but wiſe — furbi/bed for the field — 
* dodder'd oaks — diſherited — fmouldering flames — retch- 
« leſs of laws — crones old and ugly — the beldam at his 
« fide the grandam — hag — villanize his father's fame. 
But they are infinite: and our language not be- 
“ ing a ſettled thing, (like the French), has an un- 
© doubted right to words of an hundred years old, pro- 
&« vidcd antiquity have not rendered them unintelligible.” 

Mr Gray's Letters, ſect. 3. letter 4. 


common 
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common in Engliſh poetry, which are ſel- 
dom or never to be met with in proſe. 
QUENCHED OF HOPE, Shakeſpeare. — 
SHORN OF HIS BEAMs, Milton. Crea=- 
ted thing NOR VALUED HE NOR SHUN'D, 
Milton. "Tis thus we riot, while WHO 
$0W IT STARVE. Pope. This day BE 
BREAD AND PEACE MY LOT. Pope. 
INTO WHAT PIT THOU SEE'ST FROM 
WHAT HEIGHT FALLEN. Milton. He 
decerved The mother of mankind, WHAT TIME 
HIS PRIDE HAD CAST HIM out of heaven, 
Milton, Some of theſe, with others to 
be found in Milton, ſeem to have been a- 
dopted for the ſake of brevity, which in the 
poetical tongue is indiſpenſable. For the 
ſame reaſon, perhaps, the articles a and the 
are ſometimes omitted by our poets, though 
leſs frequently in ſerious than burleſque com- 
poſition “. In Engliſh, the adjective ge- 
nerally goes before the ſubſtantive, the no- 


In the Greek poetry, the omiſſion of the article is 
more frequent than the uſe of it. 'The very learned and 
ingenious author of A Treatiſe On the origin and progreſs. 
Language, ſuppoſes, that in the time of Homer, who 
eſtabliſhed their poetical language, the article was little 
uſed by the Greeks : and this ſuppoſition appgars highly 
probable, when we conſider, that in the Latin, which was 
derived from the Pelaſgic tongue, (a very ancient dialect 
of Greek), there is no article, Yet, though the article 
had been in uſe in Homer's age, I imagine, that he, and 
every other Greek poet who wrote hexameters, would 
have often found it neceſſary to leave it out. 


G g 2 minative 
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minative before che verb, and the active verb 
before (what we call) the accuſative. Ex- 
ceptions, however, to this rule, are not un- 
common even in proſe. But in poetry they 
are more frequent. Iheir homely joys, ond 
DESTINY OBSCURE. Naw fades the glim— 
mering landſcape on the fight; and all the air 
a folemn flillnejs holds. In general, that ver- 
fification may be leſs difficult, and the ca- 
dence more uniformly pleaſing; and ſome- 
times, too, in order to give energy to expreſ- 
ſion, or vivacity to an image, — the Engliſh 
poet is permitted to take much greater li- 
berties, than the proſe-writer, in arranging 
his words, and modulating his lines and pe- 
riods. Examples may be ſeen in every page 
of Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. Some of our poetical words take an ad- 
ditional ſyllable, that they may ſuit the verſe 
the better; as, diſpart, diſtain, diſport, - 
fright enchain, for part, ſtain, ſport, fright, 
chain. Others ſeem to be nothing elſe than 
dünnen words made ſhorter, for the con- 
venience of the verſifier. Such are auxiliar, 
ſublunar, trump, vale, part, clime, ſubmiſi, fro- 
lic, plain, drear, dread, helm, morn, mead, eve 
and even, gan, "illume and illumine, ope, boar, 
bide, Age, ſcape; for auxiliary, ſublunary, 
trumpet, valley, depart, climate, ſubmiſſive, 
frolicſome, complain, dreary, dreadful, hel- 
met, morning, meadow, evening, began or 
began to, illuminate, open, hoary, abide, 
alluage, eſcape, 


Of ſome of theſe the 
ſhort 


60 
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ſhort form is the more ancient. In Scot- 
land, even, morn, bide, ſwage, are ſtill in 
vulgar uſe; but morn, except when contra- 
diſtinguiſhed to even, is ſynonymous, not 
with morning, (as in the 'Engliſh poetical 
dialect), but with morrow. —— The Latin 
poets, in a way ſomewhat ſimilar, and per 

' haps for a ſimilar reaſon, ſhortened funda- 
mentum, tutamentum, munimentum, &c. into 
fundamen, tutamen, munimen *. 

Of the following words, which are now 
almoſt peculiar to poetry, the greater part 
are ancient, and were once no doubt in com- 
mon ule in England, as many of them ſtill 
are in Scotland. Aſeld, amain, annoy (a noun), 
anon, aye (ever), beheſt, blithe, brand (Word), 
bridal, carol, dame (lady), featly, fell (an ad- 
jective), gaude, gore, hoft (army), lambkin, late 
(of late), lay 2 lea, glade, gleam, hurl, 
lore, meed, oriſons, plod (to travel laboriouſly), 
ringlet, rue (a a _ ruthleſs, ſojourn 0 
noun), ſnite, ſpeed (an active verb), /ave 
(except), pray (twig), feed, ſtrain (ſong), 
flrand, fwain, thrall, thrill, trail (a verb), 
troll, wail, welter, e wayward, woo, 
the whale (in the mean time), yon, of yore. 


4 


uod poetz alligati ad certam pedum neceſſi- 
tatem, non ſemper propriis uti poſſint, ſed depulſi a recta 
via neceſſario ad eloquendi quædam diverticula confu- 
giant; nec mutare quædam modo verba, ſed extendere, 
cerripere, convertere, dividere, cogantur. 

Quintilian. 


4. Theſe 
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Theſe that follow are alſo poetical ; 
bus ſo far as I know, were never in com- 
mon uſe. Appal, arrowy, attune, battailous, 
breezy, car (chariot), clarion, cates, courſer, 


darkling, flicker, floweret, emblaze, gairiſh, 
circlet, impearl, nightly, noiſeleſs, pinion wing), 
ſhadowy, flumberous, ſtreamy, troublous, wilder 
(a verb), /Þrill (a verb), /hook (ſhaken), mad- 
ding, viewleſs, — I ſuſpect too, that the fol- 
lowing, derived from the Greek and Latin, 
are peculiar to poetry. Clang, clangor, choral, 
bland, boreal, dire, enſanguined, are, areful, lave 
(to waſh), nymph (lady, girl), orient, panoply, 
hilomel, infuriate, jocund, radiant, rapt, re- 
dolent, refulgent, verdant, vernal, 2ypher, zone 
(girdle), wan, ſuffuſe, 

5. In moſt languages, the rapidity of pro- 
nunciation abbreviates ſome of the common- 
eſt words, or even joins two, or perhaps 
more, of them, into one; and ſome of theſe 
abbreviated forms find admiſſion into wri- 
ting. The Engliſh language was quite diſ- 
figured by them in the end of the laſt cen- 
tury ; but Swift, by his ſatire and example, 
brought them into diſrepute: and, though 
ſome of them be retained in converſation, 
as don't, ſhan't, can't, they are now avoided 
in ſolenin ſyle; - and by elegant writers in 
general, except where the colloquial dialect 
Is imitated, as in comedy. Ii and 'twas, 
fince the time of Shafteſbury, ſeem to have 
been daily loſing credit, at leaſt in proſe; 


but an have a place 1 in poetry ; perhaps be- 
cauſe 


cauſe they contribute to conciſeneſs. T 
on a lofty vaſe's fide, Gray. "Tis true, tis 
certain, man though dead retains part of him- 
ſelf. Pope. In verſe too, over may be 
ſhortened into o'er, (which is the Scotch, 
and probably was the old Engliſh, pronun- 
ciation), ever into cer, and never into neer ; 
and from the and to, when they go before 
a word beginning with a vowel, the final let- 
ter is ſometimes cut off. O'er hills, ver dales, 
ver crags, oer rocks they go. Pope. Where=- 
eer ſhe turns, the Graces homage pay. And all 
that beauty, all that wealth &er gave. Rich 
with the ſpoils of time did ne er unroll. Gray. 
T*alarm th' eternal midnight of the grave. 
Theſe abbreviations are now peculiar to the 
poetical tongue, but not neceſlary to it. 
They ſometimes promote brevity, and render 
verſification leſs difficult. 

6. Thoſe words which are commonly call- 
ed compound epithets, as ro- finger d, roſy-bo= 
fom'd, many-twainklmg, many-ſounding, moſs= 
grown, bright-eyed, firaw-bult, ſpirit-fhirring, 
mcenſe-breathmg, heaven-taught, love-whij= 
permg, lute-re/ounding, are alſo to be conſider- 
ed as part of our poetical dialect. It is true 
we have compounded adjectives in familiar 
uſe, as high-/eaſoned, well-natured, ill-bred, 
and innumerable others. But I {peak of thoſe 


that are leſs common, that ſeldom occur ex- 


cept in poetry, and of which in profe the 
uſe would appear affected. And that they 


ſometimes promote brevity and vivacity of 


expreſſion, 
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expreſſion, cannot be denied. But, as they 
give, when tob frequent, à ſtiff and finical 
air to a performance; as they are not always 
explicit in the ſenſe, nor agreeable in the 
ſound; as they are apt to produce à confu- 
ſion, or too great a multiplicity of images; 
as they tend to disfigure the language, and 
furniſh a pretext for endleſs innovation; 
would have them uſed ſparingly; and thoſe 
only uſed, which the practice of popular au- 
thors has rendered familiar to the ear, and 
which are in themſelves peculiarly emphan- 
cal and harmonious, For I cannot+think, 
with Dacier and Sanadon, that this well- 
known verſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, 
Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 

| *$+7: # Wa 


, . : # $ 
> 9 & '® j 
» ? * - . 


Reddiderit junctura novum 


0 14 * 7 ; 


gives any warrant, eyen to a Latin poet, for 
the formation of theſe compound words; 
which, if I miſtake not, were more faſhion- 
able in the days of Ennius, than of Horace 


” e a 2. F CLAY LOVE TY G 
and Virgil “. 
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The critics are divided about the. meaning of this 
paſſage. Horace is ſpeaking, of neu ayords ;. which he 
allows to be ſometimes neceſſary; but which, he ſays, 
ought to be ſparingly and cautizufly introduced; In verbis 
etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis; and then ſubjoins the 
words quoted in the text, Dixeris egregie, &c. | 

1. Some think, that this callida junctura refers to the 
formation. of compound epithets, as velivolus, ſaxifragus, 
I * ſolivagus, 
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7. In the transformation of nouns into 
verbs and participles, our poetical dialect ad- 
mits 


ſolivagus, &c.; and that the import of the precept is this: 
« Rather than by bringing in a word altogether new; 
«even when a new word is neceſſary, you ſhould ex- 
« preſs yourſelf by two known words artfully joined to- 
« gether into one, ſo as to aſſume a new appearance, 
« and to admit a new though analogical fignification.” 
This might no doubt be done with propriety in ſome 
caſes, But I cannot think, that Horace is here ſpeak- 
ing of compound words. — For, firſt, this ſort of words 
were much more ſuitable to the genius of the Greek than 
of the Latin tongue; as Quintilian ſomewhere inſinuates, 
and every body knows who is at all acquainted with theſe 
languages. — Secondly, we find in fact, that theſe words 
are leſs frequent in Horace and Virgil, than in the older 
poets ; whence we may infer, that they became leſs fa- 
ſhionablę as the Latin tongue advanced nearer to per- 
fection. — Thirdly, Virgil is known to have introduced 
three or four new words from the Greek, Lvchni, Spelza, 
Thyas, &c.; but it does not appear, that either Virgil 
or Horace ever fabricated one of theſe compound words; 
and; it is not probable, that Horace would recommend 
4 practice, which neither himſelf nor Virgil had ever 
wirrunteti by his example. — Fourthly, our author, in 
his thuftrations upon the precept in queſtion, affirms, 
that new words will more eaſily obtain currency if taken 
from the Greek tongue; and Virgil, if we may judge 
of his opinions by his practice, appears to have been of 
the ſame mind. And there was good reaſon for it. The 
Greek and Latin are kindred languages; and as the for- 
mer was much ſtudied at Rome, there was no riſk of 
introducing any obſcurity into the Roman language by 
the witrodiion of a Greek word, — Laſtly, it muy be 
doubted, wRether functura, though it often denotes the 
compoſition of words in a ſentence or clauſe (Quin- 
tl, ix. 4.), and ſometimes arrangement or compolition 
in generat (Hor: Ar. Poet. verſe 242.) —is ever uſd 
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mits of greater latitude than proſe. Hymn, 
e W e F picture, peal, 
ſurge, 


- 


to expreſs the! union of ſYIables i in a word, or of ſimple 
words in a compound epither. 

2. Other interpreters ſuppoſe ghat: this callida junctu- 
ra refers to the arrangement of words in the ſentence, 
and that the precept amounts to this + * When a new 
© expreſſion is neceſſary, you will acquit yourſelf well, 
« if by means of an artful arrangement you can to a 
% known word, give a new ſignification.“ But one 
would think, that the obſervance. of this ecept muſt 
tend to the utter confuſion of language. To give new 
ſignifications to words in preſent uſe, muſt increaſe the 
ambiguity of language; which in every tongue is greater 
than it ought to be, and which would ſeem to be more 
detrimental to eloquence and even to literature, than the 
introduction of many new words of definite meaning. 
Thoſe who favour this interpretation give come ſplvarum 
for Folia, as a phraſe to exemplify the precept. But the 
foliage of a tree is not a new idea, nor could there be 


any need of a new word or new phraſe to expreſs it: 
though a poet, no doubt, on account of bis verſe, or. 


on ſome other account, might chuſe to expreſs it by a 
figure, rather than by us proper. name. Come fylvarum 
for folia, is neitl ar leſs nor more than a metaphor, or, 
if you pleaſe, a catachreſis; but Horace, is ſpeaking, not 
of figurative language, but of new-words. — Both theſe 
interpretations ſuppole, that the words of our poet are 
to be conſtrued according to this order: Dixevis egregic, 
{i callida junctuxa reddiderit notum verbum nouum. 

3. The beſt of all our poet's interpreters, the learned 
Dr Hurd, copſtrues the paſfſage in the ſame manner, 
and explains it thus: . Inſtead of framing new words, 
« I recommend, to you any kind of artful management, 
* by which A may be able to give a new air and cat: 
* to old ones.“ „Aud this explication he illuſtrates mot 
ingenioufly by, a variety of examples, that throw great 
light on the ſubject of poeticaldifion. - See his notes 
on the Ars Poctica. | 
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ſuxge;i cavern, honey, career, cincture, bo- 
ſom, ſphere, are common nouns; but, 70 
hymn to pillow, curtained, pillared, pictured, 
pealing, ſurging, cavern'd, homed, careering, 
cincſured,  boſomed, ſphered, would appear at- 
feed in proſe, though in verſe they are 
warranted- by tlie very belt authority. 
Zone late poets, particularly the imitators 
of Spenſer, have introduced a great variety 
of uncommon words, as certes,' eftfoons, ne, 
whilom, tranſmew, moil, fone, loſel, albe, 


&. 


bight, 
ugat, 
"1 THO 
2218918 ei 30% | 


-:Þ:chovld ill conſult my own credit, if I were to op- 
poſe my judgement to that of this able critic and ex- 


cellent author. Let I would beg leave to fay, that to me 


the poet ſeems, through this whole paſſage, from vert. 46. 


to verſ. 72. to be ſpeaking of the formation of new word! ;, 


à practice whereof he allows the danger, but proves the 
neceſſity. And I find I cannot diveſt myſelf of an old 
prejudice in favour of another interpretation, which is 
more obvious and ſimple, and which 1 conſidered as the 
beſt, long before I knew it was authoriſed by that judi- 


cious annotator Joannes Bond, and by Dryden in his 


notes upon the Eneid, as well as by the Abbe Batteux 


in his commentary on Horace's art of poetry. Neu 


words (ſays the poet) are to be cautiouſly and ſparingly 
introduced; but, when neceſſary, an author will do 
well to give them ſuch a poſition in the ſentence, as 
e that the reader ſhall be at no loſs to diſcover their 
* meaning.” For 1 would conſtrue the pafſage thus, 
Diteris egregie, fi callida junctura reddiderit novum ver= 
bum notum. But why, it may be ſaid, did not Horace, 
if this was really his meaning, put novum in the firſt 
lina, and natum in the fecond? The anſwer is ealy. His 
verſe. would not admit that order: for the firit ſyllable 
of nauum is thort, and the firſt ſyllable of notum long. 


H h 2 muchel, 


dight, pight, thews, couthful, allot, 


OS —ͤ —»-— 
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muchel, wend arrear, &c, Theſe were once 
poetical words, no doubt; but they are now 
obſolete, and to many. readers unintelligible. 
No man of. the- preſent age, however conver- 
ſant in this dialect, would naturally expreſs 
himſelf in it on any intereſting emergence; 
or, ſuppoſing this natural to the antiquarian, 
it would never appear ſo to the common 
hearer or reader. A mixture of theſe words, 
therefore, muſt ruin the pathos of modern 
language; and as they are not familiar to 
our car, and plainly appear to be fought at- 
ter and affected, will generally give a ſtiff- 
neſs to modern verſification. Yet in ſubjects 
approaching to the ludicrous they may have 

a good effect; as in the Schoolmiftreſs of Shen- 
ſtone, Parnel's Fairytale, Thomſon's Caſtle 
of Indolence, and Pope's lines in the Dun- 
ciad upon Wormius. But this effect will 
be moſt pleaſing to thoſe who. have leaſt oc- 
caſion to recur to the gloſſar. 

But why, it may be aſked, ſhould theſe 
old words be more pathetic and pleaſing in 
:Spenſer, than in his imitators? 1 anſwer, 
Becauſe in him they ſeem, or we believe them 
to be, natural; in them we are ſure that they 
are affected. In him there is- an eaſe and u- 
niformity of expreſſion, that ſhows, he wrote 
a language not materially different from what 
was written by all the ſerious poets of his 
time; whereas the mixed dialect of theſe i- 
mitators is plainly artificial, and ſuch as 
would make any man es if he were 

| Now 
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now to adopt it in converſation, A long 
beard may give dignity to the portrait, or 
ſtatue of a hero: whom we'know-to have been 
two hundred years in his grave: but the 
chin of a modern European commander 
briſtling with that antique appendage, would 
appear awkward and ridiculous. — But did 
not Spenſer himſelf make uſe of words that 
are known to have been obſolete, or merel 
provincial, in his time? Tes; and thoſe 
words in | Spenſer have the ſame had effect, 
that words now obſolete have in his imi- 
tators; they are to moſt readers unintel- 
ligible, and to thoſe who underſtand them 
appear ludicrous or affected. Some of his 
Eclogues, and even ſome paſſages in the 
_ Queen, are hable to this cenſure. — 
But what if Spenſer had fixed the poetical 
language of England, as Homer did that of 
Greece? Would any of his old words in 
that caſe have appeared awkward in a mo- 
dern poem? Perhaps they would not: but 
let it! be obſerved, that, in that cafe, they 
would have been adopted by Milton, and 
Dryden, and Pope, and by all our ſerious 
ts ſince the age of Eliſabeth; and would 
Wees have been perfectly intelligible to 
every reader of Engliſh verſe; and, from 
our having been ſo long accuſtomed to meet 
with them in the moſt elegant compoſl: tions, 
would have acquired a dignity equal, 
ane rinnt to mar Which now belongs 


. tg 
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to the poetical language of Pope and Mil- 
Wa, 

1 grant, it is not always eaſy to fix the 
boundary between poetical and Blok: ex- 
preſſions. To many readers, lore, meed, be- 
heft, blithe, gaude, ſpray, thrall, may already 
appear antiquated ; and to ſome the ſtyle of 
Spenſer, or even of Chaucer, may be as in- 
telligible as that of Dryden. This however 
we may venture to affirm, that a word, 
which the majority of readers cannot un- 
derſtand without a gloſſary, may with rea- 
ſon be conſidered as obſolete; and ought not 
to be uſed in modern compaſition, unleſs 
revived, and recommended to the public 
ear, by ſome very eminent writer There 
are but few words in Milton, as nathleſs, tine, 
Frore, boſky, &c.; there are but one or two 
in Dryden, as, fa fy *; and.in. Pope, there 
are none at all, which every. reader of our 
poetry may not be ſuppoſed. to underſtand : 
whereas in Shakeſpeare there are many, and 
in Spenſer many more, for which one who 
knows Engliſh very well may be obliged to 
conſult the dictionary. The. ä Mil- 
ton, Dry den, or Pope, may therefore, — al- 
moſt all caſes, e tied.) 28 $ good authori- 


f 74 ; 


* Dry den in one has (Entid! ix. verf. wy uſes 
| Falſsfied 8 denote. Pierced, through and through. He ac- 
| knowledges, that this uſe of the word is an innovation ; 
and has nothing to plead for it but his own authority, 
| and that Faſſare in Italian ſometimes, means the ſame 
1 | thing, | 


— 
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ty for the uſe of a poetical word. And in 
them, all the words above enumerated, as 
poctical, and in preſent uſe, may actually 
be found. And of ſuch poets as may chuſe 
to obſerve this rule, it will. not be ſaid, either 
that they reject the judgement of uintilian, 


who recommends the neweſt of the old words, 2 
and the oldeſt of the new, or that they are 


N to Pope's precept, 


Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet me laſt to lay the old aſide *, | 


Vit FO" 


We mat not ſuppoſe, that theſe poetical 


words never occur at all, except in poetry. 


Even from converſation they are not ex- 
cluded and the ancient critics allow, that 
they may be admitted into proſe; where 
they occaſionally confer dignity upon a ſub- 


lime ſubject, or, for reaſons elſewhere hint- 


ed at , heighten: the ludicrous qualities of 
a mean one. But it is in poetry only, where 
che frequent uſe of them does not ſavour of 
affectation. 


Nor muſt we ſuppoſe them eſſential to this 


art. Many paſſages there are of exquiſite 


poetry, wherein not a ſingle phraſe occurs, 

that might not be uſed in proſe. In fact 
the influence of theſe words in adorning En- 
Bliſh verſe. is not very extenſive. Some in- 


7011 


.*\Edlay « on Criticiſin, verſ. 335. 


+ Eſſay on Laughter, chap. 2. ſect. 4. 
fluence 
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fluence however they have. They ſerve to 
render the  poetical ſtyle, firſt, more melo. 
dious; and, ſecondly, more ſolemn. 

Firſt, They render the poetical ſtyle more 
malodious, and more. eaſily reducible into 
meaſure. Words of unwieldy ſize, or diffi- 
cult pronunciation, are never uſed by correct 
poets, where they can be avoided; unleſs in 
their ſound they have ſomething imitative of 
the ſenſe. Homer's poetical inflections con- 
tribute wonderfully. to the ſweetneſs of his 
numbers: and if the reader is pleaſed to 
look back to the ſpecimen I gave of the En- 
glith poetical dialect, he will find. that the 
words are in general well-ſounding, and ſuch 
as may coaleſce with other, words, without 
producing harſh combinations. , Quintilian 
obſerves, that poets, for the ſake their 
verſe, are indulged in many liberties, not 
granted to the orator, of lengthening, ſhorten- 
ing, and dividing their words “: — and it 
the Greek and Roman poets claimed this in- 
dulgence from neceſſity, and obtained it, 
the "Engliſh, thoſe of them eſpecially who 
write in rhime, may claim it with better 
reaſon; as the words of their language are 
leſs muſical, and far leſs ſuſceptible of va- 
riety in arrangement and ſyntax. 

Secondly, Such poetical words as are 
known to be ancient have ſomething vene- 
rable in their appearance, and impair a ſo- 


*Inſtit. Orae lib. 10. cap. 1. { 3. 
2 : lemnity 
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lemnity to all around them. This remark 
is from Quintilian; who adds, that they 
give to a compoſition that caſt and colour of 


ad f. which in painting is fo highly 
u 


vated, but which art can never effectually 
indjtate'®. Poetical words that are either 
not ancient, or not "known to be ſuch, have 


however a 'pleaſin g effect from affociation.” 
e are accuſtomed to meet with them in 


DR and elegant writing; and hence they 
come to acquire ſublimity and elegance: — 
even 'as the words we hear on familiar oc 
caſious come to be accounted familiar; and 
as the e that take their riſe among pick 
t | gamblers, and gypſies, are thought 
delicate to be uſed by any perſon of 
taſte or manners. When one hears 
the following lines, which oe in 29 07 
al Worth, ©; ee WW SLES 


51315 1411 448% 


The Viceay call f incenſe-breathing morn, Y 
The fwallow twittering from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock?s ſhrill clarion, or the; echoing horn, 
Nemo al rouſe them from their RY bed: 
a0 vi 115 $135 
—one is as ſenſible of the dignity of the 
language; as one would be ot the vileneſs 
or vulgarity of that man's ſpeech, who 
ſhould prove his acquaintance with Bride- 
* ien ny court with ſuch 


11 


1 „Lib. 8. cap. 3. 8 oY 


Vol. II. Iii term 
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fluence however they have. They ſerve to 
render the poetical ſtyle, firſt, more melo- 
dious; and, ſecondly, more ſolemn. 

Firſt, They render the poetical ſtyle more 
malodious, and more. eafily reducible into 
meaſure. .,, Words of unwieldy ſize, or diffi- 
cult pronunciation, are never uſed by correct 
poets, where they can be avoided; unleſs in 
their ſound they have ſomething imitative of 
the ſenſe. Home? s poetical inflections con- 
tribute wonderfully. to the ſweetneſs of his 
numbers: and if the reader is pleaſed to 
look back to the ſpecimen I gave of the En- 
glith poetical dialect, he will find that the 
words are in general well-ſounding, and ſuch 
as may coaleſce with other, words, without 
producing harſh combinations. Quintilian 
obſerves, that poets, for the ſake. of their 
verie, are indulged in many liberties, not 
granted to the orator, of lengthening, ſhorten- 
ing, and dividing their words“: — and it 
the Greek and Roman poets claimed this in- 
dulgence from neceſſity, and obtained it, 
the "Engliſh, thoſe of them eſpecially who 
write in rhime, may claim it with better 
reaſon ; as the words of their language are 
leſs muſical, and far leſs ſuſceptible of Va- 
riety in arrangement and ſyntax, 

Secondly, Such poetical words as are 
known to be ancient have ſomething vene- 
rable in their appearance, and impart a ſo- 


* Inſtit. Orat. lib. 10. cap. 1. { 3. 
2 lemnity 
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lemnity to all around them. This remark 
is from Quintilian; who adds, that they 
give 'to a coinpoſition that caſt and colour of 
antiquity, which in painting” is ſo highly 
valued, but which art can never effectually 
imitate *. Poetical words that are either 
not ancient, or not known to be ſuch, have 
however a pleaſing effect from aſſociation. 
We are accuſtomed to meet with them in 
ſublime and elegant writing ; and hence they 
come to acquire ſublimity and elegance: — 
even as the words we hear on familiar oc- 
caſions come to be accounted familiar; and 
as  thofe that take their riſe among pidk- 
„ gamblers, and gypſies, are thought 

too delicate to be uſed by any perſon of 
taſte or good manners. When one hears 
the following lines, which abound in poeti- 
cal Words,” . FM VEt FR ISI 


"The Kicady call of incenſe-breathing morn, | 
The fwallow twittering from the ſtraw- built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

a ſhH ſhall rouſe them from their n bed: 


17 Y 1 
one is = nie of the dignity os the 
language; as one would be ot the vileneſs 
or vulgarity of that man's ſpeech, who 
ſhould prove his acquaintance with Bride- 
"ay, 5 iris his dxſcourie with ſuch 


„IIb. 8. cap. 3. 6 3. 
Vor. II. eie terms 
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terms as mill-doll, queer cull, or nubbing cheat“; 
or who, in imitation of fops and gamblers, 
ſhould, on the common occaſions of life, talk 
of being beat hollow, or favmg his d ſtance 1 
— What gives dignity to perſons gives dig- 
nity to language. A man of this character 
is one who has borne important employ- 
ments, been connected with honourable aſſo- 
ciates, and never degraded himſelf by levity, 
or immorality of conduct. Dignified phraſes 
are thoſe which have been uſed to expreſs 
elevated ſentiments, have always made their 
appearance in elegant compoſition, and have 
never been profaned by giving permanency 
or utterance to the paſſions of the vile, the 
giddy, or the worthleſs. And as by an active 
old age, the dignity of ſuch men is confirmed 
and heightened; ſo the dignity of ſuch words, 
if they be not ſuffered to fall into diſuſe, ſel- 
dom fails to improve by length of time. 


* See the Scoundrel's Dictionary. | 


+ Language of Newmarket. 
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Natural. Language is improved . in Pin, * 
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go mach for the nature and. aſs; of thoſe 
* wards that are poetical, and yet not figu- 
ratixe. But from Figurative Expreſſion there 
ariſes a more copious and important ſource 
of Poetic, Eloquence. Some ſorts of poetry 
Sf re diſtinguiſhed by the beauty, boldneſs, 

ud frequency of the Figures, as well as by 
bs męaſure, or by any of the contrivances 
above, mentioned. And in proſe; we often 
meet with; ſuch figures and Ei as we ex 
pet only in poetry; in which caſe the lan- 
guage is called Poetical : and in verſe we 
ſometimes find a diction ſo tame, and ſo void 
of ornament, that we brand it with the ap- 
pellation of Fraſaic. 

As my deſign in this diſcourſe is, 1 not to 
deliver a ſyſtem of rhetoric, but to explain 
the peculiar effects of poetry upon the mind, 
by traging out the characters that diſtinguiſh 
this from other literary arts; it would be 
improper to enter here, with any degree of 
minuteneſs, into the philoſophy of Tropes 
and Figures : : theſe being ornamental, not to 
poetry only, but to human ſpeech in general. N 
112 A 
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All that the preſent occaſion requires will be 
performed, when it is ſhown, in what re- 


ſpects tropical and figurative language is 


more neceſſary to poetry than to any other 


| fort of compoſition. 


If it appear, that, by means of Mini 


Language may be made more pleaſing, and 
more natural, than it would be without them; 


it will follow, that to Poetic Language, whol: 
end is to pleaſe by imitating nature, Figures 


muſt be not only ornamental, but neceſſary. 


I ſhall therefore, firſt, Male a few remarks 


on the importance and utility of figurative 


language; ſecondly, ſhow, that Figures are 


more neceſſary to poetry in general, than to 


any other mode of writing; and, thirdly, 
aſh n a reaſon why they are more neceſſary 


in ſome kinds of poetry than in others. 


4 purpoſe to make a few remarks on the 
importance and utility of Figurative Expreſ- 


ion, in making language more pleaſing and 


more natural, 

1. The firſt remark is, tact Tropes and 
Figures are often neceſſary to ſupply the 
unavoidable defects of language. When 
proper words are wanting, or not recolleQed, 
or when we do not chuſe to be always re- 
peating them, we muſt have recourſe to 
tropes and figures. — When philoſophers be- 
gan to explain the operations of the mind, 
they found, that moſt of the words in com- 
mon uſe, being framed to anſwer the more 
obvious exigencies of life, were in their pro- 


pet 
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per Ggnification applicable to matter only 
and its qualities. What was to be done in 
this caſe? Would they think of making a 

new language to expreſs the qualities of mind? 
No: that would have been difficult, or im- 
practicable; and granting it both practicable 
and eaſy, they muſt have foreſeen, that n 

body would read or liſten to what was thus 
ſpoken or written in a new, and, conſequent- 
ly, in an unknown, tongue. They. there- 
fore took the language as they found it; 
and, where-ever they thought there was a 
ſimilarity or analogy between the qualities of 
mind and the qualities of matter, ſcrupled 
not to uſe the names of the material quali- 
ties tropically, by applying them to the 
mental qualities. Hence came the phraſes, 
ſolidity of judgement, warmth of imagination, 
enlargement of underſtanding, and many o- 
thers ; which, though figurative, expreſs the 
meaning juſt as well as proper words would 
have done. In fact, numerous as the words 
in every language are, they muſt always fall 
ſhort of the unbounded variety of human 
thoughts and perceptions. Taſtes and ſmells 
are' almoſt as numerous as the ſpecies of bo- 
dies. Sounds admit of perceptible varieties 
that ſurpaſs all computation, and the ſeven 
primary colours may be diverſified without 
end. If each variety of external perception 
were to have a name, language would be 
inſurmountably difficult; nay, if men were 
to appropriate a claſs of names to each par- 


ticular 
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ticular ſenſe, they would multiply words ex- 
ceedingly, vir adding, any thing to the 
clearneſs of ſpee h. Thoſe aas there- 
note the obje of. one ſenſe, they often ap- 
by ihe os. t 15 objects Ga ey another; and 
„Tweet ta 1 \ Ne TO ſweet ſound; 
Harp p 50 int, Dare, taſte, . ſharp. ſound.; har- 
Py, of foun ds, harmony of colours, har- 
1 ony of pe ts, ; 1 ſoft ilk, ſoft colour, ſoft 
ſoy 100 ud, Jof e - and ſo 1 in a thouſand 
in -ANCES ; ; and yet. Grote words, their tro- 
S ſignification, are not |: * APN 7 
than in their proper one; for | 
ſharp ſound, are as expreſſive as Rap no 
and harmony of tones is, not b better und 8 
ſtood by the muſician, than harmo 
parts is the architec, and. harmony of. co- 
108 by the 13 R warm 
Savages, illiterate perſons, and dren, 
have comparatively but few, wo! rds an, pro- 


Faure to the things they n ay have occa- 


to tropes and figures more V. than 
perſons of copious clocution.. \ 1caman,. or 
mechanic, even when he ta 5 of. th hat which 
does not belong to his art, 9800 ws, his lan- 
guage from that which does; an ; chis makes 
his diction figurative to a degree 4 4 is ſome- 
times entertaining enough. Death (lays a 
* ſeaman in one of Smollet's, novels) has 
© not yet boarded my compade ; ; but they 
* bie been ard arm and ard, arm. 5775 

three 


lion to ſpeak of; and null the . 


* 
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«three glaſſes, His Aar board eye is open, 
but faſt jamm'd in his head; and the 
«© Haulyards of his under jaw have: given 
ay. Theſe phraſes | ate exaggerated; 
hut we allow them to be natural, becauſe 
we know that illiterate people are apt to make 
uſe of tropes and figures taken from their | 
own trade, even when they ſpeak of ching 
that are very remote and incongruous. In 
thoſe poems, therefore, that imitate the con- 
verſation of illiterate perſons, as in comedy, 
farce, and paſtoral, ſuch figures judiciou y 
applied may render the imitation more plea- 
ſing, "becauſe more exact and natural. 
{Words that are untuneable and harſh the 
poet is often obliged to avoid, when perhaps 
he has no other way to expreſs their mean- 
ing than by tropes and figures; and ſome- 
times the meaſure of his verſe may oblige him 
to reject a proper word that is not "harſh, 
merely on account of its being too long, or 
too Hort, or in any other way unſuitable to 
| te thythin, or to the rhime. And hence 
another uſe of figurative language, that it 
chtibüütes to poetical harmony. Thus, to 
e plain is frequently uſec to ſignify to 
"Bain in Battle: liquid plain is put for ocean, 
i 50 Neue for fly, and Jytoan reign, for country. 
S 1 705 des and Figures are favourable to 
When the proper name of a thing 
Is. 27 an) reſpect unpleaſant, a well-choſen 
rope wil convey the idea in ſuch a way as 


ta 


word is well-ſounding in itſelf; ſecondly, 
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to give no offence. This is agreeable, and 
even neceſlary, in polite: converſation, and 
cannot be diſpenſed with in elegant writing 
of any kind. Many words, from their be- 
ing often applied to vulgar uſe, acquire a 
meanneſs that diſqualifies them for a place 
in ſerious poetry; while perhaps, under 
the influence of a different ſyſtem of man- 
ners, the correſponding words in another 
language may be elegant, or at leaſt not vul- 
gar. When one reads Homer in the Greek, 
one takes no offence at his calling Eumens 
by a name which, literally rendered, figni- 
fies Swine-herd ;- firſt, becauſe the Greek 


becauſe we have never heard it pronounced 
in converſation, nor conſequently debaſed by 
vulgar uſe; and, thirdly, becauſe we know, 
that the office denoted by it was, in the age 
of Eumeus, both important and hondourable. 
But Pope would have been blamed, if a name 
ſo indelicate as e- herd had in his tranſ- 
lation been applied to ſo eminent a perſon- 
age; and therefore he judiciouſly makes uſe 
of the trope /ynecdoche, and calls him Swam®; 
a word both elegant and poetical, and not 
likely to lead the reader into any miſtake a- 
bout the perſon ſpoken of, as his employ- 
ment had been deſcribed in a preceding 
paſſage. The ſame Eumeus is ſaid, in the 
Junple, but melodious ame of the ori- 


* i Odyſſey, book 14. verſ. 41. 
1 ginal 


we 
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ginal, to have been making his own ſhoes 
when Ulyſſes came to his door; a work 
which in thoſe days the greateſt keroes would 
often find neceſſary, This too the tranſlator 
n by a pe nen U 1 0 45 


"Here ſat Wagens, and his cares ies 
To form ſtrong * of . es 


A hundred other examples might hes anon 
from this tranflation ; but theſe will explain 
my meaning. 

There are other occaſions, on eh the 
delieacy of figurative language is ſtill more 
needfnÞ: as in Virgil's account of the et- 
fects of animal love, and of the plague a- 
mong the beaſts, in the third Georgic ; where 
Dryden's ſtyle, by being leſs figurative than 
the driginal, is in one place exceedingly fil- 
—— in another ſhockingly obſcene. 
Hobbes could conſtrue a Greek author; 
but his ſkill in words muſt have been all de- 
rived from the dictionary: for he ſeems 
not to have known, that any one articulate 
ſound could be more agreeable, or any one 
phraſe more dignified, than any other. In 


his Aliad and Odyfley, even when he hits 


the author's ente, (which is not always the 
caſe); he proves, by his choice of words, that 


| of harmony, elegance, or energy of ſtyle, he 


had no manner of conception. And hence 
that work, tho' called a Tranſlation of Ho- 
mer, does not even deſerve che name of 


Vo. II. K k Poem ; 
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poem; becauſe it is in every reſpect unplea- 
ing, being nothing more than a fictitious 
narrative delivered in mean proſe, with the 
additional meanneſs of harſh rhyme, and 
untuneable meaſure. Trapp underſtood 
Virgil well enough as a grammarian, and 
had a taſte for his beauties; yet his Tranſ— 
lation bears no reſemblance to Virgil ; which 
is owing to the ſame cauſe, an imprudent 
choice of words and figures, and a total want 
of harmony. 

I grant, that the delicacy we here contend 
for may, both in converſation and in wri- 
ting, be carried too far. To call killmg an 
innocent man in a duel an affair of honour, 
and a vivlation of the rights of wedlock an at- 
fair of gallantry, is a proſtitution of figu- 
rative language. Nor do I think it any cre- 
dit to us, that we are ſaid 'to have upwards 
of forty figurative phraſes to denote exceſ- 
five drinking. Language of this ſort gene- 
rally implies, that the public abhorrence of 
ſuch crimes 1s not ſo ſtrong as it ought to 
be: and I am not certain, whether even our 
morals might not be improved, if we were 
to call theſe and ſuch like crimes by their 
proper names, murder, adultery, drunken- 
neſs, gluttony; names, that not only ex- 
preſs our meaning, but alſo betoken our dil- 

approbation. As to writing, it cannot be 
denied, that even Pope himſelf, in the ex- 
cellent verſion juſt now quoted, has ſome- 
times, for the ſake of his numbers, or 5 
| car 
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fear of giving offence by too cloſe an imita- 
tion of Hoiner's ſimplicity, employed tropes 
and figures too quaint or too ſolemn for the 
occaſion. And the finical ſtyle is in part 
characteriſed by the writer's diſlike to lite- 


ral expreſſions, and aflectedly ſubſtituting in 


their ſtead unneceſſary tropes «and figures. 
With theſe authors, a man's only child mult 
always be his on/y hope, a country-maid be- 
comes a rural beauty, or perhaps a nymph of 
the groves ; if flattery ſing at all, it muit be 
a fyren ſong; the ſhepherd's flute dwindles 
into an oaten reed, and his crook 1s exalted 
into a /cepter; the ſilver lillies rife from their 
golden beds, and languiſh to the complaining 
gale. A young woman, though a good Chri- 
ſtian, cannot make herſelf agreeable without 
facrificmg to the Graces; nor hope to do any 
execution among the gentle ſwans, till a 
whole legion of Cupids, armed with flames 
and darts, and other weapons, begin to 
diſcharge from her eyes their formidable ar- 
tillery, For the ſake of variety, or of the 
verſe, forme of theſe figures may now and 
then find a place in a poem; but in proſe, 
unleſs very ſparingly uſed, they ſavour ot 
| aiketation, | 
3. Tropes and Figures promote brevity ; 
and brevity, united with perſpicuity, 15 al- 
ways agreeable, An example or two will 
be given in the next paragraph. Sentiments 
thus delivered, and imagery thus painted, 
are readily apprehended by -the mind, make 
K k 2 3 
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a ſtrong impreſſion upon the fancy, and 
remain long in the memory: whereas too 
many words, even when the meaning is 
good, never fail to bring diſguſt and weari- 


neſs. They argue a debility of mind which 


binders the author from ſeeing his thoughts 
in one diſtinct point of view; and they alſo 
encourage a 1 that there is ſomething 
faulty or defective in the matter. In the 
poetic ſtyle, therefore, which is addreſſed to 
the fancy and paſſions, and intended to make 
a vivid, a pleaſing, and a permanent 1m- 


preſſion, brevity, and conſequently tropes and 


ſigures, are indiſpenſable. And a language 
will always be the better ſuited to poetica 
purpoſes, the more it admits of this brevity; 
—a character which is more conſpicuous in 
the Greek and Latin than in any modern 


tongue, and much leſs in the French than in 
the Italian or Engliſh. 


4. Tropes and Figures contribute to ſtrengrh 
or energy of language, not only by their 
conciſeneſs, but alſo by conveying to the 
tancy ideas that are eaſily comprehended, 
and make a ſtrong impreſſion. We zrt 
powerfully affected with what we ſee, or feel, 
or hear. When a ſentiment comes enforced 
or illuſtrated by figures taken from object 


of ſight, or touch, or hearing, one thinks, 


as it were, that one ſces, or feels, or hears, 
the thing ſpoken of; and thus, what in it- 
ſelf would perhaps be obſcure, or is mere! 


intellectual, may be made to ſeize our at 
tention 


= wr p oo , y . 
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tention and 1ntereſt our paſhons almoſt as 
effectually as if it were an object of outward 
ſenſe, When Virgil calls the Scipios thunder- 
bolts f, war, he very ſtrongly expreſſes in 
one word, and by one image, the rapidity 
of their victorien, the noiſe their atchieve- 
ments made in the world, and the ruin and 
conſternation that attended their irreſiſtible 
career, — When Homer calls Ajax the bul- 
wark of the Greeks, he paints with equal 
brevity his vaſt fize and ſtrength, the difh- 
culty of prevailing againſt him, and the con- 
fidence wherewith his countrymen repoſed 
on his valour. When Solomon ſays of the 
ſtrange woman, or harlot, that“ her feet go 
Aon to death, he lets us know, not only 
that her path ends in deſtruction, but alſo, 
that they who accompany her will find it eaſy 
to go forwards to ruin, and difficult to re- 
turn to their duty. Satan's enormous 
magnitude, and refulgent appearance, his 
perpendicular aſcent through a region of 
darkneſs, and the inconceivable rapidity of 
his motion, are all painted out to our fancy 
by Milton, in one very ſhort ſimilitude, 


Sprung upward, like — a pyramid of ſire *: 


To take in the full meaning of which figure, 
we muſt imagine ourſelves in chaos, and a 
vaſt luminous body riſing upward, near the 


9 Par. Loſt, book 2. verſ. 1013. 
place 
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place where we are, ſo ſwiftly as to appear 
a continued track of light, and leſſening to 
the view according to the increaſe of di- 
ſtance, till it end in a point, and then difap- 
pear; and all this mult be ſuppoſed to ſtrike 
our eye at one inſtant, Equal to this in 
propriety, though not in magnificence, is 
that allegory of Gray, 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave : 


Which preſents to the 1magination a wide 
plain, where ſeveral roads appear, crouded 
with glittering multitudes, and iſſuing from 
different quarters, but drawing nearer and 
nearer as they advance, till they terminate 
in che dark and narrow houſe, where all 
their glories enter in ſucceſſion, and diſap- 
pear for ever. When it is ſaid in ſcrip- 
ture, of a good man who died, that he 
fell afleep, what a number of ideas are at 
once conveyed to our imagination, by this 
beautiful and expreſſive figure! As a la- 
bourer, at the cloſe of day, goes to ſleep, 
with the ſatisfaction of having performed 
his work, and with the agreeable hope of a- 
waking in the morning of a new day, re- 
freſhed and chearful; ſo a good man, at the 
end of life, reſigns himſelf calm and con- 
tented to the will of his Maker, with the 
{weer reflection of having endeavoured to do 
his duty, and with the tranſporting hope of 
ſoon awaking in the regions of light, to 6 

| an 
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and happineſs eternal. The figure alſo ſug- 
geſts, that to a good man the tranſition from 
life to death 1s even in the ſenſation no more 
painful, than when our faculties melt away 
into the pleaſing inſenſibility of ſleep. 
Satan flying among the ſtars 1s ſaid by Milton 
to Sail between worlds and worlds ;” which 
has an elegance and force far ſuperior to the 
proper word Fly. For by this alluſion to a 
ſhip, we are made to form a lively idea of 
his great ſize, and to conceive of his mo- 
tion, that it was equable and majeſtic. 
Virgil uſes a happy figure to expreſs the ſize 
of the great wooden horſe, by means of 
which the Greeks were conveyed into Troy: 
© Equum divina Palladis arte edificant.” ——»= 


Milton 1s ſtill bolder when he 1ays, 


Who would not ſing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himſelf to ſing, and build the lofty rhime *. 


The phraſe, however, though bold, is em- 
phatical; and gives a noble idea of the du- 
rability of poetry, as well as of the art and 


* In the Latin phraſe Condere carmen, which Milton 
no doubt had in his view, the verb is of more general 
ſignification, than the Engliſh verb fe build; and there- 
fore the figure is bolder in Englith than Latin. It may 
even be doubted, whether Condere carmen be at all fi- 
gurative; for Condere is reſolved by R. Stephanus into 
Stmul care. Condere carmen, condere poema, condere hiſto- 
am, occur in Cicero and Pliny ; but Milton's phraſe 
is much too daring for Engliſh proſe. 


attention 
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attention requiſite to form a good poem. 
There are hundreds of tropical expreſſions in 
common uſe, incomparably more energetic 
than any proper words of equal brevity that 
could be put in their place. A cheek bury- 
ing with bluſhes, is a trope which at once 
deſcribes the colour as it appears to the be- 
holder, and the glowing heat as it is felt by 
the perſon bluſhing. Chilled with deſpon- 
dence, petrefied with aſtoniſhment, thunder- 
ſtruck with diſagreeable and unexpected in- 
telligence, melted with love or pity, d 
in luxury, hardened in wickedneſs, ſoftening 
into remorſe, mflamed with deſire, taſſed with 
uncertainty, &c. — every one is ſenſible of 
the force of theſe and the like phraſes, and 
that they muſt contribute to the energy of 
compoſition. 

5. Tropes and Figures promote ſtrength of 
expreſſion, and are in poetry peculiarly re- 
quiſite, becauſe they are often more natural, 
and more imitative, than proper words. In 
fact, this is ſo much the caſe, that it would 
be impoſſible to imitate the language of pal- 
fron without them. It is true, that when 
the mind 1s agitated, one does not run out 
into allegories, or long-winded fimilitudes, 
or any of the figures that require much at- 
tention and many words, or that tend to 
withdraw the fancy from the object of the 
paſſion. Yet the language of many paſſions 
muſt be figurative, notwithſtanding ; be- 


cauſe they rouſe the fancy, and direct it to 
2 objects 


8 
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objects congenial to their own nature, which 
diverſify the language of the ſpeaker with a 
multitude of alluſions. The fancy of a very 
angry man, for example, preſents to his view 
a train of diſagreeable ideas connected with 
the paſſion of anger, and tending to encou- 
rage it; and if he ſpeak without reſtraint 
during the paroxyſm of his rage, thoſe ideas 
will force themſelves upon him, and com- 
pel him to give them utterance. Infernal 
« monſter ! (he will ſay) — my blood boils 
Hat him; he has uſed me like a dog; ne- 
ver was man ſo injured as I have been by 
* this barbarian. He has no more ſenſe 
of , propriety than a ſtone. His counte- 
* nance is diabolical, and his ſoul as ugly 
* as his countenance. His heart is cold and 
hard, and his reſolutions dark and bloody,” 
&. This ſpeech is wholly figurative. It is 
made up of metaphors and hyperboles, which, 
with. the proſopopeia and apoſtrophe, are the 
moſt paſſionate of all the figures. Lear, 
driven out of doors by his unnatural daugh- 
ters, in the midſt of darkneſs, thunder, and 
tempeſt,; naturally breaks forth (for his in- 
dignation is juſt now raiſed to the very high- 
elt pitch) into the following violent exclama- 
tion againſt the crimes of mankind, in which 
almoſt every word is figurative. Ry 


$ok 
* 


ITremble thou wretch, 


i 6 ot, JS 0 * 2 a 4 ; j 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes 


Unwhipt of juſtice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 


Thou 
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Thou perjured, and thou ſimilar of virtue, 

That art inceſtuous. Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, 

That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, | 

Haſt practiſed on man's life. Cloſe pent-up guilts, 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
ITheſe dreadful ſummoners grace. 


—— The vehemence of maternal love, and 
ſorrow from the apprehenſion of loſing her 
child, make the Lady Conſtance utter a lan- 
guage that is ſtrongly figurative, tho' quite 
ſuitable to the condition and character of the 
ſpeaker. The paſſage is too long for a quo- 
tation, but concludes thus: 


O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon, 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world, 
My widow-comfort, and my ſorrow's cure *. 


——— Similar to this, and equally expreſſive 
of conjugal love, 1s that beautiful hyperbole 
in Homer; where Andromache, to diſſuade 
her huſband from going ont to the battle, 
tells him, that the had now no mother, fa- 
ther, or brethren, all her kindred being dead, 
and her native country deſolate; and then 
tenderly adds, 


But while my Hector yet ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee F. 


* King John. 
+ Iliad, book 6. 


As 
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As the paſſions that agitate the ſoul, and 
rouſe the fancy, are apt to vent themſelves 
in tropes and figures, ſo thoſe that depreſs 
the mind adopt for the moſt part a plain 
diction without any ornament. For to a de- 
jected mind, wherein the imagination is ge- 
nerally inactive, it is not probable, that any 


ſtyle of thoſe violent paſſions that ſtimulate 
the fancy; ſo, when he would exhibit the 
human mind in a dejected ſtate, no unin- 
ſpired writer excels him in ſimplicity, The 
ſame Lear whoſe reſentment had impaired his 
underſtanding, while it broke out in the moſt 
boiſterous language, when, after ſome me- 
dical applications, he recovers his reaſon, 
his rage being now exhauſted, his pride hum- 
bled, and his ſpirits totally depreſſed, ſpeaks 
m a ſtyle than which nothing can be ima- 
gined more ſimple, or more affecting: 


Pray, do not mock me ; 
I am a very fooliſh, fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward, and, to deal plainly with 

ou, 

I fear I es in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man, 
Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the {kill E have 
Remembers not theſe garments 3 nor I know not 
LI 2 Where 


great variety of ideas will preſent themſelves ; 
and when theſe are few and familiar, the 
words that expreſs them muſt be ſimple. 
As no author equals Shakeſpeare in boldneſs 
or variety of figures, when he copies the 


s 1 
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Where I did lodge laſt night. 


——- Deſdemona, ever gentle, artleſs, and 
ſincere, ſhocked at the unkindneſs of her 
huſband, and overcome with melancholy, 
ſpeaks in a ſtyle ſo beautifully ſimple, and 
ſo perfectly natural, that one knows not what 
to ſay in commendation of it : 


My mother had a maid call'd Barbara ; 

She was in love, and he ſhe loved proved mad, 

And did forſake her. She had a ſong of willow; 

An old thing it was, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 

And ſhe died ſinging it. That ſong to-night 

Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do, 
But to go hang my head all at one fide, 

And ſing it like poor Barbara F. 


Sometimes 


* King Lear, act 4. ſcene 7. 


+ Othello, act 4. ſcene 3. This charming paſſage, 
tranſlated into the finical ſlyle, which, whatever be the 
ſubject or ſpeaker, muſt always be deſcriptive, enigmatical, 
and full of figures, would perhaps run thus : 


Even now, ſad Memory to my thought recals 

The nymph Dione, who, with pious care, 

My much-loved mother, in my vernal years, 
Attended : blooming was the maiden's form, 

And on her brow Diſcretion ſat, and on 

Her roſy cheek a thouſand Graces play'd. 

O luckleſs was the day, when Cupid's dart, 

Shot from a gentle ſwain's alluring eye, 

Firſt thrill'd with pleaſing pangs her throbbing breaſt ! 
'That gentle ſwain, ah ! gentle now no more, 


(Horrid to tell !), by ſudden phrenſy driven, 
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Sometimes the imagination, even when 
exerted to the utmoſt, takes in but few ideas. 
This happens when the attention is totally 
engroſſed by ſome very great object; admira- 
tion being one of thoſe emotions that rather 
ſuſpend the exerciſe of the faculties, than 
puſh them into action. And here too the 
fimpleſt language is the moſt natural; as 
when Milton ſays of the Deity, that he ſits 
* high-throned above all height.“ And as 


this fimplicity 1s more ſuitable to that one 
great exertion which occupies the ſpeaker's 
mind, than a more elaborate imagery or lan- 


Ran howling to the wild: blood - tinctured fire 
Glared from his haggard eyeballs, and on high 
The hand of Horror raiſed his ragged hair, 

And cold ſweat bathed his agonizing frame. 
What didit thou then, Dione ! ill-ſtar'd maid ! 
What couldſt thou do ! — From morn to dewy eve, 
From Eve till roſy-finger'd Morn appear'd, 

In a ſad ſong, a ſong of ancient days, 
Warbling her wild woe to the pitying winds, 
She ſat; the weeping willow was her theme, 
And well the theme accorded with her woe ; 
Till Fate ſuppreſs'd at length th' unfiniſh'd lay. 
Thus on Meander's flowery mantled fide 


The dying cygnet ſings, and ſinging dies. 


I hope my young readers are all wiſer ; but I believe 
there was a time, when I ſhould have been tempted to 
prefer this flaſhy tinſel to Shakeſpeare's find gold. I do 
not ſay, that in themſelves theſe lines are all bad, though 
ſeveral of them are; and in ſome forts of compoſition 


the greater part might perhaps be pardonable; but I ſay, 


that, conſidered in relation to the character and circum< 


ſtances of Deſdemona, they are all unnatural, and there- 
fore not poctical, 
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guage would have been; ſo has it alſo a more 


powerful effect in fixing and elevating the 
imagination of the hearer: for, to introduce 
other thoughts for the ſake of illuſtrating 
what cannot be illuſtrated, could anſwer no 
other purpoſe, than to draw off the atten- 
tion from the principal idea. In theſe and 
the like caſes, the fancy left to itſelf will have 
more ſatisfaction in purſuing at leiſure its 
own ſpeculations, than in attending to thoſe 
of others; as they who ſee for the firſt time 
ſome admirable object, would chuſe rather 
to feaſt upon it in filence, than to have 
their thoughts interrupted by a long de- 
ſcription from another perſon, informing 
them of nothing but what they ſee before 
them, are already acquainted with, or may 
eaſily conceive. On theſe principles, I 
carinot but think, that Milton's elaborate ac- 
count of the creation of light *, excellent 
as it is in many particulars, is yet far leſs 
ſtriking to the mind, than that famous paſ- 
ſage of Moſes, 10 juſtly admired by Longi- 
nus for its ſublimity, And God aid, Let 
there be light; and there was light. 7 
Whew. [ contemplate the idea ſuggeſted by 


* Let "IE be light, God ſaid ; and forthwith light 
Ethereal, firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 
To journey through the aery gloom began, 
Sphered in a radiant cloud; for yet the ſun 
Was not; ſhe in a cloudy tabernacle 


| bojourn'd the while. Parad. Loft, vii. 244. 
22 theſe 
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theſe few ſimple words, I fancy myſelf en- 
compaſſed with the darkneſs of chaos; that 


1 hear the Almighty Word, and at the ſame 


inſtant ſee light diffuſed over all the im- 
menſity of nature. Here an object, the great- 
eſt ſurely that can be imagined, the whole 


illuminated univerſe ſtarts at once into view. 


And the fancy ſeems to be aſſiſted not a little 


by the ſhortneſs and ſimplicity of the phraſe, 
which hint the inſtantaneouſneſs of the ef- 
fect, and the facility wherewith the Firſt 
Cauſe operates in producing a work ſo un- 
utterably beautiful, and ſo aſtoniſhingly great. 


But to return from this digreſſion, which 
was only intended to ſhow, that though ſome 
thoughts and emotions require a figurative, 
others as naturally adopt a ſimple, ſtyle : 
I remarked, that the hyperbole, proſopo- 
peia, and apoſtrophe, are among the moſt paſ- 
onate figures. This deſerves illuſtration. 

1. A very angry man is apt to think the 
injury he has juſt received greater than it 
really is; and, if he proceed immediately 
to retaliate by word or deed, ſeldom fails S 
exceed the due bounds, and to become in- 
jurious in his turn. The fond parent looks 


upon his child as a prodigy of genius and ; 


beauty ; and the romantic lover will not be 
perſuaded that his miſtreſs has nothing ſu- 
pernatural either in her mind or perſon. 
Fear, in like manner, not only magnifies its 
object when real, but even forms an object 


ot of nothing, and miſtakes the fictions of 


fancy 
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fancy for the intimations of ſenſe; — Ng 
wonder then, that they who ſpeak according 
to the impulſe of paſſion ſhould ſpeak Hyper- 
bolically : that the angry man ſhould exag- 
gerate the injury he has received, and the 
vengeance he is going to inflict; that the ſor- 
rowful ſhould magnify what they have loft, 
and the joyful what they have obtained; 
that the lover ſhould ſpeak extravagantly of 
the beauty of his miſtreſs, the coward of the 
dangers he has encountered, and the credu— 
lous clown of the miracles performed by the 
Juggler. In fact, theſe people would not do 
juſtice to what they feel, if they did not ſay 
more than the truth. The valiant man, on 
the other hand, as naturally adopts the di- 
miniſhing hyberbole, when he ſpeaks of dan- 
ger ; and the man of ſenſe, when he is ob- 
liged to mention his own virtue-or ability; 
becauſe it appears to him, or he is willing to 
conſider it, as leſs than the truth, or at beſt 
as inconſiderable. Contempt uſes: the - ſame 
figure; and therefore, Petruchio, affecting 
that paſſion, affects alſo the language of it: 


Thou leſt, thou thread, thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three quarters, half yard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter-cricket, thc. 

Braved in mine own houſe with a ſkein of th. 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant *' 


For ſome paſſions conſider their objects as 


* Taming of the Shrew, act 4. ſcene 1. ; 
2 1 2 Im- 
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important, and others as unimportant. Of 


the former ſort are anger, love, fear, admi- 
ration, joy, forrow, pride; of the latter are 
contempt and courage. Thoſe may be ſaid 
to ſubdue the mind to the object; and theſe, 
to ſubdue the object to the mind. And the 
former, when violent, always magnify their 
objects; whence the hyperbole called Am- 
plification, or Auxgis; and the latter as con- 
ſtantly diminiſh theirs; and give riſe to the 
hyperbole called Meigſis, or Diminution. — 
Even when the mind cannot be ſaid to be 
under the influence of any violent paſſion, 
we naturally employ the ſame figure, when 
we would impreſs another very ſtrongly 
with any“ idea. He is a walking ſhadow ; 
he 1s worn to ſkin and bone; he has one 


foot in the grave, and the other following; 


— theſe and the like phraſes are proved to 
be natural by their frequency. — By intro- 
ducing great ideas, the hyperbole is fur- 
ther uſeful in poetry, as a ſource of the ſub- 
lime; but, when employed injudicioully, 
is very apt to become ridiculous. Cowley 

makes Goliah as big as the hill down which 
he was marching “; and tells us, that when 
he came into the valley, he ſeemed to fill it, 


and to overtop the neighbouring mountains, 


(which, by the by, ſeems rather to lefler 
the mountains and vallies, than to magnify 


* Davideis, book 3. 
Vor., II, M m i 
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the giant); nay, he adds, that the ſun 
ſtarted back when he ſaw the ſplendor of 
his arms, 'This poet ſeems to have thought, 
that the figure in queſtion could never be 
ufficiently enormous; but Quintilian would 
ave taught him, uamvis omnis hyper— 
% bole ultra fidem, non tamen eſſe debet 
© ultra modum.” The reaſon is, that this 
figure, when exceſſive, betokens, rather ab- 
ſolute infatuation, than intenſe emotion; and 
reſembles the efforts of a ranting tragedian, 
or the ravings of an enthuſiaſtic declaimer, 
who, by putting on the geſtures and looks 
of a lunatic, ſatisfy the diſcerning part of 
their audience, that, inſtead of feeling ſtrong- 
ly, they have no rational feelings at all. In 
the wildeſt energies of nature there is a mo- 
deſty, which the imitative artiſt will be care- 
ful never to overſtep. 

2. That figure, by which things are ſpo- 
ken of as if they were perſons, is called Pre 
 /opopera, or Perſonification. It is a bold fi- 
gure, and yet is often natural. Long ac- 
quaintance recommends to ſome ſhare in our 
affection even things inanimate, as a houſe, 
a tree, a rock, a mountain, a country ; and 
were we to leave ſuch a ching, without hope 
of return, we ſhould be inclined to addrels 
it with a farewell, as if it were a perct- 
pient creature. Nay, we find that ignorant 
nations have actually worſhipped ſuch things, 
or conſidered them as the haunt of certain 
powertul beings. Dryads and Hamadryads 

| were 
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were by che Greeks and Romans ſappaſid 
to preſide over trees and groves; river-gods 
and nymphs over ſtreams and fountains ; little 
deities, called Lares and Penates, were be- 
lieved to be the guardians of hearths and 
houſes. In Scotland there is hardly a hill 
remarkable for the beauty of its ſhape, that 
was not in former times thought to be the 
habitation of fairies, Nay modern as well as 
ancient ſuperſtition has appropriated the wa- 
ters to a peculiar ſort of demon or goblin, 
and peopled the very regions of death, the 
tombs: and charnel-houſes, with multitudes 
of ghoſts and phantoms. — Beſides, when 
things inanimate make a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon us, whether agreeable or otherwiſe, we 
are apt to addreſs them in terms of affec- 
tion or diſlike. The ſailor bleſſes the plank 
that brought him aſhore from the ſhipwreck ; 
and the paſſionate man, and ſometimes even 
the philoſopher, will ſay bitter words to the 
iumbling-block that gave him a fall. — 
Moreover, a man agitated with any intereſt- 
ing paſſion, eſpecially of long continuance, 
is apt to fancy that all nature ſympathies 
with him. If he has loſt a beloved friend, 
he thinks the ſun leſs bright than at other 
times; and in the ſighing of the winds and 
groves, in the lowings of the herd, and in 
the; murmurs of the ſtream, he ſeems to 
hear the voice of lamentation. But when joy 
or hope predominate, . the whole world al 
ſumes a gay appearance. In the contempla- 
M m 2 Lion 
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tion of every part of nature, of every con- 
di n of, mankind, of every form of hu- 
man ſociety, the benevolent and the pious 
man, the moroſe and the chearful, the miſe 
and the miſanthrope, finds occaſion to in- 
dulge his favourite paſhon, and ſees, or 
thinks he ſees, his own temper reflected back 
in the actions, ſympathies, and tendencies 
of other things and perſons, Our affections 
are indeed the medium through which we 
may be ſaid to ſurvey ourſelves, and every 
8 4 elſe; and whatever be our inward 
frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful 
congeniality in the world without us. And 


hence, the fancy, when rouſed by real emo- 


tions, or by the pathos of compoſition, is 


eaſily reconciled to thoſe figures of ſpeech 


that aſcribe ſympathy, perception, and the 
other attributes of animal life, to things 
inanimate, or even to notions merely intel- 
lectual. — Motion, too, bears a cloſe affinity 


to action, and affects our imagination near- 


ly in the ſame manner; and we 8ſee a great 
part of nature in motion; and by their 
ſenſible effects are led to contemplate ener- 
gies innumerable. Theſe conduct the ra- 
tional mind to the Great Firſt Cauſe; and 
theſe, in times of ignorance, diſpoſed the 
vulgar to believe in a variety of ſubordinate 
agents employed in producing thoſe appear- 
ances that could not otherwite be accounted 
for. Hence an endleſs train of fabulous 
deities, and of witches, demons, fairies, 
genu ; 
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genii; Which, if they prove our reaſon weak 
and our fancy ſtrong, prove alſo, that Per- 
ſonification is natural to the human mind; 
and that a right uſe of this figure may have 
a powerful effect, in fabulous writing eſpe- 
cially, to engage our ſympathy in behalf of 
things as well as perſons, for nothing (as 
was before obſerved) can give laſting delight 
to a moral being, but that which awakens 
ſympathy, and touches the heart: and tho 
it be true, that we ſympathiſe in ſome de- 
gree even with inanimate things, yet what 
has, or is ſuppoſed to have, life, calls forth 
a more ſincere and more permanent fellow- 
feeling. — Let it be obſerved further, that 
to awaken our ſympathetic feelings, a lively 
conception of their object is neceſſary. This 
indeed is true of almoſt all our emotions; 
their keenneſs is in proportion to the vivacity 
of the perceptions that excite them. Diſtreſs 
that we ſee is more affecting than what we 
only hear of * ; a peruſal of the gayeſt ſcenes 
in a comedy does not rouſe the mind ſo ef- 
fectually, as the preſence of a chearful com- 
panion; and the death of a friend is of great- 
er energy in producing ſeriouſneſs, and the 
conſideration of our latter end, than all the 
pathos of Young. Of deſcriptions addreſſed 
to the fancy, thoſe that are moſt vivid and 
pictureſque will generally be found to have 
the moſt powerful influence over our affec- 


Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 180. 
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tions * 3 and thoſe that exhibit perſons en- 
gaged in action, and adorned with viſible 


ſigma, give a briſker impulſe to the facul- 


ties, than ſuch as convey. intellectual ideas 
only, or images taken from ſtill life. No 
abſtract notion of Time, or of Love, can be 
ſo ſtriking to the fancy, as the image of an 

old man accoutered with a ſcythe, or of a 
beautiful boy with wings and a bow and ar- 
rows: and no phyſiological account of Frenzy 
could ſuggeſt ſo vivid an idea, as ans Loy 
Bas. given us in that exquiſite nner 


ind moody Madneis laughing wy arid ſevere! 
woe. | 


| 
i% 


And for this reaſon unde It is, ti thee E. 
pic poet, in order to work the morè effectual- 
ly upon our paſſions and imagination, refers 
the ſecret ſprings of human conduct, and 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, che a- 
gency of perſonified cauſes; that is, | to the 
machinery of gods and goddeſſes, Angels, 
demons, magicians, and other powerful be- 
ings. And hence, in all ſüblime poetry, 
life and motion, with their ſeveral modes and 

nete are e beſtowed 175 er 
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AE fay POET TH for it is not fy * Dette 
of very great or terrible objects have, fometimes'a greater 
effect upon the mind, when, expreſſed with. f Kren 
of obſcurity, where & more is meant than mects the car, 
than if they had been pictured out in the moſt lively man- 
ner. Sce part 1. chap. 5. $'4. 
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objects wherewith the author intends that 
we ſhould be ſtrongly impreſled : ſcenes per- 
fectly inanimate, and ſtill tending rather to 
difſuſe a languor over the mind, than to 
communicate to our internal powers thoſe 
lively energies, without which a being eſſen- 
tially active can never receive complete gra- 
tification. — Laſtly, ſome violent paſſions are 
peculiarly inchned to change things into per- 
ſons. The horrors of his mind haunted O- 
reſtes in the ſhape of furies. Conſcience in 
the form of the murdered perſon, ſtares the 
murderer in the face, and often terrifies him 
to diſtraction. The ſuperſtitious man, tra- 
velling alone in the dark, miſtakes a white 
ſtone for a ghoſt, a buſh for a demon, a tree 
waving with the wind for an enormous giant 
brandiſhing a hundred arms. The lunatic 
and enthuſiaſt converſe with perſons who exiſt 
only in their own diſtempered fancy: and 
the glutton, and the miſer, if they were to 
give utterance to all their thoughts, would 
often, I dare ſay, ſpeak, the one of his gold, 
the other of his belly, not only as a perſon, 
but as a god, — the object of his warmeſt 
love, and moſt devout regard. — More need 
not be ſaid to prove, that Perſonification is 
natural, and may frequently contribute to 
the pathos, energy, and beauty of poetic lan- 

a | 
3. Apoſirophe, or a ſudden diverſion of 
ſpeech from one perſon to another perſon or 
thing, is a figure. nearly related to the for- 
7 i Mer. 
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mer. Poets ſometimes make uſe of it, in or- 
der to help out their verſe, or merely to give 
variety to their ſtyle: but on thoſe occa- 
fions it is to be conſidered as rather a trick of 
art, than an effort of nature. It is moſt 
natural, and moſt pathetic, when the per- 
ſon or thing to whom the apoſtrophe is 
made, and for whoſe ſake we give a new 
direction to our ſpeech, is in our eyes emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for good or evil, or raiſes 
within us ſome ſudden and powerful emo- 
tion, ſuch as the hearer would acquieſce in, 
or at leaſt acknowledge to be reaſonable, 


But this, like the other pathetic figures, 


muſt be uſed with great prudence. For 
if, inſtead of calling forth the hearer's ſym- 
pathy, it ſhould only betray the levity of 
the ſpeaker, or ſuch wanderings of his mind 
as neither the ſubject nor the occaſion would 
lead one to expect, it will then create diſ- 
guſt, inſtead of approbation. — The orator, 
therefore, muſt not attempt the paſſionate 
apoſtrophe, till the minds of the hearers be 
prepared to join in it. And every audience 
is not equally obſequious in this reſpect. In 
the forum of ancient Rome that would have 
paſſed for ſublime and pathetic, which in 
the moſt reſpectable Britiſh auditories would 
appear ridiculous. For our ſtyle of public 
ſpeaking is cool and argumentative, and par- 
takes leſs of enthuſiaſm than the Roman 
did, and much leſs than the modern French 


or Italian. Of Britith eloquence, , 
2 v 
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ly that of the pulpit, the chief recommenda- 
tions are gravity and fimplicity. And it is 
vain to ſay, that our oratory oyght to be 
more vehement: for that matter depends on 
cauſes, which it is not only inexpedient, but 
impoſſible to alter; namely, on the character 
= ſpirit of the people, and their rational. 
notions in regard to religion, policy, and li- 
terature. The exclamations of Cicero would 
weigh but little in our parliament ; and ma- 


ny of thoſe which we meet with in French 


ſermons would not be more effectual if at- 
tempted in our pulpit. To ſee one of our 
preachers, who the moment before was a cool 
reaſoner, a temperate ſpeaker, an humble 
Chriſtian, and an orthodox divine, break 
out into a ſudden apoſtrophe to the immor- 
tal powers, or to the walls of the church, 
tends to force a ſmile, rather than a tear, 
from thoſe among us who reflect, that there 
is nothing in the ſubject, and ſhould be no- 
thing in the orator, to warrant ſuch wander- 
ings of fancy, or vehemence of emotion. If 
he be careful to cultivate a pure ſtyle, and a 
grave and graceful utterance, a Britiſh cler- 
gyman, who ſpeaks from conviction the 
plain unaffected words of truth and ſober- 
neſs, of benevolence and piety, will, if I 
miſtake not, convey more pathetic, as well 
as more permanent, impreſſions to the heart, 
and be more uſeful as a Chriſtian lacks. 
than if he were to put in Practice all the 
Vor. II. Nn at- 
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attitudes of Roſcius, and all the tropes and 


figures of Cicero. 

But where the language of paſſion and en- 
thuſiaſm is permitted to diſplay itſelf, what- 
ever raiſes any ſtrong emotion, whether it 
be animated or inanimate, abſent or preſent, 
ſenſible or intellectual, may give riſe to the 
apoſtrophe. A man in a diſtant country, 
ſpeaking of the place of his birth, might na- 
turally exclaim, O my dear native land, 
„ {ſhall I never ſee thee more!” Or, when 
ſome great misfortune befals him, ** Hap- 

, PY are ye, O my parents, that ye are not 

© alive to ſee this.” — We have a beautiful 
e in the third book of the Encid, 
where Encas, who is telling his ſtory to 
Dido, happening to mention the death of 
his father, makes a ſudden addreſs to him as 
follows : 


hic, pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, 
Heu, genitorem, omnis curæ caſuſque levamen, 
Amitto Anchiſen ; — hic me, pater optime, feſſum 
Deſeris, heu, tantis nequicquam erepte periclis! 


This apoſtrophe has a pleaſing effect. It ſeems 
to intimate, that the love which the hero 
bore his father was ſo great, that when 
he mentioned him, he forgot every thing 
elle; and, without minding his company, 
one of whom was a queen, ſuddenly ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to that which, though pre- 


ſent only in idea, was till a principal 150 
je 
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ject of his affection. An emotion ſo warm 
and ſo reaſonable cannot fail to command 
the ſympathy of the reader. — When Mi- 
chael, in the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, 
announces to Adam and Eve the neceſſity of 
their immediate departure from the garden 
of Eden, the poet's art in preſerving the de- 
corum of the two characters is very re- 
markable. Pierced to the heart at the thought 
of leaving that happy place, Eve, in all the 
violence of ungovernable ſorrow, breaks forth 
into a pathetic apoſtrophe to Paradiſe, to the 
flowers ſhe had reared, and to the nuptial 
bower ſhe had adorned. Adam makes no 
addreſs to the walks, the trees, or the flowers 
of the garden, the loſs whereof did not ſo 
much Mit him ; but, in his reply to the 
Archangel, expreſles, without a figure, his 
regret for being baniſhed from a place where 
he had ſo oft been honoured with a ſen- 
fible manifeſtation of the Divine Preſence. 
The uſe of the apoſtrophe in the one caſe, 
and the omiſſion of it in the other, not only 
gives a beautiful variety to the ſtyle, but alſo 
marks that ſuperior elevation and compoſure 
of mind, by which the poet had all along 
diſtinguiſhed the character of Adam, — One 
of the fineſt applications of this figure that 
| is any where to be ſeen, is in the fourth book 
of the ſame Poem; where the author, catch- 
ing by ſymparhy the devotion of our firſt 


parents, ſuddenly drops his nar rativ e, and 
TTV 


joins his voice to theirs in adoring the Fa- 
ther of the univerſe. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arrived, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky adored 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and hea- 
ven, 995 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole: — Thou alſo mad'it the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 


Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finiſh'd. 


Milton took the hint of this fine contrivance 
from a well-known paſlage of Virgil: 


Hic juvenum chorus, ille ſenum; qui carmine 

| laudes 

Herculeas et facta ferant ; 

ut duros mille labores 

[f Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis iniquæ 

| Pertulerit : — Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 
Hylæum Pholoumque manu; tu Creſia mactas 
Prodigia. * 


| The beauty ariſing from diverſified compo- 
fition is the ſame in both, and very great 
in each. But every reader muſt ee, that 
8 the figure is incomparably more affecting to 
the mind in the imitation, than in the origi- 
nal. So true it is, that the moſt rational 
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emotions raiſe the moſt intenſe fellow- feel- 
ing; and that the apoſtrophe 1s then the 
moſt emphatical, when it diſplays thoſe work- 
ings of human affection, which are at once 
ardent, and well-founded. 

A full diſcuſſion of the preſent topic would 
require a methodical and more particular ac- 
count of the ſeveral tropes and figures, their 
congruity to human emotions, and their et- 
fects in compoſition. But theſe few remarks 
will perhaps be thought to prove with ſuf- 
ficient evidence, the utility of figurative ex- 
preſhon in making language more pleaſing 
and more natural, I ſhall therefore only 
add, that tropes and figures, particularly 
the metaphor, ſimilitude, and allegory, are 
further uſeful in beautifying language, by 
ſuggeſting, together with the thoughts eſſen- 
tial to the ſubject, an endleſs variety of a- 
greeable images, for which there would be 
no place, if writers were always to con- 
fine themſelves to the proper names of things. 
And this beauty and variety, judiciouſly ap- 
plied, is ſo far from diſtracting, that it tends 
rather to fix, the attention, and captivate the 
heart of the reader, by giving light, and 
life, and pathos to the whole compoſition. 

II. The end of Poetry, above all other li- 
terary arts, is to pleaſe by imitating nature. 
I have now ſhown, that by tropes and fi- 
gures language may be made more natural 
and more pleaſing, than it could be without 
them, It follows, that tropes and figures 
DE are 
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are more neceſſary to poetry, than to any 
other mode of writing: — which is the ſe- 
cond point propoſed to be illaſtrated in this 
ſection. 

The ſame point might be proved from 
other conſiderations. Language, as ſhown 
already, is then natural, when it is ſuitable 
to the ſuppoſed condition of the ſpeaker, 
Figurative language is peculiarly ſuitable to 
the ſuppoſed condition of the poet; becauſe 
figures are ſuggeſted by the fancy; and the 
tancy of him who compoſes poetry is more 
employed, than that of any other author, 
Of all hiſtorical, philoſophical, and theolo- 

ical reſearches, the object is real truth, 
which is fixed and permanent. The aim of 
rhetorical declamation (according to Cicero) 
is apparent truth; which, being leſs deter- 
minate, leaves the fancy of the ſpeaker more 
free, gives greater {cope to the inventive 
powers, and ſupplies the materials of a more 
figurative phraſeology. But the poet is ſub- 
ject to no reſtraints, but thoſe of veriſimili- 
tude ; which is ſtill leſs determinate than 
rhetorical truth. He ſeeks not to convince 
the judgement of his reader by arguments of 
either real or apparent cogency; he means 
only to pleaſe and intereſt him, by an ap- 
peal to his ſenſibility and imagination. His 
own imagination 1s therefore continually at 
work, ranging through the whole of real 
and probable exiſtence, © glancing from 


heaven to carth, from earth to heaven,” 
in 
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in queſt of images and ideas ſuited to the | 
emotions he himſelf feels, and to the ſym- | 
pathies he would communicate to others. 
And, conſequently, figures of ſpeech, the 
offspring of excurſive fancy, muſt (if he 
ſpeak according to what he is ſuppoſed to 
think and feel, that is, according to his ſup- 
poſed condition) tincture the language of 
the poet more than that of any other com- 
poſer. So that, if figurative diction be un- 
natural in geometry, becauſe all wanderings 
of fancy are unſuitable, and even impoffible, 
to the geometrician, while intent upon his 
argument; it is, upon the ſame principle, 
perfectly natural, and even unavoidable in 
poetry; becauſe the more a poet attends to 
his ſubject, and the better qualified he is to 
do it juſtice, the more active will his ima- 
gination be, and the more diverſified the i- 
deas that preſent themſelves to his mind. 
—— Beſides, the true poet addreſſes himſelf 
to the paſſions and ſympathies of mankind; 
which, till his own be raiſed, he cannot hope 
to do with ſucceſs. And it is the nature of 
many paſſions, though not of all, to in- 
creaſe the activity of imagination: and an 
active imagination naturally vents itſelf in 
figurative language; nay, unleſs reſtrained 
by a correct taſte, has a tendency to exceed 
in it; — of which Biſhop Taylor, and Lord 
Verulam, two geniuſes different in kind, 
but of the higheſt order, are memorable ex- 

amples. | 
I 


I ſaid, that the poet ſeeks not to con- 
ines the judgement of his reader by ar- 
oguments of either real or apparent co- 
wangen ney. do not mean, that in poe- 
try argument has no place. The mot legi- 
mate reaſoning, the ſoundeſt Philoſophy, 
avd narratives purely hiſtorical, may appcar 
in a poem, and contribute greatly to the ho- 
our of che author, and ro the importance 
of his work. All this We have in Paradiſe 
Edt. I mean, that what diſtinguiſhes 
Pie poetry from other writing, ists ap- 
titude, not to fway the judgement by rea- 
ſoning, but to pleaſe the fancy, and move 
cke paſſions, by a lively imitation ef nature. 
Nor would I exclude poetical embellihment 
from hiſtory, or even from pkiloſe) 


Plato's Dialogues and Addiſon's Moral. Eflays 


abound in poetic imagery; and Livy and 
Tacitus often amuſe their readers with-poeti- 
cal deſcription, In like manner, though 
Geometry and Phyſics be different ſciences ; 
— though abſtract ideas be the fubject, and 
pure demonſtration or intuition the eikiche, 
of the former; and though the material u- 

niverſe, and the informations of ſenife, be 
the ſubje & and the evidence of the latter; 

. — yet have theſe ſciences been united by the 
beſt” philoſophets,” and very, Happy, ſects 1 re- 
faltet from the union. In one and the 


Jame work, poetry, hiſtory, „ Philofbphy, and 


oratory, may doubtleſs. bas blended ;”- nay, 


theſe arts have all been actually blended in 
2 one 
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one and the ſame work, not by Milton only, 
but- alſo by Homer, Virgil, Lucan, and 
Shakeſpeare. Yet ſtill theſe arts are differ - 
ent; different in their ends, and prin- 
ciples, and in the faculties of the mind to 
which they are reſpectively addreſſed: and 
it is eaſy to perceive, when a writer employs 
one, and when another, 

NI, A reaſon why tropes and figures are 
more neceſſary in ſome ſorts of poetry, than 
in others, it is not difficult to aſſign. This 
depends on the condition of the ſuppoſed 
ſpeaker, particularly on the ſtate of his ima- 
gination and paſſions. When the ſoul pines 
with ſorrow, or languiſhes in love, it keeps 
its viewy more ſteadily fixed on one or a few 
ideas, than when ir is poſſeſſed with en- 
thuſiaſin, or agitated by jealouſy, revenge, 
indignation, anxiety, or any other turbulent 
emotion. In the former caſe it is inactive; 
in the latter, reſtleſs ; 


—— Magno curarum fluctuat æſtu, 


. 
In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat ; 


and therefore in the one caſe it will be oc- 
cupied by few ideas, and 1n the other by 
many, The ſtyle, therefore, of the amorous 
or mournful elegy, in order to be imitative 
of the language of ſorrow or deſponding 
love, muſt he ſimpler, and leſs diverſified by 
Vor. II: Oo figures, 
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figures, than that of the dithyrambic ſong, 
or of any other poem in which n {pcaker 
is ſuppoſed. to be greatly agitated. OL - 
I have heard the fineſt: Ode in dhe world 
blamed. for the boldneſs of its figures, and 
for what the critic was pleaſed to call ob- 
ſeurity. He had, I ſuppoſe, formed his taſte 
upon Anacreon and Waller, whole Odes are 
indeed very ſimple, and would have been 
very abſurd, if they had not been ſimple. 
But let us recollect the circumſtances of A- 
nacreon, (conſidered as the ſpeaker, of his 
own poetry), and of Gray's: Welſh Bard. 
The former warbles his lays, reclining on a 
bed of flowers, diſſolved in tranquillity and 
indolence, while all his faculties ſeem to be 
engroſſed by one or a few pleaſurable objects. 
The latter, juſt eſcaped from the maſſaere of 
his brethren, under the complicated agita- 
tions of grief, revenge, and deſpair; and 
ſurrounded with the ſcenery of rocks, moun- 
tains, and torrents, ſtupendous by nature, 
and now rendered hideous by deſolation, im- 
precates perdition upon the bloody Edward; 
and, ſeized with prophetic enthuſiaſm, fore- 
tells in the moſt alarming ſtrains, and typi- 
fies by the moſt dreadful images, the diſ- 
aſters that were to overtake his famihy and 
deſcendents. If perſpicuity and ſimplicity 
be natural in the ſongs of Anacreon, as they 
certainly are, a figurative ſtyle and deſul- 
tory compoſition are no leſs natural in this 


inimitable performance of Gray. And " 
| | Fea 
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ks prophecy muſt always be ſo obſcure, 
as not to be fully underſtood till it is ac- 
compliſhed, becauſe otherwiſe it would in- 
terfere with the free agency of man, that 
pbem which imitates the ſtyle of prophecy, 
muſt alſo, if natural, be to a certain degree 
obſcure; not indeed in the images or words, 
but in the allufions,: And it is im theballu- 
ſions only, not in the words or images, (for 
theſe are moſt emphatical and pictureſque) 
that the poem partakes of obſcurity; and 
even its alluſions will hardly ſeem obſcure to 
thoſe Who are acquainted with the hiſtory of 
England. Thoſe critics, therefore, who find 
fault with this poem, becauſe it is not ſo 
ſimple as the ſongs of Anacreon, or the love- 
verſes of Shenſtone and Waller, may as well 
blame Shakeſpeare, becauſe Othello does not 
fpeak in the ſweet and fimple language of 
Deſdemona. Horace has no where attempt- 
eta theme of ſuch animation and ſublimity, 
ag this of Gray; and yet Horace, like his 
maſter Pindar, is often bold in his tranſi- 
tions, and in the ſtyle of many of his odes 
extremely figurative. But this we not only 
excuſe, but applaud, when we conſider, that 
in thoſe odes the aflumed character of the 
ſpeaker is enthuſiaſm, which in all its o- 
perations is ſomewhat violent, and muſt 
therefore give a peculiar vehemence both to 
thought — to language. rh 
On what principle, then, it may be ſaid, 
are we to look for ſimplicity and exact ar- 
Oo 2 rangement, 
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rangement, in the ſtyle of an Epic poem ? 
Why 1s not the b of the Iliad and 
Eneid as figurative as that of Pindar ? — To 
this I anſwer, firſt, That the aſſumed cha- 
racer of the Epic poet is calm inſpiration, 
the effects whereof upon the mind mult be 
ſuppoſed to be very different from thoſe 
produced by enthuſiafm or prophetic rap- 
ture ; regularity and compoſure being as 
eſſential to the former, as wildneſs and vehe- 
mence are to the latter: and, ſecondly, That 
a very figurative ſtyle continued throu gh a 
long ork becomes tireſome; and deren 
that all poems of great length ought* to be 
methodical. in the plan, and ſimple in the 
execution. Abrupt tranſition, boldneſs of 
figure, and thoughts elevated almoſt to ex- 
travagance, may pleaſe in a ſhort poem; as 
the dainties of a banquet; and the Tplen- 
dour of a triumph, may amuſe for a day: 
but much feaſting deſtroys: 1 health, -and per- 
petual glare and tumult ſtupify” the ſenſes: 
and the high lyric ſtyle contiſued chrough 
many pages would fatigue the attention, con- 
found- the A TEE and bewilder the fan- 
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is folly to der ſound to . Vet 
the ear, like every other perceptive far 
culty, is capable of gratification; and there- 
fore to: the ſound of words ſome: regard is 
ta be had, even in proſe. For ili-founding: 
language can never be agreeable, either to 
the hearer or to the ſpeaker; and of differ- 
ent modifications. of well-ſounding language 
ſome will be found to be more agreeable 
than, others. It is the buſineſs of the poet 
to make his ſtyle as. agreeable, and conſe- 
quently, as pleaſing to the ear, as the nature 
of the ſubject . will allow, And to the har- 
—— language it behoves him, more than 
any other: writer, to attend; as it is more 
eſpecially his congern to render his, work plea- 
ſurable. In fact we find, that no poet was 
ever popular who did not poſſeſs the art of 
harmonious compoſition. 
What I have to ſay on the ſubject of Poe- 
tipal Harmony may be referred to one or o- 


— of theſe heads: Sweetneſs, Meaſure, and 
Imitation. 


1. In order to give ſweetneſs to language, 
either 
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either in verſe. or proſe, all pn of har 
ſound, difficult pronunciation, or unwieldy 
magnitude, are to be avoided as much ag 
poſſible, unleſs when they have in the ſound 
iomething peculiarly: emphatical; and words 
are to be ſo placed in reſpect of one another, 
as that diſcordant combinations may not re- 
ſult from their union. But in poetry this is 
more neceſſary than in proſe; poetical lan- 
guage being underſtood to be an imitation 
of natural language improved to that per- 
fection which is conſiſtent with probability. 
To poetry, therefore, a greater latitude — 
be allowed than to proſe, in expreſſing, by 
tropes and figures of pleaſing ſound, thoſe 
ideas whereof the proper names are in any 
reſpect offenſive, either to che ear or to the 
Ren 
II. How far vorfi6cation or - regular rake 
may be eſſential to this art, has been diſ- 
_— by critical writers; ſome holding it to 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary, and ſome not ne- 
ceſſary at all. Without recapitulatiog what 
has been ſaid by others, I ſhalt only deliver 
my own opinion, which, if J miſtake not, 
will be found coaliſtent with the principles 
already eſtabliſhed. b „% AGE 1B 4 
Firſt, chen, I am pf opinion, that to poe- 
try verſe is not eſlential. In a proſe work, 
we may have the fable, the arrangement, 
and a great deal of the pathos, and language, 


ee part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 3. CI. 1. 2. 
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of poetry ; z and fuch a work 1s certainly a 
n, though perhaps not a perfect one. 
For how abſurd would it be to ſay, that by 
changin the poſition only of a word or two 
in each line, one might diveſt Homer's Iliad 
of che poetical character! At this rate, the 
arts of poetry and verſification would be the 
ſame; and the rules in Deſpauter's Gram- 
mar; and the moral diſtichs aſcribed to Cato, 
would be as real poetry as any part of Virgil. 
In fact, ſome very ancient poems, when tran- 
ſlated ' into a modern tongue, are far leſs 
ical in verſe than in proſe; the altera- 
tions neceſſary to adapt them to our num- 
hers being detrimental to their ſublime fim- 
ety g of which any perſon of taſte will 
be. ſenſible, who compares our common 
peblecverfion of Job, the Pſalms, and Song 
of Solomon, with the beſt metrical paraphraſe 
of thode books that has yet appeared “. NN, 


ub asd 


514 101 ; 

4 ta dame er zealous. to vindicate her Hamer, 
ſeerns 1. the encomium on proſe-tranſlation ra- 
ther too ee the exclaims, „Ouy, je ne crains 
K warn, ay dk et je pourrois le prouver, les poetes / 
T 1. A 7 ceſſent d' etre poetes,” But fhe is 
ri 15 ſays a little after: “ En fait de traduc- 
1 68 l a vn dans la proſe une preciſion, unc 
** beaute, et une force, dont la pocfie:ne peut approcher. 
ud lipres, des Woche, et les Pſeaumes, dans la 
S's - eme, FOE pleins de paſſages, que le plus 
ete du monde ne ſgauroit rendre en vers, 
. 32 4 perdre de leur majeſte, et de leur encr- 


8 858. %% 181 1s 
1 Pref. ace a l Tliade de Mad, Dacier, p. 39. 
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in many caſes, Comedy will be more poeti- 
cal, becauſe more pleaſing and natural, in 
proſe, than in verſe, By verſifying Tom 
Jones and The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
we ſhould ſpoil the two fineſt Comic poems, 
the one Epic, the other Dramatical, now in 
the world. i | 

But, ſecondly, Though verſe be not eſſen- 
tial to poetry, it is neceſſary to the perfection 
of all poetry that admits of it. Verſe is to 
poetry, what colours are to painting“. A 
painter might difplay great genius, and draw 
maſterly figures with chalk or ink; but if 
he intend a perfect picture, he muſt employ 
in his work as many colours as are ſeen in 
the object he imitates. Or, to adopt a 
beautiful compariſon of Demoſthenes, quoted 
by Ariſtotle F, ©** Verſification is to poetry 
* what bloom is to the human counte- 
* nance,” A good face is agreeable when 
the bloom is gone; and good poetry may 
pleaſe without verſification ; harmonious 
numbers may ſet off an indifferent poem, 
and a fine bloom indifferent features : but, 
without verſe, poetry is incomplete; and 


Horace ſeems to hint at the ſame compariſon, when, 
after ſpecifying the ſeveral ſorts of verſe ſuitable to E 
pic, Elegiac, Lyric, and Dramatic Poetry, he adds, 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, eperumgue coloret, 
Ciur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor? 
| Ar. Poet. ver. 86. 


Re Ariſtot. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
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beauty is mot perfect, unleſs to ſweetneſs and 


regularity of Kaum there be. {uperadded, 
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If numbers a are re neceifary. t. to ; the neee of 
the higher poetry, they are no leſs. ſo to 


that of the lower kinds, to Paſtoral, Song, 


7 


prope 


and Batire, which have little beſides the lan- 


guager and verification to diſtinguiſi them 
from proſe; and which ſome ancient authors 


ade unwilling to admit to the rank of poems ; 
though” T think it too nice a 1cruple, 
bow blesule ſuch writings are commonly 
terme Poetical, and alſo becauſe there is, 
eben in them, ſomething that may not im- 
properly be conlidered as an imitation. of na- 
t O Hens 
That che Shythin and meaſures: as: verſe 
are Aaturally agreeable; and therefore, that 
by tlicſe poetry may be made more pleaſing 


tt h it would” be without them, is evident 


m Mis, that children and iterate people, 
Whol?! Achentration we cannot ſuppoſe tobe 
the effect of habit or prejudice, are excceding- 


ty delighted with them. In many proverbial 
layings, where there is neither rhime nor 
alliteration *, rhy 'thm is obviouſly ſtudied. 
Nay, the uſe of rhychin 3 in Poctry i is univer- 
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See Eſſay on Lavghter, chap, 2 2, of . 
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ſal; whereas alliteration and rhime, though 
reliſhed by ſome nations, are not much ſought 


after by others. And we need not be at 2 


loſs to account for the agreeableneſs of pro. 
portion and order, if we reflect, that they 
ſuggeſt the agreeable ideas of contrivance and 
ſkill, at the ſame time that they render the 
connection of things obvious to the under- 
ſtanding, and imprint it deeply on the me- 
mory *, Verſe, by promoting diſtinct and 
eaſy remembrance, conveys 1deas to the mind 
with energy, and enlivens every emotion 
the poet intends to raiſe in the reader or 
hearer. Beſides, when we attend to verſe, 
after hearing one or two, we become ac- 
quainted with the meaſure, which therefore 
we always look for in the ſequel. This 
perpetual interchange of hope and pratifica- 
tion 1s a ſource of delight; and to this in 
part 1s owing the pleaſure we take in the 
rhimes of modern poetry. And hence we ſe, 
that though an 1ncorrect rhime, or untune- 
able verſe, be in itſelf, and compared with 
an important ſentiment, a very trifling mat- 
ter; yet it is no trifle in regard to its et- 
fects on the hearer; becauſe it brings diſ- 
appointment, and ſo gives a temporary ſhock 
to the mind, and interrupts the current of 
the affections; and becauſe it ſuggeſts the 
diſagreeable ideas of negligence or want of 


On the effects of Rhythm in muſic, ſee above, part i. 
chap. 6. ſect. 2» 94. 
ill 


{kill on the part of the author. And there- 
fore, as the public ear becomes more deli- 
cate, the negligence will be more glaring, 
and the diſappointment more intenſely felt; 
and correctneſs of rhime and of meaſure 
will of courſe be the more indiſpenſable. 
In our tongue, rhime is more neceflary to 
Lyric, than to Heroic poetry. The reaſon 
ſeems to be, that in the latter the ear can 
of itſelf perceive the boundary of the mea 
ſure, becauſe the lines are all of equal length 
nearly, and every good reader makes a ſhort 
pauſe at the end of each; whereas, in the 
former, the lines vary in length; and there- 
fore the rhime is requiſite to make the 
meaſure and rhythm ſufficiently perceptible. 
Cuſtom. too may have ſome influence. Eng- 
liſh Odes without rhime are uncommon ; 
and therefore have ſomething awkward a- 
bout them, or ſomething at leaſt to which 
the public ear is not yet thoroughly recon- 
ciled, 

Moreover, in poetry, as in muſic, Rhythm 
is the ſource of much pleaſing variety; of 


variety tempered with uniformity, and regu- 


lated by art: inſomuch, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the likeneſs of one hexameter verſe to 
another, it is not common, either in Virgil 
or in Homer, to meet with two contigu- 
ous hexameters, whoſe rhythm is exactly the 
fame. And though all Engliſh heroic ver- 
les conſiſt of five feet, among which the 
lambic predominates; yet this meaſure, in 

9 Pp 2 krelpect 
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reſpect of rhythm alone, is ſuſceptible of 
more than thirty varieties. And let it be 
remarked further, that different kinds of 
verſe, by being adapted to different ſubjects 
and modes of writing, give variety to the 
poetic language, and multiply the charms of 
this pleaſing art. 

What has formerly been ſhown to be true 
in regard to ſtyle, will alfo in' many caſes 
hold true of verſification, that it is then 
natural, when it is adapted to the ſuppoſed 
condition of the ſpeaker.” — In the Epopee, 
the poet aſſumes the character of calm in- 
ſpiration; and therefore his language muſt 
be elevated, and his numbers majeſtic and 
uniform. A peaſant ſpeaking in heroic or 
hexameter verſe is no improbability here; 
becauſe his words are ſuppoſed to be tranſ- 
1 mitted by one who will of his own accord 
give them every ornament neceſſary to re- 
duce them into dignified meaſure; as an e- 
loquent man, in a ſolemn aſſembly, reca- 
pirulating the ſpeech of a clown, would na- 
turally expreſs it in pure and perſpicuous lan- 
guage. The uniform heroic meaſure will 
{uit any ſubject of dignity, whether nar- 
rative or didactic, that admits or requires 
uniformity of ſtyle. —In Tragedy, where 
the imitation of real life 1s more perfect than 
in Epic poetry, the uniform magnificence of 
Epic numbers might be improper ; becauſe 
the heroes and heroines are ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
in their own perſons, and according to the 

; immediate 
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immediate impulſe of paſſion and ſentiment. 
vet even in Tragedy, the verſification may 
be both harmonious and dignified; becauſe 
the characters are taken chiefly from high 
life, and the events from a remote period; 

and becauſe the higher poetry is permitted 
to imitate nature, not as it is, but in that 


ſtate of perfection, in which it might be. 


The Greeks and Romans conſidered their 
hexameter as too artificial for Dramatic po- 
etry, and therefore in tragedy, and even 
in comedy, made uſe of the lambic, and 
ſome other meaſures that came near the ca- 
dence of converſation : we uſe the Iambic 
both in the epic and dramatic poem ; but, 
for the moſt part, it 1s, or ought to be, 
much more elaborate in the former, than 
in the latter. — In Dramatic Comedy, where 
the manners and concerns of familiar life 
are exhibited, Verſe would ſeem to be un- 
natural, except it be ſo like the ſound of 
common diſcourſe, as to be hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable from it. Cuſtom, however, may 
in ſome countries determine otherwiſe ; and 
againſt cuſtom, in theſe matters, it is vain 
to argue. — The profeſſed enthuſiaſm of the 
dithyrambic poet renders wildneſs, variety, 
and a ſonorous harmony of numbers pecu- 


larly ſuitable to his odes. The love-ſon- 


net, and Anacreontic ſong, will be leſs va- 
rious, more regular, and of a ſofter har- 
mony ; becauſe the ſtate of mind expreſſed 
In it has more eee eee can 

ſcarce 
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ſcarce go further in this inveſtigation, with- 
out deviating into whim and hypotheſis. 
The particular ſorts of verſe, to be adopted 
in the lower ſpecies of poetry, are deter- 
mined by faſhion chiefly, and the practice of 
approved authors. 

III. The origin and principles of imita- 
tive harmony, or of that artifice by which 
the ſound is made, as Pope ſays, © an 
* echo to the ſenſe,” may be explained in 
the following manner. 

It is pleaſing to obſerve the uniformity of 
nature in all her operations. Between mo- 
ral and material beauty and harmony, be- 
tween moral and material deformity and diſ- 
ſonance, there obtains a very ſtriking analo- 
gy. The viſible and audible expreſſions of 
almoſt every virtuous emotion are agreeable 
to the eye and the ear, and thoſe of almoſt 
every criminal paſhon diſagreeable. The 
looks, the attitudes, and the vocal ſounds, 
natural to benevolence, to gratitude, to com- 
paſſion, to piety, are in themſelves graceful 
and pleaſing ; while anger, diſcontent, de- 
ſpair, and cruelty bring diſcord to the voice, 
deformity to the features, and diſtortion to 
the limbs. That flowing curve, which 
painters know to be eſſential to the beauty 
of animal ſhape, gives-place to a multiplicity 
of right lines and ſharp angles in the coun- 
tenance and geſture of him who knits his 
brows, ſtretches his noſtrils, grinds his teeth, 
and clenches his fiſt; whereas devotion, 

mag- 
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magnanimity, benevolence, contentment, and 
good-humour, ſoften the attitude, and give 
a more graceful ſwell to the outline of e- 
very feature, Certain vocal tones accom- 
pany certain mental emotions. The voice 
of ſorrow 1s feeble and broken, that of 
deſpair boiſterous and incoherent ; joy aſ- 
ſumes a ſweet and ſprightly note, fear a 
weak- and tremulous cadence; the tones of 
love and benevolence are muſical and uni- 
form, thoſe of rage loud and diflonant ; the 
voice of the ſedate reaſoner is equable and 
grave, but not unpleaſant ; and he who de- 
claims with energy employs many varieties 
of modulation ſuited to the various emotions 
that predominate in his diſcourſe. 

But it is not in the language of paſſion 
only, that the human voice varies its tone, 
or the human face its features. Every ſtri- 
king ſentiment, and every intereſting idea, 
has an effect upon it. One would eſteem 
that perſon no adept in Narrative eloquence, 
who ſhould deſcribe with the very ſame ac- 
cent, {wift and flow motion, extreme la- 
bour and eaſy perfarmance, agreeable ſen- 
lation and excruciating pain; who ſhould 
talk of the tumult of a tempeſtnous ocean, 
the roar of thunder, the devaſtations of an 
earthquake, or an Egyptian pyramid tum- 
bling into ruins, in the ſame tone of voice 
wherewith he deſcribes the murmur of a rill, 
the warbling of the harp of Eolus, the 
ſwinging of a cradle, or the deſcent of an 

PTE, Angel. 


angel. Elevation of mind gives dignity to 
the voice. From Achilles, Sarpedon, und 
Othello, we ſhould as naturally expe& a 
manly and {onorous accent, as a nervous lle 
and majeſtic attitude. Coxcombs and bul- 
lies, while they aſſume airs of 1mportance 
and valour, affect alſo a dignified articula- 
tion. 

Since the tones of natural language are 
ſo various, Poetry, which imitates the lan- 
guage of nature, muſt alſo vary its tones; 
wn, in reſpect of ſound as well as of mean- 

be framed after that model of ideal per- 
feckion, which the variety and energy of 
the human articulate voice render probable. 
This is the more eaſily accompliſhed, be- 
cauſe, in every language, there is between 
the ſound and ſenſe of certain words a per- 
ceptible analogy; which, though not ſo 
accurate as to lead a foreigner from the 
ſound to the fignification *, is yet accurate 
enough 


There is in Taſſo's Gieru/al-mme Liberata a famous 
ſtanza, of which Rouſſeau ſays, that a good ear and ſin- 
cere heart are alone ſufficient to enable one to judge of 

The imitative harmony and the poetry are indeed 
„ ; but I doubt whether a perſon who under- 
ſtands neither Italian nor Latin could even gueſs at the 
mdaning from the found. I have attempted it in Eng- 

liſh, but am ſenſible of my inability to do it juſtice. 


Chiama gli habitator de l' ombre eterne 
II rauco ſuon de la tartarea tromba : 
Treman le ſpacioſe atre caverne, 


Et Paer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba N 
2 E 


m 5% K „ 4% 
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enough to ſhow, that, in forming - ſuch 
words, regard has been had to the imitative 
qualities of vocal ſound. Such, in Engliſh, 
are the words yell, craſh, crack, hiſs, roar, 
murmur, and many others, 

All the particular laws that regulate this 
ſort of imitation, as far as they are founded 
in nature, and liable to the cognizance of 
philoſophy, depend on the general law of 
ſtyle above mentioned. Together with the 
other circumſtances of the ſuppoſed ſpeaker, 
the poet takes into conſideration the tone of 
voice ſuitable to the ideas that occupy his 
mind, and thereto adapts the ſound of his 
language, if it can be done conſiſtently with 
eaſe and elegance of expreſſion. But when 


this imitative harmony is too much ſought 


after, or words appear to be choſen for found 
rather than ſenſe, the verſe becomes finical 
and ridiculous *. 


Words 


Ne ſtridendo coſi da le ſuperne 

Regioni del cielo il folgor piomba; 

Ne fi Scoſſa giamai trema la terra, 

Quando i vapori in ſen gravida ſerra. Can. 4. ft. 4. 


To call the tribes that roam the Stygian ſhores, 

The hoarſe Tartarean trump in thunder roars 

Hell through her trembling caverns ſtarts aghaſt, 

And Night's black void rebellows to the blaſt : 

Far leſs the peal that rends th' ethereal world, 

When bolts of vengeance from on high are hurl'd; 
Far leſs the ſhock that heaves earth's tottering frame, 
When its torn entrails ſpout th' impriſon'd flame. 


Such is Ronſard's affected imitation of the ſong of 
the ſky-lark ; 


Vo. II. | Q q Elle 
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Words by their ſound may imitate ſound 

and quick or flow articulation may imitate 
quick or flow motion. Hence, by a pro- 
per choice and arrangement of words, the 
poet may imitate, Sounds that are, Sweet 
with dignity (a), —Sweet and tender (b), — 


Loud 


Elle quindee du zephire 
Sublime en V air vire et revire, 
Et y declique un joli Cris, 

Qui rit, guerit, et tire P1 re 

Des eſprits mieux que je n' ecris. 


Ibis is as ridiculous as that line of Ennius, 
Tum tuba terribili ſonitu taratantara dixit ; 
Or as the following verſes of Swift; 


| The man with the kettle-drum enters the gate, 
Dub dub a dub dub : the trumpeters follow, 
Tantara tantara; while all the boys hollow. 


(a) No ſooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, than all 
The multitude of angels, with a ſhout 
Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
As from bleſt voices uttering joy; heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 
The eternal regions. Par. Loft, book 3. 


See alfo the night-ftoem of dads lightening, wind, 
and rain, in Virg, Georg. lib. 1. verl. 328, 334. 


(0 Et 8 formoſe, vale, eats; an lola. 
Virg. Ecl. 3 


Formoſam reſonare * Amarillida ſilvas. 
"Og: Ect. I. 


dee 
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Loud (c), — and Harſh (d); — and Motions 
that are, Slow in conſequence of dignity (e), 
— slow in conſequence of difficulty 7 ), — 

8 Swift 


See alſo the ſimile of the nightingale, Geor. lib. 4. verſ. 
511. And fee that wonderful couplet deſcribing the 
wailings of the owl, ZEneid. IV. 462. 


(c) 


| vibratus ab zthere fulgor 
Cum ſonitu venit, et ruere omnia viſa repente, 
Tyrrhenuſque tubæ mugire per æthera clangor ; 
Suſpiciunt ; iterum atque iterum fragor intonat in- 
gens. Eneid. 8. 


See alſo the ſtorm in the firſt book of the Eneid, and in 
the fifth of the Odyfley ; — and the ſtanza already quoted 
from Taſſo. 


(d) The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 
roar. | Pope: 

| On a ſudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harſh thunder. Par. Leſt, Il. 879. 


See alſo Homer's Iliad, lib. 3. verſ. 363. and Clarke's an- 
notation. = „„ OT 


(e) See an exquiſite example in Gray's Progreſs of 
Poeſy; the concluſion of the third ſtanza. He 


* 


(f) And when up ten ſteep ſlopes you've drag'd your 


_ | thighs, x Pope. 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue 
could ſtir. - | Pope. 


| The huge leviathan 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean. Par. Loft, VII. 411. 


Qqz2 Sec 
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Swift and noiſy (g), — Swift and ſmooth (þ), 
— Uneven and abrupt (+), — Quick and 
joyous (n). An uhexpefted pauſe in the 
- verſe may alſo imitate a ſudden failure of 


See the famous deſcription of Siſyphus rolling the ſtone, 
Odyſſ. lib. 11. verſ. 592. See Quintil. Inſt. Orat. lib. . 


cap. 4. 5 4. compared with Paradiſe Loſt, book 2. 
_, verl. 1022. | 


. 
pum. Eneid. 


AuTap tneara TE000E KUNIVSETO ANHG e dn. 


N h ch. 11. 
See alſo Virg. Zncid. lib. 1. verſ. 83.—87. 


00 See wha as the winds o'er the deſart he flies. 
Pope. 


Ille Folgt, ſimul arva bos, ſimul œquora verrens. 
| 545 Virg. 


Ppnidin crete, XN Tp won. He ſiod. 


(k) IIe d KATA KATA & TApHyTX TE do x Au 7 e 


Hom. 


The laſs ſhriek'd, ſtarted up, and ſhriek d again. 
Anonym. 


(n) Let the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks ſound, 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequer d ſhade. 
Milton's . 


See alſo Grays Progreſs of Poeſy, Stanza 3. 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength (n), or interruption of motion (o), 
or give vivacity to an image or thought, by 
fixing our attention longer than uſual up- 
on the word that precedes it (p). — More- 
over, when we deſcribe great bulk, it is 
natural for us to articulate ſlowly even in 
common diſcourſe ; and therefore a line of 
poetry that requires a flow pronunciation, 
or ſeems longer than it ſhould be, may be 
uſed with good effect in deſcribing vaſtneſs 
of ſize (). — Sweet and ſmooth numbers 

are 


() Ac velut in ſomnis oculos ubi languida preſſit 
Nocte quies, nequicquam avidos extendere curſus 
Velle videmur: — et in mediis conatibus ægri 


Succidimus. Aneid. 12. 


See alſo Virg. Georg. lib. 3. verſ. 5 15. 516. 


(o) For this, beſure to night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side: ſtiches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Urchius 


Shall exerciſe upon thee. 
Proſpero to Calyban in the Tempe/?. 


See Pope's Iliad, XIII. 199. 


(p) — — How often from the ſteep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

_ Celeſtial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole, — or reſponſive to each other's note, 


Singing their great Creator ? 
7 Par. Ls/t, b. & « 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to ftrike. Id. 


See alſo Hom, Odyſſ. lib. 9. verſ. 290. 


(7) Thus ſtretch'd out, huge in length, the arch fiend 
lay. Par. Loft. 


Monſtrum 
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are moſt proper, when the poet paints a- 
greeable objects, or gentle energy (7) ; and 

arſher ſounds when he ſpeaks of what is 
ugly, violent, or diſagreeable (). This too 
is according to the nature of common lan- 
guage; for we generally employ harſher tones 


Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
f : _ ademptum. Virg. Æneid. 3. 


115 
Et magnos membrorum artus, magna oſſa, lacertoſque 
Exuit, atque ingens media conſiſtit arena. 
Eneid. 5. verſ. 422. 


69 Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ævo. 
Virg. Etl, IO, 


The aum ſhall fag, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap, exulting like the bounding roe. 
Pope's Meſſiah. 


See Milton” 5 defentprion of the b Par. Loſt, book 4. 
verſ. 598.609. | 


Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And ſoftly lay me on the waves below. 
Pope's Sappho. 


{s) Stridenti ſtipula miſerum diſperdere carmen. 
Virg. Ecl. 3. 


Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 
Horridior ruſco, projecta vilius alga. ;  -- 
Virg. 20 7. 


Neu patriæ validas in viſcera vertite vires. 
Virg. Eneid. 6. 


See alſo Milton's deſcription of the Lazar-houſe in Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, book 11. verſ. 477.492, p 
0 
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of voice to expreſs what we diſlike, and more 
melodious notes to deſcribe the objects of 
love, complacency, or admiration. Harſh 
numbers however {hould not be frequent in 
poetry. For in this art, as in muſic, con- 
cord and melody ought always to predomi- 
nate. And we find in fact, that good poers 
can occaſionally expreſs themſelves ſomewhat 
harſhly, when the ſubject requires it, and yet 
preſerve the ſweetneſs and majeſty of poeti- 
cal diction. — Further, the voice of com- 
plaint, pity, love, and all the gentler affec- 
tions is mild and muſical, and ſhquld there- 
fore be imitated in muſical numbers; while 
deſpair, defiance, revenge, and turbulent e- 
motions in general, aſſume an abrupt and 
ſonorous cadence. Dignity of deſcription (7), 
ſolemn vows (x), and all ſentiments that 
proceed from a mind elevated with great i- 
deas (v), require a correſpondent pomp of 
language and verſification, — Laſtly : An ir- 
regular or uncommon movement in the verſe 
may ſometimes be of ute, to make the reader 


(t) See Virg. Geor. I. 328. and Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton, paſſim. See alſo Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt, 
and Gray's Odes. 

O19 or i 


(u) See Virg. Æneid. IV. 24. 


(v) Examples are frequent in the great authors. See 
Othello's exclamation : 


Farewell the trapquil mind! &c. AF. 3. ſcene 3. 


tc, CONCELVE 
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conceive an image in a particular manner, 
Virgil deſcribing horſes running over rocky 
heights at full ſpeed, begins the line with two 
dactyls, to imitate rapidity, and concludes 
it ich eight long ſyllables (w) ; which is 
a very unuſual — but ſeems well a- 
dapted to the thing expreſſed, namely, to 
the deſcent of the animal from the hills to 
the low ground. At any rate, this extraor- 
dinary change of the rhythm, may be al- 
lowed to bear ſome e eee to the ani- 
mal's change of motion, as it would be felt 
by a rider, and as we may ſuppoſe it is felt 
by the animal itſelf. 

Other forms of imitative harmony, and 
many other examples, beſides thoſe referred 
to in the margin, will readily occur to all 
who are converſant in the writings of the 
beſt verſifiers, particularly Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Lucretius, Spenſer, Dryden, Shake- 
ſpeare, Pope, and Gray. 

I muſt not conclude without remarking, 
in juſtice to the Greek and Latin poets, that, 
from our 1gnorance of the ancient pronun- 
ciation, we are but incompetently {killed in 


(w) Saxa per, et ſcopulos, et depreſſas convalles, 
Geor. III. 276. Milton ſeems to have imitated this move- 
ment, when he ſays, 


Eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomleſs pit. 


See above, Part. 1. chap. 6. ſect. 1. 
2 their 
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their numbers; and that there may be, and 
probably are, in Homer and Virgil, many 
imitative harmonies whereof we are not ſen- 
fible at all. The quantity of Greek and Latin 
ſyllables we know well enough; but it is a 
notorious fact, that in caſes innumerable our 
pronunciation of them is contrary to what 
we know to be right. Thus, in reading the 
following line of Horace, 1 


Aut prodeſſe volunt aut delectare poete, 


every body pronounces the firſt ſyllable of 
volunt long, and the laſt ſhort; and yet e- 
very body knows, that the firſt is ſhort, and 
the laſt long. All regular hexameters be- 
gin with a long ſyllable; yet how often. 
do the beſt readers introduce them with a 
ſhort one ! 8 2 . 
When we read this line, by which Virgil! 
meant both to deſcribe and to imitate flow: 
motion, 27 1 


Et ſola in ſicca ſecum ſpatiatur arena *, 


we make only five or ſix of the ſyllables long; 
and yet in this line there are no fewer than 
ten long ſyllables. Muſt it not then to a Ro- 
man ear have appeared more imitative, than 
it does to ours ? 


* Georg. i. 389. 
Vol. II. | R r In 
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In each of thoſe admirable: dae ſo 
deſcriptive of great ſize, © 


Et magnos membrorum artus, magna ofla, lacer- 
K. toſque. | 
Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lu- 
men ademptum. 88 


chere are eleven long ſyllables actordinz to 
the ancient pronunciation, and only fix or 
ſeven according to the modern. If, then, 
there be any natural ſuitableneſs in the flow 
rhythm of theſe lines, (and Virgil certainly 
thought there was), muſt not that have been 
more obſervable anciently than it is now? 

In the Engliſh tongue, the foot Spondeus, 
conſiſting of two long ſyllables, is not fre- 
quent, there being SEE one ſhort ſyl- 
lable, or more, for each long ſyllable. And 
as our accented or emphatic lyllables are all 
long, and as we give emphaſis to the Greek 
and Latin ſyllables in the ſame way almoſt 
as to our on, we ſeldom preſerve. in our 
py the rhythm of the ancient 
poetry, and are (I think moſt apt to loſe it 
in thoſe verſes that abound in the Spondeus. 
The Dactyl, of one long and two ſhort ſyl- 
lables, is very common in Engliſh; and it 
ſometimes | happens, though not often, that 
in pronouncing an hexameter of Dactyls we 
do preſerve the true rhythm tolerably well. 
Of ſuch an Batak I take the Hythe 
to be the ſame with the following : 


Multitudes 


XY OT 3 WE TY JS on: Y 
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Multitudes ruſh'd all at once on _ 5 Pan with a 
thundering uproar. 


And according to this rhythm, nearly, we 
do in fact pronounce the laſt line of Ho- 
mer's celebrated deſcription of Siſyphus *. 
But this line of Virgil, whoſe meaſure and 


-motion are. exactly "he ſame, the moderns 
pronounce differently, at leaſt in the firſt 


three feet : 


{1 
\ Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula N 


um. 


Of this other line of Virgil, deſcribing hand 
upd, 


" Sacre; iterum atque iterum tragor; intonat 
ingens, 


Ti = 


"the clgthen. is Rin 7 Take; * making 
the neceſſary cliſions; and if che reader pro- 
nounce it ſo, his ear will perhaps inform 
lim, char it 1s more EnitatzVe than, he at. firſt 
. 

In the leatidiogcas the; Egeid. Eolus, at 


"Tdit&s defire,” rn Sa his winds to deſtroy 
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Trojan fleet. Neptune rebukes them for in- 
vading his dominions without his leave; 
and is juſt going to denounce a threatening, 
or inflict a puniſhment, when he recollects, 


that it was proper to calm his waters, be- 
fore he did any thing elſe: 


Quos ego —ſed motos prſtat, componere fluctus 


The interrupted threat is a dactyl; — the re- 
mainder of the line goes off in ſpondees. By 
this tranſition from a quick to a ſlaw rhythm, 
is it not probable, that the poet intended to 
imitate the change of Neptune's purpoſe ? 
But this is loſt in our pronunciation, though 
in the ancient I believe it muſt have been ob- 
ſervable. One inſtance more, and J quit 
the ſub} ect. : 264 
When Dido, that fatal morning on which 
ſhe put a Eda to her life, ſaw that Eneas 
and his Trqjans, were actually gone, ſhe at 
firſt broke forth into frantic denunciations 
of eue and ruin; but ſoon checks her- 


ſelf, as if exhauſted by, her paſſion, when 
the reflects, that her 1 ravings were all in vain. 
2 Unhappy ido !. . (ſays the), trig Foil Adet- 


tiny is now come upon. thee + This 


* Infelix Dido! nunc te Fara impia tangunt, Eneid, IV. © 
596. If we read Jadla impia, with the Medicean 
Manuſcript, the Rhythm i is ſtill the ſame, and the ſenſe 
not materially different: * Unhappy Dido ! now are the 
e conſequences of thy broken vows come upon thee.” 


change 
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change of her mind from tempeſt to a 
momentary calm (for ſhe immediately re- 
lapfes' into vengeance and diſtraction) is 
finely imitated in the poet's numbers. The 
words I have tranſlated form a line of Spon- 
dees, whoſe flow and ſoft motion is a ſtriking 
contraſt to the abrupt and ſonorous rapidity 
of the preceding and following verſes. This 
beauty, too, is in a great meaſure loſt in our 
pronunciation; for we only give five or ſix 
long ſyllables to a line which really con- 
tains' eleven. - Are theſe remarks too re- 
fined ? ' Thoſe readers will hardly think ſo, 
who have ſtudied Virgil's 3 which 
is artful and appoſite to a degree that was ne- 
ver equalled or attempted by any other poet. 

In łhe courſe of theſe obſervations on the 
ſound of Poetical Language, I am not con- 
ſcious of having affirmed any thing which 
does not admit of proof. Some of the proofs, 
however, I was obliged to leave out; as they 
would have led me into long diſquiſitions, 
relating rather to the peculiarities of Latin 
and Engliſh verſe, than to the general cha- 
racters of the Poetic Art. T heſe proofs may 
poſſibly find a place hereafter in 4 Treatiſe of 
verfification and Engliſh profody, which I be- 


gan ne d ago, but have not yet finiſh- 
ed. Ss 5 
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LUDICROUS COMPOSITION. 
Written in the year 1764. 


Ego vero omni de re facetius puto poſſe ab 
homine non inurbano, quam de ipſis facetiis, diſs 
putart, Cicero, 


i LL 


Introduction. The Subject propoſed. 
Opinions of Philoſophers, — I. A- 
riſtotle.— II. Hobbes — III. Hut- 
cheſon — IV. Akenſide. 


F Man, it is obſerved by Homer, 
that he is the moſt wretched, and, 


by Addiſon and others, that he is 
the merrieſt animal in the whole 


creation: and both opinions are plauſible, 
Vol. II. | 91 and 


ö 
1 
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and both perhaps may be true. If, from 
the acuteneſs and delicacy of his perceptive 
powers, from his remembrance of the paſt, 
and his anticipation of what 1s to come, * 
his reſtleſs and creative fancy, and from the 
various ſenſibilities of his moral nature, Man 
be expoſed to many evils, both imaginary 
and real, from which the brutes are exempt- 
ed, he does alſo from the ſame ſources de- 
rive innumerable delights, that are far be- 
yond the reach of every other animal. That 
our pre-eminence in pleaſure ſhould thus, 
in ſome degree, be counterbalanced by our 
pre-eminence in pain, was neceſſary to exer- 
ciſe our virtue, and wean our hearts from 
ſublunary enjoyment; and that beings thus 
beſet with a multitude of ſorrows ſhould be 
ſapplied from ſo many quarters with the 
means of comfort, 1s ſuitable to that benign 
economy which characleriſes every operation 
of nature. 6 

When a brute has gratified thoſe few ap- 
petites that miniſter to the fupport of the 
ſpecies, and of the individual, he may be 
ſaid to have attained the ſummit of happi- 
neſs, above which a thouſand years of pro- 
{perity could not raiſe him a fingle ſtep. 
But for Man, her favourite child, Nature ha 
made a more liberal proviſion. He, if he 
have only guarded againſt the neceſſities of 
lite, and indulged the animal part of his 
conſlitution, has experienced but little of 
that felicity whereof he is capable. To ſay 


nothing 
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nothing at preſent of his moral and religious 
gratifications, is he not furniſhed with facul- 
ties that fit him for receiving pleaſure from 
almoſt every part of the viſible univerſe ? E- 
ven to thoſe perſons, whoſe powers of obſer- 
vation are confined within a narrow circle, 
the exerciſe of the neceſlary arts may open 
inexhauſtible ſources of amuſement, to al- 
leviate the cares of a ſolitary and laborious 
life. Men of more enlarged underſtanding, 
and more cultivated taſte, are ſtill more plen- 
tifully ſupphed with the means of innocent 
delight. For ſuch, either from acquired ha- 
bit, or from innate propenſity, is the ſoul 
of man, that there is hardly any thing in 
art or nature from which we may not de- 
rive gratification, What is great, overpowers 
with pleaſing aſtoniſhment; what is little, 
may charm by its nicety of proportion, or 
beauty of colour; what is diverſified, pleaſes 
by ſupplying a ſeries of novelties; what is 
uniform, by leading us to reflect on the {kill 
diſplayed in the arrangement of its parts; 
order and connection gratify our ſenſe of 
propriety ; and. certain forms of irregularity 
and unſuitableneſs raiſe within us that agree- 
able emotion whereof LAUGHTER 1s the out- 
ward ſign. | 
RisrfgILIT Y, conſidered as one of the 
characters that diſtinguiſh man from the in- 
ferior animals, and as an inſtrument of 
harmleſs, and even of profitable recreation, 
to every age, condition, and capacity, of 
£ 8 1 2 human 
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human creatures, muſt be allowed to be not 
unworthy of the philoſopher's notice. What- 
ever is peculiar to rational nature, muſt be 
an object of ſome importance to a rational 
being; and Milton has obſerved, that 


Smiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute denied : 


Whatever may be employed as a means 
of diſcountenancing vice, folly, or falſehood, 
is an object of importance to a moral being; 
and Horace has remarked, 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res *. 


Let this apology ſuffice at preſent for my 
choice of a ſubject, Even this apology might 
have been Rated : for nothing 1s below the 
attention of philoſophy, which the Author 
of Nature has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh. 

In tracing out the cauſe of Laughter, I 
mean rather to illuſtrate than to confute the 
opinions of thoſe who have already written 
on the fame ſubject. The inveſtigation has 
been ſeveral times attempted ; nor is the cauſe 
altogetaer unknown, Yet, notwithſtanding 


* —— Ridicule ſhall frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot when graver reaſons fail. 


Francis. 


former 
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former diſcoveries, the following Eſſay may 
perhaps be found to contain ſomething new; 
to throw light on certain points of criticiſm 
that have not been much attended to; and 
even to have ſome merit (if I execute my 
purpoſe) as a familiar example of philoſo- 
phical induction carried on with a ſtrict re- 
gard to fact, and without any previous bias 
in favour of any theory, 

To provoke Laughter, is not eflential ei- 
ther to Wit or to Humour, For though that 
unexpected diſcovery of reſemblance between 
ideas ſuppoſed diſſimilar, which is called it, 
and that comic exhibition of ſingular cha- 


racters, ſentiments, and imagery, which is 


denominated Humour, do frequently raiſe 
laughter, they do not raiſe it always. Ad- 
diſon's Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
which the Britiſh kings are likened to heathen 
gods, is exquiſitely witty, and yet not laugh- 
able. Pope's Eſſay on Man abounds in ſe- 
rious wit; and examples of ferious humour 
are not uncommon in Fielding's Hiſtory of 
Parſon Adams, and in Addiſon's Account of 
Sir Roger de Coverly. Wit, when the ſub- 
ject is grave, and the alluſion ſublime, raiſes 
admiration inſtead of laughter: and if the 
comic ſingularities of a good man appear 
in circumſtances of real diſtreſs, the imita- 
tion of thoſe ſingularities, in the Epic or 
Dramatic Comedy, will form a ſpecies of hu- 
mour, which, if it ſhould force a {inile, will 
draw forth a tear at the fame time. An in- 


quiry, 
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quiry, therefore, into the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of Wit and Humour, has no neceſſary 
connection with the preſent ſubject. I did, 
however, once intend to have touched upon 
them in the concluſion of this Diſcourſe : 

but Dr Campbell's maſterly diſquiſition con- 
cerning that matter, in the firſt part of his 
Philoſophy of Rhetoric, makes it improper for 
me to attempt it. I was favoured with a 
peruſal of that work in manuſcript, when I 
had finiſhed the three firſt chapters of this 
Eſlay for the preſs; and was agreeably ſur- 
priſed to find my notions, in regard to the 
caufe or object of Laughter, ſo fully war- 
ranted by thoſe of my very learned. and 1n- 
genious friend. And it may not perhaps be 
1mproper to inform the public, that neither 
did he know of my having undertaken this 
argument, nor I of his having diſcuſled that 
ſubject, till we came mutually to exchange 
our papers, for the purpoſe of knowing one 
another's ſentiments in regard to what we had 
written. 

Some authors have treated of Ridicule, 
without marking the diſtinction between Ni- 
diculous and Ludicrous ideas. But I preſume 
the natural order of proceeding in this In- 
quiry, is to begin with aſcertaining the na- 
ture of what is purely Ludicrous. Things lu- 
dicrous and things ridiculous have this in com- 
mon, that both excite laughter; but the 
former excite pure laughter, the latter ex- 
cite laughter mixed with diſapprobation or 

contempt 
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contempt . My deſign is, to analyſe and 
explain that quality in things or ideas, which 
makes them provoke pure Laughter, and en- 
titles them to the name of Ludicrous or Laugh- 
able. 

When certain objects, qualities, or ideas, 
occur to our ſenſes, memory, or imagina- 
tion, we ſmile or laugh at them, and ex- 
pect that other men ſhould do the ſame. To 
{mile on certain occaſions, 1s not leſs natural, 


than to weep at the ſight of diſtreſs, or cry 


out when we feel pain. 


There are different kinds of Laughter. As 


a boy, paſſing by night through a church- 


yard, fings or whiſtles in order to conceal 
his fear even from himſelf; ſo there are men, 
who, by forcing a ſmile, endeavour ſome- 
times to hide from others, and from them- 
{elves too perhaps, their malevolence or en- 
vy. Such laughter is unnatural. The 
ſound of it offends the ear; the features 
diſtorted by it ſeem horrible to the eye. A 
mixture of hypocriſy, malice, and cruel joy, 


thus diſplayed on the countenance, is one of 


the moſt hateful ſights in nature, and tranſ- 
forms the © human face divine” into the 
viſage of a fiend. Similar to this is the 
ſmile of a wicked perſon pleaſing himſelf with 
the hope of accompliſhing his evil purpoſes. 


* Ridiculus proprie dicitur qui in rebus turpibus ri- 
detur. Feſt us. 


Milton 
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Milton gives a ſtriking picture of it, in that 
well-known paſſage: 


He ceaſed; for both ſeem'd highly pleaſed, and 
Death 
Grin'd horrible a ghaſtly ſmile, to hear 
lis famine ſhould be fill'd, and bleſs'd his maw 
Deſtin'd to that good baud, = 


But enough of this. Laughter that makes 
man a fiend or monſter, I have no inclina- 
tion to analyſe, My inquiries are confined 
to that ſpecies of laughter, which is at 
once natural and innocent.“ 

Of this there are two ſorts, The laughter 
occaſioned by tickling or gladneſs is different 
from that which ariſes on reading the Tale of 
a Tub. The former may be called Animal 
Laughter : the latter (if it were lawful to a- 
dopt a new word, which has become very 
common of late) I ſhould term Sentimental. 
Smiles admit of fimilar diviſions. Not 
to mention the ſcornful, the envious; the 
malevolent ſmile, I wotld only remark, that 
of the innocent and agreeable ſmile there are 
two ſorts. The one proceeds from the riſible 
emotion, and has a tendency to break out 
into laughter. The other is the effect of 
good humour, complacency, and tender af- 
fection. This laſt ſort of ſmile renders a 
countenance amiable in the higheſt degree. 
Homer aſcribes it to Venus, in an epithet *, 


* Þ1Xouped)cs ; 1 4 
2 which 
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which Dryden and Pope, after Waller, im- 
properly tranſlate /aughter-loumg ; an idea 
that accords better with the character of a 
romp or hoyden, than with the goddeſs of 
love and beauty. 

Animal laughter admits of various degrees ; 
from the gentle impulſe excited in a child by 
moderate joy, to that terrifying, and even 
mortal convulſion, which has been known 
ro accompany an unexpected change of for- 
tune, 'This pathon may, as well as joy and 
forrow, be communicated by {ſympathy *; 
and I know not, whether the entertainment 
we receive from the playful tricks of kittens, 
and other young animals, may not in part 
be reſolved into ſomething like a fellow-feel- 
ing of their vivacity. —— Animal and Senti- 


mental laughter are frequently blended; but 


it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh them. The former 
is often exceſſive; the latter never, unleſs 
heightened by the other. The latter is always 
pleaſing, both in itſelf and in its cauſe ; 
the former may be painful in both. But 
their principal difference is this: — the one 
always proceeds from a ſentiment or emo- 
tion, excited in the mind, in conſequence 
of certain objects or ideas being preſented to 
it, of which emotion we may be conſcious 
even when we ſuppreſs laughter; — the o- 
ther ariſes, not from any ſentiment, or per- 
ception of ludicrous ideas, but from ſome 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verſ. 101. 
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bodily, feeling, or ſudden impulſe, on what 
is called the- animal ſpirits, proceeding, or 
ſeeming to proceed, from the operation of 
cauſes purely material, ——The preſent in- 
quiry regards that ſpecies that is here diſ- 
finguiſhed by the name of Sentimental Langh- 
ter. „ e 0 ain 0 159 

„The pleaſing emotion *, arifieg from the 
view of ludicrous ideas, in known to eve 
one by experience, but, being a ſimple feel- 
ing, admits not of definition. Ite is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the laughter that generally 
attends-it,' as ſorrow is to be diſtinguiſhed 
{xoratears; for it is often felt in a high degree 
by,thoſe Who are remarkable for gravity of 
£onntenance. Swift ſeldom laughed; not- 
withſtanding . his uncommon talents in wit 
and humour, and the extraordinary delight 
he-feems to have had in ſurveying the ri- 
diculous fide of things. Why this agreeable 
emotion ſhould be accompanied with Hugh-⸗ 
ter as its outward ſign, or:forrow expreſs it- 
ſelf. by tears, or fear by trembling and pale- 
neſs, 1 cannot ultimately explain, otherwiſe 
than by ſaying, that ſuch ia the appointment 
of the, Author of Nature. . All I mean by 
this inquiry 18, to determine, WHAT 15s 
RECU! ano: THOSE THNGSs WHICH PRO+ 
2 ö TOTI1H- 844 Noflsv. 40 E 
""Þ; This emotion I ſometimes call the Rifeble Ehilban, 
and ſometimes rhe-Ludicroys: Sent imtni ; termsIthat may 


be ſufficiently intelligible, though perbaps are not 
according to ſtrict analogy. Ja 
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vok E LAUGHTER; — OR, RATHER, WHICH 
RAISE IN THE MIND THAT PLEASING 
SENTIMENT OR EMOTION WHEREOF 
LAUGHTER IS THE EXTERNAL SIGN. 

11 J. Philoſophers have differed in their o- 
concerning this matter. Ariſtotle, in 
the fifth chapter of his Poetics, obſerves of 
— that © it imitates thoſe vices or 


„ meanneſſes only which partake of the ri- 


e diculous: — now the Ridiculous (ſays he) 
confiſts in ſome fault or turpitude not At- 
© tended with great pain, and not deſtriic- 
* tive;” It is clear, that Ariſtotle here means 
to characteriſe, 'not laughable qualities in 
general, (as Gone have thought), but the ob- 
jects of Comic Ridicule only; and in this 
view the definition is juſt, however it nay 
have been overlooked or deſpiſed by Comic 
writers. Crimes and misfortunes are oftef 
in modern plays, and were ſometimes in the 
ancient, heid up as objects of public merri- 
mentz: but if poets had that reverence for na- 
ture which hey: ought to have, they would 
not ſhock the common ſenſe of mankind by 
ſo abſurd a repreſentation- I witſh- our wri- 
ters of comedy and romance would in this 
reſpect imitate the delicacy of their anceſtors, 
ha honeſt: and brave ſavages of old Gers 
many, of whom the hiſtorian ſays, Ne- 
m viſia ridet; nec. Karrumpers et cor- 
Frumpi feculum TOCarur *. Phe defi- 
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* Tacitus, de moribus German cap. 19 
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nition. from Ariſtotle does not, however, ſuit 
the general nature of ludicrous ideas; for it 
will appear by and by, that men laugh at 
that in which there is neither fault nor 
turpitude of any kind 

II. The theory of Mr Hobbes mold hard- 
ly have deſerved notice; if Addiſon had not 
8 of it with approbation in the forty- 
ſeventh paper of the Spectator. ** The paſ- 
* fion of laughter (ſays Mr Hobbes) is no- 
ching elſe, but ſudden glory ariſing from 

ſome ſudden conception of ſome emi- 

e Nency in ourſelves by compariſon with 
e the infirmity of others, or with our own 
« formerly. For men (continues he) laugh 
Z << at the follies of themſelves paſt, when they 
come ſuddenly to remembrance, except 
they bring with them any prefent diſ- 
** honour.“ Addiſon juſtly obſerves; after 
quoting theſe words, that “according to 
this account, when we hear a man laugh 
g exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying, that he is 
very merry, we ought! to tell chim, that 
he is very tproud.“ It is ſtrange, that 
the elegant author ſhould be aware of this 
conſequence, and yet admit the theory; for 
ſo good a judge of human nature could not 
be ignorant, that Laughter is not conſidered 
as a ſign of Pride: perſons of ſingular gra- 
vity being often ſuſpected. of that vice, but 
great laughers ſeldom or never. When we 
ſee a man attentive to the innocent humours 


of a merry company, and yet maintain a fix- 
ed 
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ed ſolemnity of countenance; is it natural 


for us to think, that he is the humbleſt, and 


the only humble perſon, in the circle? 

Another writer in the Spectator, Nꝰ 249. 
remarks, in confirmation of this theory, that 
the warneſt part of mankind are moſt addict- 
ed to the paſſion of laughter. Now, how 
can this be, if the proudeſt part of mankind 
are alſo moſt addicted to it, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe vanity and pride to be the ſame thing? 
But they are certainly different paſſions. The 
proud man deſpiſes other men, and derives 


his chief pleaſure from the contemplation of 
his own. importance: the vain man ſtands 


in need of the applauſe of others, and can- 


not be happy without it. Pride is apt to be 


reſerved and ſullen; vanity is often affable, 
and officiouſly obliging. The proud man is 
ſo confident of his merit, and thinks it ſo 
obvious to all the world, that he will ſcarce 
give himſelt the trouble to inform you of it: 
the vain man, to raiſe. your admiration, 
ſeruples not to tell you, not only the whole 
truth, but even a great deal more. In the 
ſame perſon theſe two paſſions may, no 
doubt, be united: but ſome men are too 
proud to be vain, and ſome vain men are 
too conſcious of their 'own weakneſs to be 
proud. He all this, however, as it will, 
we have not as yet made any diſcovery of 
the cauſè of laughter; in regard to which, I 
apprehend that the vain are not more intem- 
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perate than other people; and bam = that 
r er lefs:bob nity lg 
The inſtances brought by Addiſon, im fa- 
vour of this theory of Mir Hobbes; of 
8 great men formerly keeping in cheir re- 
Atinue a perſon to laugh at, who was b 
«profeſſion a fool; - of Dutbhmen being 
{+ diverted with the fign of the gaper; — of 
the mob! entertaining themſelves with Jack 
Puddings, whoſe humour lies in commit- 
ting blunders; — and of the amuſement 
that ſome people find in making as many 
* April fools as poſſible * :” theſe inſtan- 
ces, I ſay, may prove: the truth of the di- 
ſtieh, quoted by our author from Dennis, 
who tranſlates it from Boileau, t 10 £36 
ohn orf 109 b © 
Thus one fool lolls: his teagur out at anche, 
cb! ſhakes his N noddle at his beater, ; 
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2 Feat ſes hoer Ache ſhowld- ge 
chat laughter is owing to pride, or to A ſenſe 
Gf our ſuperiority over the ludicrous object. 
Great mem are as merry now When chey do 
not keep profeſſed jeſters;”as they were for- 
merly when they did. Ile gaber nay be a 
common ſign" at Anifterdatn, as the Sara- 
cen's head is in England, without bein the 
ſtanding jeſt of the couitry, or indeed any 
jeſt at all. The Jack Pudding is confillered, 
even by "the mob, as more hs than tot; 
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and they who attend the ſtage of the itine- 
rant phyſician, do for the moſt part regard 
both: the maſter and the ſervant as perſons of 
extraordinary abilities. And as to the wag 
who amuſes himſelf on the fivit of April with. 
telling lies, he muſt. be ſhallow indeed, if he 
hope by ſo. doing to acquire any ſuperiori- 
ty over another man, whom he knows to 
be wiſer and better than himſelf; for on 
theſe occaſions, the greatneſs of the joke, and 
the loudneſs of the laugh, are, if 1 rightly 
remember, in exact proportion to the ſaga- | 
city of the perſon impoſed on. What our 
author; in the fame paper, ſays of Butts in 
converſation, makes rather againſt his theory 


than for it. No man, who has any preten- 


ſions to good manners, to common under- 
ſtanding, or even to common humanity, will 
ever think of making a butt of that perſon 
who has neither ſenſe nor ſpirit to defend 
himſelf. Sir John Falſtaff would not have 
excelled ſo, much in this character, if he 
had not equally, excelled in warding off and 
retorting raillery. The truth is, the butt of 
the; company is generally known to be one 
of the wittieſt and beſt-humoured perſons 
in it; ſo that the mirth he may diffuſe a- 
round him cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
Mieten irie, +0 #7. oaibu.f 
15 aughter aroſe from pride, and that 
pride from a ſudden conception of ſome pre- 
ſent eminency in ourſelves, compared with 
others, or compared with ourſelves as we 
* were 
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were formerly; it would follow, —that the 
wiſe, the beautiful, the ſtrong, the healthy, 
and the rich, muſt giggle away a great part 
of their lives, becauſe they would every now 
and then become ſuddenly ſenſible of their 
ſuperiority over the fooliſh, the homely, the 
feeble, the ſickly, and the poor; — that one 
would never recollect the tranſactions of 
one's childhood, or the abſurdity of one's 
dreams, without merriment ; — that in the 
company of our equals we ſhould always be 
grave; —and that Sir Iſaac Newton muſt 
have been the greateſt wag of his time. 

That the paſſion of laughter, though not 
properly the effect of pride, does, however, 
ariſe from a conception of ſome ſmall fault 
or turpitude, or at leaſt from ſome fancied 
inferiority, in the ludicrous object, has been 
aſſerted by ſeveral writers. One would in- 
deed be apt at firſt hearing to reply, that we 
often ſmile at a witty performance or paſ- 
ſage, — ſuch as Butler's alluſion to a boiled 
lobſter, in his picture of the morning *, — 
when we are ſo far from conceiving any in- 
feriority or turpitude in the author, that we 
greatly admire his genius, and wiſh ourſelves 
poſſeſſed of that very turn of fancy which 
produced the drollery in queſtion, —— 


The ſun had long ſince in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 
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But as we may be betrayed into a mo- 
* mentary belief, that Garrick is really Abel 
« Drugger; ſo, it is ſaid, we may imagine 
« 2 tranſient inferiority, either real or aſ- 
« ſumed, even in a perſon whom we ad- 
« mire; and that, when we ſmile at Butler's 
e allufion, we for a moment conceive him 
to have aſſumed the character of one who 
as incapable to diſcern the impropriety 
*,of::ſuch an odd union of images. We 
* ſmile at the logic, wherewith Hudibras 
* endeavours to ſolace himſelf, when he is 
* ſet in the ſtocks, 
1 1% 


As beards, the nearer that they tend 
To th' earth, grow ſtill more reverend; 
And cannons ſhoot the higher pitches, 
The lower you let down their breeches, 
I'll make this preſent abject ſtate 
Advance me to a greater height. 


„Here, it is ſaid, that the laugh ariſes from 
our ſuppoſing che author to \ aſſume for a 
moment the character of one Who, ron 
his ignorance of the nature of things, and 
of the rules of analogicaL reaſoning, does 
not perceive, that the caſe he argues from 
is totally unhke the caſe he argues 79, 
nor, conſequently, that the argument is a 
a. ſophiſin. If we ſmile at the aſs, in the 
" fable, fawning upon his maſter, in imita- 
tion of the ſpaniel; or at the frog puffing 
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of the ox, it is (we are told) becauſe we 
perceive ſomething fingularly defective in 
the pathons or ſentiments of thoſe animals, 

And a reſpectable friend, who entertains 
us with a merry ſtory, is ſaid to do ſo, 
either by aſſuming a momentary inferiori- 

ty, or by leading our thoughts to ſome 

thing in which we ſeem to diſcern ſome 
ſmall fault or turpitude.“ In proof of 
this, it is further affirmed, That we ne- 
ver {mile at fortuitous combinations of i- 
deas, qualities, or events, but at thoſe 
combinations only that ſeem to require 
the agency of ſome directing mind: — 
whence it is inferred, that where-ever the 
ludicrous quality appears, a certain mental 
character is ſuppoſed to exert itſelf; and 
that this character muſt needs imply infe- 
riority, becauſe, from our being ſo often 
tempted to ſmile by the tricks of buffoons 
and brute animals, it would ſeem to be 
confiſtent neither with ſuperiority nor with 
equality.” 

This theory is more ſubtle than ſolid, Let 
us look back to the analogical argument which 
Butler puts in the mouth of his hero, and 
which every perfon who has the feelings of a 
man mult allow to be laughable. Why is it 
ſo?, Becauſe (ſay they) it leads us to diſco- 
ver ſame turpitude or deficiency in the au- 
thor's underſtanding. Is this deficiency, then, 
in the hero Hudibras, or in Butler the poet! 
Is it real, or is it aſſumed? It matters not 

- | which; 
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which; for, though we knew that an idiot 
had accidentally written it, or that a wrong- 
headed enthuſiaſt had ſeriouſly ſpoken it, the 
reaſoning would {till be ludicrous. Is then 
a trifling argument from analogy a laugh- 
able object, whether advanced 1eriouily or 
in jeſt? If this be the caſe, it muſt be own- 
ed, that the ſentiments of mortal men are 
ſtrangely perverted in theſe latter times; for 
that many a volume of elaborate controverſy, 
inſtead of diſpoſing the gentle reader to ſlum- 
ber by 1ts darkneſs and dullneſs, ought to 
have ** ſet the table in a roar” by its vain 
and ſophiſtical analogies. | 

Further, I deny not, that all performances 


in wit and humour are connected with a 


mind, and lead our thoughts to the per- 
former as naturally as any other effect to its 
cauſe. But do we not ſometimes laugh at 
fortuitous combinations, in which, as no 
mental energy is concerned in producing 
them, there cannot be either fault or turpi- 
tude ? Could not one imagine a ſet of people 
jumbled together by accident, ſo as to pre- 


ſent a laughable group to thoſe who know 


their characters? If Pope and Colley Cibber 
had been ſo ſqueezed by a-croud in the play- 


houſe, as to be compelled to fir with their 
heads contiguous, and the arm of one a- 
bout the neck of the other, expreſſing at the 


lame time in their looks a mutual antipathy 
and reluctance, I believe the ſight would 
have been entertaining enough, elpecially if 

f Uu believed 
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believed to be accidental. Our coffee- 
houſe-politicians were lately betrayed into 
a ſmile, by one Papirius Curſor, a wag who 
read the news-papers quite acroſs the page, 
without minding the ſpace that diſtinguiſhes 
the columns, and ſo pretended to light upon 


ſome very amuſing combinations. Theſe 


were no doubt the contrivance of Papirius 
himſelf; but, ſuppoſing them to have been 
accidental, and that the printer had without 
deſign neglected to ſeparate his columns, I 
aſk, whether they would have been leſs ri- 
diculous ? The joke I ſhall allow to be as 
wretched as you pleaſe : but we are not now 
talking of the delicacies of wit or humour, 
(which will be touched upon in the ſequel), 
but of thoſe combinations of ideas that pro- 
voke laughter. And here let me beg of the 
critic, not to take offence at the familiarity 
of theſe examples. I ſhall apologize for them 
afterwards, Meantime he will be pleaſed to 
conſider, that my ſubject is a familiar one, 
and the phenomenon I would account for as 
frequent among clowns and children as a- 
mong philoſophers. 

| III. Hutcheſon has given another account 
of the ludicrous quality, He ſeems to think, 
that ** it is the contraſt or oppoſition of dig. 
nity and meanneſs that occaſions laughter. 

Granting this to be true, (and how far this 
is true will appear by and by), I would ob- 
{erve, in the firſt place, what the ingeni- 


ons author ſeems to have been aware of, 
that 
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that there may be a mixture of meanneſs 
and dignity, where there 15 nothing ludi- 
crous. A city, conſidered as a collection of 
low and lofty houſes, is no laughable object. 
Nor was that perſonage either ludicrous or 
ridiculous, whom Pope 1o juſtly characte- 
riſes, 


The greateſt, wiſeſt, meaneſt, of mankind. 


— But, ſecondly, caſes might be mention- 


ed, of laughter ariſing from a group of ideas 
or objects, wherein there is no diſcernible op- 
poſition of meanneſs and dignity. We are 
told of the dagger of Hudibras, that 


It could ſcrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toaſt cheeſe or bacon, though it were 

To bait a mouſe-trap, twould not care; 
Twould make clean ſhoes, or in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and ſo forth. 


The humour of the paſſage cannot ariſe from 
the meanneſs of theſe offices compared with 
the dignity of the dagger, nor from any op- 
polition of meanneſs and dignity in the of- 
fices themſelves, they being all equally mean; 
and muſt therefore be owing to ſome other 
peculiarity in the deſcription, — We laugh, 
when a droll mimics the ſolemnity of a grave 
perſon ; here dignity and meanneſs are in- 
deed united: but we laugh alſo (though not 
{o heartily perhaps) when he mimics the pe- 
| culiarities 
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culiarities of a fellow as inſignificant as him- 
ſelf, and diſplays no oppoſition of dignity 
and meanneſs. — The levities of Sancho Pan- 
ca oppoſed to the ſolemnity of his maſter, 
and compared with his own {ſchemes of pre- 
ferment, form an entertaining contraſt: but 
ſome of the vagaries of that renowned ſquire 
are truly laughable, even when his prefer- 
ment and his maſter are out of the queſtion, 
— We do not perceive any contraſt of mean- 
neſs and dignity in Miſtreſs Quickly, Sir 
Toby in 7welfth Night, the nurſe in Romeo 
and Juliet, or Autolycus in the Winter's Tale; 
yet they are all ludicrous characters: Dr 
Harriſon in Fielding's Amelia is never mean, 
but always reſpectable ; yet their is a dath of 
humour in him, which often betrays the 
reader into a ſmile. — Men laugh at puns; 
the wiſeſt and wittieſt of our ſpecies have 
laughed at them ; Queen Eliſabeth, Cicero, 
and Shakeſpeare, laughed at them ; clowns 
and children laugh at them ; and moſt men, 
at one time or other, are inclined to do the 
ſame : — but in this fort of low wit, is it an 
oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity that en- 
tertains 'us? Is 1t not rather a mixture of 
ſameneſs and diverſity, — ſameneſs in the 
ſound, and diverſity in the fignification ? 
IV. Akenſide, in the third book of his 
excellent Poem, treats of Ridicule at conſi- 
derable length. He gives a detail. of ridicu- 


lous characters; ignorant pretenders to learn- 


ing, — boaſtful ſoldiers, and lying travellers, 
—— 7p 
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— hypocritical churchmen, — conceited po- 
liticians, — old women that talk of their 


charms and virtue, — ragged philoſophers 


who rail at riches, — virtugſi intent upon 
trifles, — romantic lovers, — wits wantonly 
fatirical, — fops that out of vanity affect to 
be diſeaſed and profligate, — daſtards who 
are aſhamed or afraid without reaſon, — and 
fools who are 1gnorant of what they ought 
to know. Theſe characters may no doubt 
be ſet in ſuch a light as to move at once our 
laughter and contempt, and are therefore 
truly ridiculous, and fit objects of comic ſa- 
tire: but the author does not diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what is /aughable in them and what is 
contemptible; ſo that we have no reaſon to 
think, that he meant to ſpecify the quali- 
ties peculiar to thoſe things that provoke pure 
laughter. — Having finithed the detail of cha- 
racters, he makes ſome general remarks on 
the cauſe of ridicule ; and explains himfelf 
more fully in a proſe definition illuſtrated 
by examples. The definition, or rather de- 
{cription, is in theſe words. That which 
makes objects ridiculous, is ſome ground 
* of admiration or eſteem connected with 
other more general circumſtances compa- 
ratively worthleſs or deformed ; or it is 
ſome circumſtance of turpitude or defor- 
mity connected with what 1s in general 
excellent or beautiful: the inconſiſtent 
properties exiſting either in the objects 
themſelves, or in the apprehenſion ot the 

** perſon 
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perſon to whom they relate; belonging 
os 1 cabways, to the ſame order or claſs of be- 
ing; implying ſentiment and deſign; and 
00 exciting no acute or vehement emotion of 
„ the heart,” — Whatever account we make 
of this definition, which to thoſe who ac- 
quieſce in the foregoing reaſonings may per- 
haps appear not quite ſatisfactory, there is 
in the poem a paſſage that deſerves particular 
notice, as it ſeems to contain a more exact ac- 
count of the ludicrous quality, than is to be 
found in any of the theories above mention- 
ed. This ne will be RO in be next 
hung e 


Laughter ſeems to ariſe from the 
e of things incor. gruous united 
in the ſame affemblage; I. By 
Juxta-poſition; II. As Cauſe and 
Effect; III. By Compariſon found- 
ed on Similivade ; or, IV. Uni- 
ted ſo as to exhibit un * 
of Meanneſs and Digpiry,,. 


OWEVER mperteck theſe Theories may 


appear, chere is none of them r, 
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of merit: and indeed the moſt fanciful phi- 
loſopher ſeldom frames a theory, without 
conſulting nature, in ſome of her more ob- 
vious appearances, Laughter very frequent- 
ly ariſes from the view of dignity and mean- 
neſs united in the ſame object; ſometimes, 


no doubt, from the appearance of aſſumed 


inferiority *, as well as of ſmall faults and 
unimportant turpitudes; and ſometimes, 
perhaps, though rarely, from that fort of 
pride, which is deſcribed in the paſſage 
quoted from Mr Hobbes by Addiſon. 

All theſe accounts agree in this, that the 
cauſe of laughter is ſomething compound- 
ed; or ſomething that diſpoſes the mind to 
form a compariſon, by paſſing from one ob- 


ject or idea to another. That this is in 


fact the caſe, cannot be proved à priori; 
but this holds in all the examples hitherto 
given, and will be found to hold in all that 
are given hereafter. May it not then be 
laid down as a principle, that © Laughter 
* ariſes from the view of two or more ob- 
jects or ideas, diſpoſing the mind to form 
* a compariſon?“ According to the theory 


* Pope, Arbuthnot, and Swift, in ſome of their moſt 
humourous pieces, aſſume the character, and affect the 
ignorance, of Grubſtreet writers; and from this cir- 
cumſtance part ot the humonr of ſuch papers will per- 
haps be found to ariſe. * Valde hwc ridentur (ſays Ci- 
* cero) quæ a prudentibus, quaſi per diſſimulationem 
non intelligendi, ſubabſurde falſeque dicuntur.” De 
Orat. II. 68. 


Vor. II. XX of 
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of . Hobhes, this compariſon would be be. 
tween the ludicrous object and qurſelves; ac- 
cording to thoſe writers who miſapply A- 
riſtatle's definition, it would ſeem to be form- 
ed between the ludicrous object and other 
things, or perſons in general; and if we in- 


cline to Hucheſon's theory, which is the 


beſt of the three, we ſhall think that there 
is a compariſon of the parts of the ludicrous 
object, firſt with one another, and ſecondly 
Pe pd. {eco 


| 


ith. ideas or things extraneous, 

Further: Every appearance that is, made 
up of parts, or that leads the mind of the 
behc der to form a compariſon, is not lu- 
Nd . The boar af + man or en, o 
a, horſe, a fiſh, or a bird, is not ludicrous, 
Though jt conſiſts of many parts; — and it 
may be compared to many other things with- 
our raiſing laughter: but the picture de- 
ſcribed in the beginning of the Epiſtle to 
the Piſoes, with a man's head, a horſe's neck, 
feathers of different birds, limbs of different 
beaſts, and the tail of a fiſh, would have 
been thought ludicrous eighteen hundred 
years ago, if we believe Horace, and in cer- 


tain circumſtances would no doubt be fo at 


this day, It would ſeem chen, that © the 
parts of a laughable aſſemblage muſt be in 
ſome degree unſuitable and heterogeneous. 
we Moreover : Any one of the parts of the 
Horatian monſter, a human head, a horſe's 
neck, the tail of a fiſh, or the plumage 
of a fowl, is not ludicrous in itſelf ; nor 
25570 „N e e eee 
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woa thof e ſeveral parts be ludicrous, "if at- 
nded to in ſucceſſion, without any view 
to their union. For to ſee them diſpoſed on 
different ſhelves of a muſeum, or even on the 
fame ſhelf, no body would laugh, except 
perhaps the thought of wn them were to 
occur to his fancy, or the paſlage of Horace 
to his memory. It ſeems to follow, © that 
the incongruous parts of a Jaughable idea 
«or object mult either be combined ſo as to 
CE form an aſſemblage, or muſt be lo 
*"to be ſo combined.” 
„May we not then conclude, that Laug] 
« ter ariſes from the view of two or More 
a inconſiſtent, unſuitable, or incongruous 
„ parts or circumſtances, conſidered. as u- 
; nited in one complex object or aſſem- 
| 4 blage, or as acquiring a ſort of mutual fe- 
2 
lation from the peculiar manner in which 
* the mind takes notice of them?“ The lines 
« Mn. Akenſide, formerly referred to, ſeem 
* to 08 at the ſame doctrine : 77 — 
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Her quaint-eyed vilage, Some incongruous 4 
3 - Hog ſtubborn diſſonance of things conibined, | 
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Arg,” to. the ſame Pertelte the Jahre and _ 
in cds Dr Gerard, in his Effay on 7. afte 1 
2015 ſenſe of Ridicule is gratified by an l 
0 ſiſtence and diſſonance of circum- | 
© fates in the ſame object, or in objects | 
watt e © ** nearly 1 
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„ Nearly related in the main; or by a ſimili- 

tude on relation unexpected between things 
* on the whole oppoſite and unlike.” 

And therefore, inſtead of ſaying with 
Hucheſon, that the cauſe or object of laugh- 
ter 18 an, **, oppoſition of dignity and mean- 

« neſs; * 1 would ſay, in more general 
terms, that it is, an oppoſition of ſuit- 
F ableneſs and unſuitableneſs, or of rela- 

by tion and the want of relation, united, or 

. ſupp oſed to be united, in the ſame aſſem- 
ba 'blag e.” — Thus the offices alcribed':;to the 
18 of Hudibras ſeem quite heteroge- 
nequs; but we diſcover a bond of on 
among them, when we are told, that the 
lame weapon could occaſionally perform them 
all, — Thus, even in that mimicry, which 
diſplays no oppoſition of dignity and mean- 
neſs, we perceive the actions of one man 
joined | to the features and body of another; 
that is, a mixture of e or want 
of relatipn, ariſing from the difference of 
perſons, with , congruity and fſimilitude, a- 
riſing from the ſameneſs of the actions. — 
Thus, at firſt view, the dawn of the morn- 
ing, and a boiled lobſter, ſeem utterly in 
congruous, unlike, and (as; Biondello ſays 
of Petruchio's ſtirrups) of no kindred;” 
but when a change of colour from black to 
red is ſuggeſted, we recognize a likeneſs, and 
conſequently a relation, or groung: of com- 
pariſon. 

And here let it be obſerved in general, 

| that, 
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that, the greater the number of incongrui- 
ties'that are blended in the ſame aſſemblage, 
the more ludicrous it will probably be. If, 
as in the laſt example, there be an oppoſi- 
tion of dignity and meanneſs, as well as of 
likeneſs and diſſimilitude, the effect of the 
contraſt will be more powerful, than if only 
one of theſe oppoſitions had appeared in the 
Indicrous idea. — The ſublimity of Don 
Quixote's mind contraſted and connected with 
his miſerable equipage, forms a very comi- 
cal exhibition; but when all this is ftill fur- 
ther connected and contraſted with Sancho 
Panga, the ridicule is heightened exceeding- 
ly. Had the knight of the lions been bet- 
ter mounted and accoutred, he would not 
have made us ſmile ſo often; becauſe, the 
hero's mind and circumſtances being more 
adequately marched, the whole group would 
have united fewer inconſiſtencies, and re- 
conciled fewer incongruities, No particu- 
lar in this equipment is without its uſe. The 
aſs of Sancho and the horſe of his maſter; 
the knight tall and raw-boned, the ſquire 
fat and ſhort; the one brave, ſolemn, ge- 
nerous, learned, and courteous, the other not 
leſs remarkable for cowardice, levity, ſelfiſh- 
neſs, ignorance, and ruſticity ; the one ab- 
ſurdly enamoured of an ideal miſtreſs, the 
other ridieulouſſy fond of his aſs; the one 
devoted to glory, the other enſlaved to his 
belly: — it is not eaſy, out of two perſons, 
to make up a more multifarious contraſt, 
661.5 Butler 


admiration. He has therefore given bim 
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Butler has however combined a "ill greater 
variety of uncouth and j jarring circumſtances 
in Ralpho and Hudibras: but the picture, 
though more elaborate, is leſs natural. Vet 
this argues no defect of judgement. His 
deſign was, to make his hero not only ludi- 
ecrous, but contemptible ; ; and therefore he 


jumbles together, in his equipage and per- 


ſon, a number of mean and diſguſting qua- 
ties, pedantry, ignorance, naſtineſs, and 
extreme deformity, But, the knight of La 
Mancha, though a ludicrous, was never in- 
tended for a contemptible perſonage. He 
often moves our pity, he never forfeits our 
eſteem; ; and his adventures and ſentiments 
are generally intereſting : which could not 
have been the caſe, if his ſtory had not been 
natural, and himſelf endowed with great as 
well as good qualities. To have given him 
ſuch a ſhape, and ſuch weapons, arguments, 
boots, and breeches, as Butler has beſtowed 
on his champion, would have deſtroyed that 
folemnity, which, i is ſo ſtriking a feature in 
Don Quixote; : and Hudibras, with the man- 
ners and perſon of the Spaniſh hero, would 
not have been that paltry figure, which the 
Engliſh. poet meant to hold up to the laugh- 
ter and contempt of his countrymen. — Sir 
Launcelot Greaves is of Don Quixote's kin- 
dred, but a different character. Smollet's de- 
fign was, not to expoſe him to ridicule ; but 
rather to recommend him to our pity aud 
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youth, ſtrength, and beauty, as well as cou- 
rage, and dignity of mind, has mounted him 
on 4 generous ſteed, and arrayed him in an 
elegant ſuit of armour. Let, that the hi- 
ſtory might have a comic air, he has been 
cal to contraſt and cone Sir Laun- 


celot with a ſquire and other aſſociates of 


very diſſimilar tempers and circumſtances. 

What has been ſaid of the cauſe of laugh- 
ter does not amount to an exact deſcription, 
far leſs to a logical definition: there being 
innumerable combinations of congruity and 


inconſiſtency, of relation and contrariety, of 


likeneſs and diſſimilitude, which are not lu- 
dicrous at all. If we could aſcertain the pe- 
culiarities of theſe, we ſhould be able to 


characteriſe with more accuracy the general 


nature of ludicrous combination. But be- 
fore we proceed to this, it would be proper 
to evince, that of the preſent theory thus 
much at leaſt f is true, that though every in- 
congruous. combination is not Tudicrous, e- 
very ladicrous combination is incongruous. 
It is önly by a detail of, facts c or examples, 
that any hebry of this ſort can be either eſta- 
bliſhed or overthrown. By ſuch a detail, 
the foregoing theories have Trg, or may be, 
own to be ill-founded, or not ſufficiently 
comprehenſive. A ſingle inſtance of a laugh- 
able eck, -which neither unites, nor is 
ſuppoſed to unite incongruous ideas, would 
likewiſe ſhow the inſufficiency of the preſent : : 
nor will [ _ undertake to prove, (for indeed I 
cannot), 
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cannot), that no ſuch inſtance can be given. 
A complete enumeration of ludicrous objects 
it would be vain to attempt: and therefore 
we can never hope to aſcertain, beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt, that common quality 
which belongs to all ludicrous ideas that are, 
or have been, or may be imagined. All that 
can be done in a caſe af this kind is to prove 
by a variety of examples, that the theory no 
propoſed is more comprehenſive, and bete 
founded, than any of the foregoing. 
Many are the modes of combination by 
which incongruous qualities may be pre- 
ſented to the eye, or to the fancy, ſo as to 
provoke laughter: and of incongruity itſelf, 


of as falſehood, the forms may be diverſified 


without end. An exact arrangement of ludi- 


crous examples is therefore as unattainable as 


a complete enumeration. Something, however, 
of this ſort we muſt attempt, to avoid run- 
ning into confuſion. 

1, One of the fimpleſt modes of coinbind! 
tion, is that which ariſes from Contiguity, 


Things? incongruous are often laughable, when 


united as parts of a ſyſtem, or act when 
placed together, — That dialogue of Eraf- 
mus, called A fur da, which looks like a con- 
verſation between two deaf men, ſeems to 
be an attempt to raiſe laughter, by the mere 
juxta- pofition of unconneQed ſentences; But 
the attempt is rather unſucceſsful; this ſort 
of croſs- purpoſes being too obvious, and too 


little ſurpriſing, to yield entertainment. N 
2 1. A* 
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1, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, all 
admit, that bodily ſingularities may be laugh- 


able * 7W and, according to the firſt of theſe 
authors, that is a ridiculous countenance, in 
which t ere is deformity and diſtortion with- 


out. diſtreſs, Any feature, particularly one 


of the middle features, a noſe, a mouth, or 


a chin, uncommonly large, may, when at- 
tended with no inconvenience, tempt one 


to ſmile ; as appears from the effect of cari- 


catura in painting. We read in the Specta- 


tor , of a number of men with long chins, 
whom a wag at Bath invited to dine with 
him; and are told, that a great deal of mirth 

paſſed on the en. Here was a collection 
of incongruities related not only by mutual 
ſimilitude, but alſo by juxta-polition ;' a cir- 


cumſtance that would naturally heighten | the 
ludicrous effect. Let here was no mixture 
of dignity and meanneſs; and the meeting, 


if it had been accidental, would not have been 


leſs laughable. 


2, A country- dance of men and women, 


like thoſe exhibited by Hogarth in his Ana- 


| yes. of Beauty, could hardly fail to make a 
; beholder merry, whether E believed cheir 


union to be the effect of deſign, or of acci- 


| Gt,” Welte of N Fan have incongrui- 


ln . $ 5-3 Cicero de Orat. ii. 239. Quit. 


ce vi. 3+ 
Vol. II. SL e 


—— 


| 
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ties of their own, in their ſhape, dreſs, or 
attitude, and all of them are incongruous 
in reſpect of one another; thus far the aſ- 
ſemblage diſplays contrariety or want of re- 
lation: and they are all united in the ſame 
place, and in the ſame dance; and thus far 
they are mutually related. And if we ſup- 
poſe the two elegant figures removed, which 
might be done without leſſening the ridicule, 
we ſhould not eaſily diſcern any contraſt of 
dignity and meanneſs in the group that re- 
mains. 

3. Almoſt the ſame remarks might be made 
on The Enraged Muſician, another piece of the 
fame great maſter, of which a witty author 
quaintly ſays, that it deafens one to loch at it. 
This extraordinary group forms a very co- 
mical mixture of incongruity and relation; 
— of 1ncongruity, owing to the diflimilar 
employments and appearances of the ſeveral 
perſons, and to the variety and diſſonance 
of their reſpective noiſes ; — and of re- 
lation, owing to their being all united in 
the ſame place, and for the ſame purpoſe, 


of tormenting the poor fiddler. From the 


various ſounds co-operating to this one end, 
the piece becomes more laughable, than if 
their meeting were conceived to be without 
any particular deſtination; for the greater 
the number of relations, as well as of con- 
trarieties, that take place in any ludicrous 
aſſemblage, the more ludicrous it will gene- 
rally appear. Yet though this group Com- 

prehends 


and wands wan a. ed doe fad fl A buy , 4 e 
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prehends not any mixture of meanneſs and 
dignity, it would, 1 think, be allowed to be 
laughable to a certain degree, merely from 


the juxta- poſition of the objects, even though 


it were ſuppoſed to be accidental. 

Groups of this ſort, if accurately deſcribed, 
are no doubt entertaining, when expreſſed in 
words, as well as when preſented to the eye 
by means of colour. But it would require 
many words to do juſtice to ſo great a variety 
of things and perſons; which therefore could 
not be apprehended by the mind, but gra- 
dually and in ſucceſſion; and hence the jar- 
ring coincidencies of the whole would be 


leſs diſcernible in a poetical deſcription, than 


in a print ar picture. The ludicrous effect, 
that ariſes from the mere contiguity of the 
objects, may therefore be better exemplified 
by viſible aſſemblages delineated by the 
painter, than by ſuch as are conveyed to 
the mind by verbal deſcription . Yet even 

7 by 


But it does not follow, that Painting is a more co- 
pious ſource of Riſible emotion, than thoſe arts are which 
affect the mind by means of language. Painting is no 
doubt more lively in deſcription than Poetry : and, by 
preſenting a whole compoſition to the eye at once, may 
ſtrike the mind with a more diverſified and more empha- 
tical impulſe. What we ſee, too, we apprehend more 
caſily than what we only conceive from narration : 


by | 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 

uam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjecta fdelibus, et quæ 
Ipſe fGibi tradit ſpectator. 


7 2 "We 
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by this vehicle, burleſque eombinations may 
be fuggeſted/ to the fancy, which in part 
derive the ludicrous character from the juxta- 
 pofitzon of the component parts. Take an ex- 
ample or two. £63: 1 
4. © If a man (fays the Tatler, ſpeaking 
© of the utility of advertiſements) has pains 
in his head, colics in his bowels, or ſpots 
in his cloaths, he may there meet with 
proper cures and remedies, If a man 
would recover a wife, or a horſe that is 
ſtolen or ſtrayed; if he wants new ſer- 
** mons, electuaries, or aſſes milk, or any 
** thing elſe, either for his body or his mind, 
** this is the place to look for them in“. 


Cy 
60 


cc 


5. He ſung of Taffy Welch, and Sawney Scot, 
Lillibultero, and the Irifh trot ; 
The bower of Roſamond, and Robin Hood, 
And how the graſs now grows where Troy 
town Rood 3 : | 


* 


But the deſcriptive powers of painting are ſubject to many 
imitations, It cannot mark the progreſs of action or 
thought, becauſe it exhibits the events of one inftant of 
time; nor has it any expreſſion for intellectual notiors, 
nor for thoſe;;calmer affections of the ſoul that produce 
no viſible change on the body. But Poetry can de- 
{cribe every energy of mind, and phenomenon of matter; 
and every variety, however minũte, of character, ſen- 
timent, and paſſion, as it appears in each period of its 

regreſs. And innumerable combinations, both of ſub- 
ah and of ludicrous ideas there are, which the pencil 


cannot trace out, but which are eaſily conveyed to it 
mind by ſpeech or writing, 


* Tatler, Numb. 224. 


Then 


1 Condit non curribus utere noftris.”. 
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„Ihen he was Teiz'd with a religious qualm, 
8 01 ARG on a ſudden ſung the hundredth Waben *. 


3 ; 


- th . ideas, et by contigu- 


ity, do ſometimes acquire a cloſer connection, 


and may become more laughable, when their 


names being made equally depentlent upon 
one and the ſame verb, confer on it two or 


more incongruous ſignifications. 


4 Jer 18 obſervable, (ſays Pope of Prince 


Eugene), that this general is a gem taker 
* of ſnuff, as s well as of towns .“ 


J An 
. 1 4 20 


q 
CH 


. Guy's Paſtorals. See Rape of the Lack, ii. 105, to 


1 10. 


t Key to the Lock. — In all wit 23 * ſort, when 


by laughter i is intended, it will perhaps be neceſſary to blend 
' greatneſs with littleneſs, or to form ſome other glaring 


contraſt, Ovid and Cowley are fond of theſe quaint 
conceits, but ſeldom raiſe a {mile by them, aud ſurely 
did not intend any. 


5 1 1 2. 
And not © my hee but my counfet take. Addiſon. 


But now the early birds began to call 
The morning forth : uproſe the Sun and Saul. 


: bo eg Davideis. 


4. A horſe ſays a certain ſerious, par flowery author? 


"2662 « may throw his rider, and at once daſh his body agaiuit 


« the ſtones, and his ſoul into the other world. a 


Such witticiſm in a ſerious work is offenſive to a reader 


of taſte, (ſee Hurd's Commentary on the Epiſtle to Au- 


guſtus, 


— — — -nmnyn——— — — — 
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An - oppoſition of dignity and meanneſs, or 
of greatneſs and littleneſs, is no doubt ob- 
ſervable in theſe examples. Yet deſcription 
may ſometimes be laughable, when the ideas 
or phraſes are related by juxta-poſition only, 
and imply no perceptible contraſt of dignity 
and meanneſs. Swift's Inventory of his 
houſehold-ſtuff, An oaken broken elbow- 
chair, A caudle-cup without an ear,” &c, 
is truly laughable; at leaſt we are ſure that 
he thought it ſo: the various and diffemilar 
articles ſpecified in it are /mlar and uniform 
in this one reſpect, that they are all worn 
out, imperfect, or uſeleſs; but their mean- 
neſs is without any mixture of dignity. 
Sancho's Proverbs often provoke a ſmile; 
not becauſe ſome are low and others ele- 
vated, but becauſe, though unconnected both 
with the {ſubject and with one another, they 
happen to be ſpoken at the ſame time, and 
abſurdly applied to the fame purpoſe. 
J have heard that mirth may be promoted a- 
mongſt idle people by the following expedi- 
ent. On the top of a page of paper, one of 
the company writes a line, which he covers 
with a book; another adds a ſecond, and 
conceals it in the ſame manner; and thus the 
paper goes from hand to hand, till it be full, 


guſtus, verſ. 97.) 3 — and we are not apt to laugh at that 
which oftends us. To the author it is probably the ob- 
je& of admiration, and we ſeldom laugh at what we great- 
iy admire. 


no 
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no body. knowing what the others have 
written: then the covering is taken off, and 
the whole read over, as if it were a con- 
tinued diſcourſe. Here the principal bond of 
union is juxta- poſition; and yet, though u- 
nited by this alone, and though accidentally 
united, the incongruities may be laughable; 
thoug hb no doubt the joke would be height- 
__ if there ſhould alſo happen to be a mix- 
ture of meanneſs and dignity. And the 
ſame thing will be found to hold true of thoſe 
muſical contrivances called medleys. 

7. Even when art is not uſed to diſ- 
unite them, human thoughts under no re- 
ſtraint are apt to become ridiculouſly wild 
and incongruous. When his mind unbends 
itſelf in a reverie, and, without attending 
to any particular object, permits the ideas 
to appear and glide away according to the 
caprice of undirected fancy, the graveſt phi- 
loſopher would be ſhy of giving permanence 
to lach a jumble by ſpeech or writing“; 
leſt by its odd incongruities it ſhould raiſe a 
laugh at his expence, and ſhow that his 
thoughts were not quite ſo regular as he wiſh- 
ed the world to believe. We need not then 
wonder, that, when perſons of light minds 
are made to think aloud upon the ſtage, their 
rhapſodies ſhould prove ſo entertaining. Ju- 
let's Ne, and Mrs Quichly, are characters 
of this ſort. And we meet with many ſuch 


* See the Spectator, Numb. 225. 
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in real fife; whoſe ravings are laughable, 
exhibit no mixture of mean 


even when they 
neſs and dignity, and when mere uxta-po- 
ſition is the chief bond A union EP vom 
ideas... 5c 

II. The oy navarhlly; e as meh 
of the ſame aſſemblage, and joins together 
in one vicw, thoſe — that appear in the 


relation of cauſe and effect. Hence when 


things, in other reſpects unrelated. or incan- 


gruvus, are found or ſuppoſed to be mp | 


_— they ſometimes provoke: laughter. 15 
. Really, Madam, (ſays Filch in the 

0 Bg opera), I fear I ſhall be cut off 

in the flower of my youth; ſo that every 


** now and then, ſince I was pumpt, I have 


8 thoughts of taking up and going to fea.” 
Alt is the cauſe of this. reſolution that 


makes it ludicrous. One ſort of water ſug⸗ 


geſts another to the thief's fancy; and the 


treſh-water pump puts him in mind of a fi- 


milar implement belonging to ſhips. FTliere 
is fomething unexpected; and incongrudus, 


in the thought, and at the ee e 


pearance of natural connectio. 


2. There is a ſort of Ironical Reaſbning, 


not eaſily deſcribed; which would feem to 
derive the ludicrous character from Aſur- 


priſing mixture of Plauſibility and Abſurdi - 
ty : and which, on account of the real diſ- 


agreement, though ſeeming affinity, of the 
concluſion conſidered as the effect, wich the 
premiſſes conſidered as the cane, may not 

2 improperly 
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improperly be referred to this head; though 
perhaps, from the real diſſimilitude, and un- 

expected appearance of lileneſt, in the cir- 
cumſtances-whereon the argument is found- 
ed, it might with equal propriety be refer- 
red to the following. Several humorous ex- 


amples of this kind of ſophiſtry may be ſeen 


in that excellent Engliſh ballad called 7he 
tippling Philoſophers. Hudibras alſo abounds 
in it, Such are the lines already quoted, in 
which he draws comfort from the diſaſter 
of being ſet in the ſtocks; and ſuch are thoſe -. 
well-known paſſages, that prove morality to 
be a crime, and Honour to lodge in that 
part of the human body where it is molt li- 
able to be wounded by a kick “. 1 

3. A cauſe and effect extremely inadequate 
to each other form a ludicrous combination. 
We ſmile at the child (in 2uarles's Emblems) 
attempting to blow out the ſun with a pair 
of bellows. Nor is it much lets ridiculous 
to fee heroes, in a tragedy or opera, breath- 
ing their laſt in a long-winded fimilitude, 
or muſical cadence. The tailor of Laputa, 
taking meaſure for a ſuit of cloaths with a 
quadrant; the wiſe men of Lagado carrying 
valt loads of things about with, them, that 
theyn might converſe together without im- 
pairing their lungs by the uſe of ſpeech; 
and ſeveral of the other projects recorded 


1 2 ; 


See Hudibras, part 2, canto 3. verſ. 1065; and 
part 3. canto 1. verſ. 1290. 
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in tlie fame admirable ſatire &, are. ludi- 
crous'mnthe higheſt degree, from the utter 
diſproportiòn of che effect to the cauſe. The 
ſame femark may be made upon that part of 
Sir John Envilles complaint, where he ſays, 
(ſpeaking of his lady), She dictates to me 
in my own buſineſs, ſets me right in point 

of trade; and, if I diſagree with her about 
1 of my chips at ſea, wonders that 1 

vill diſpute with her, when L know very 
ell. that her great- grandfather Was - a 
ci flagebllicer, f. Violent anger occa- 
floned by flight injury makes a man. ridi- 
culous; we defpiſe his levity, and /augh. at 
his abſurdity. All exceſſive paſſion, when it 
awakens. not ſympathy,” is apt to provoke 
laughter; nor do we heartily ſympathiſe with 
any malevolent, nor indeed with any violent 
emotions, will. we. know their cauſe, or have 
reaſon, tog think them well founded. With 
ſack as we have no experience of, we Tare- 
ly ſympathiſo andi the,giew of t hem in o- 
thers, eſpeciall rhen imm 9 0 bie 
Tile: to merriment. 5 he diſtreſs of, th e miſer 
when hasſhoarg «15; ſiglen, Feel the tranſport 
wherewith lie: receives, 7 At- Hacks. though iche 


moſt intenſe feelings of which he is capable, 
are more apt to move our laughter, than our 
ſorrow or joy: and in the Aulalaria of Plau- 
tus, a great deal or comic ridicule is found- 


* Gulliver's voyage o Hu. Dato 0 22129519 


þ Spactator, Numb. 293. ede eit 
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ed on this circumſtance. —Ranting in tra: 
poly is laughable, becauſe. wee know the 

e to be — to the effect; and be- 
cauſe 4 diſtorted imitation of nature implies 
a cohtràſt of likeneſs and diſſimilitude: but 
the oppofite fault of inſipidity, either in act- 
ing or in writing, unleſs accompanied with 
ſomething - pecuharly abſurd, is not laugh- 
able; betauſe it does not ruſe the atten- 
tion, and has not that uucommonneſs,, which * 
(as ill be ſhown hereafter) generally be- 
longs to judicrous combination. This dif- 
ference i the effects of theatrical ien 
prey? 18 hinted at by Horace: 


3. WW lit, 


id Male ſi mandata loqueris 
eee, aut ridebo *. | 


"ook Heirs fear in another, whew 1 
ſeems to be no ſufficient Ea for it, and 
when we ourſelves are at eaſe; like that of 
Sir Hugh'Evans, when he is going to fight 
the French Poctor, is highly ridiculous; 
both becauſe it is exceſſive, and becauſe it 
produces a conflict of diſcordant paſſions, and 
a unconnected effuſion of words „ 
ae e 4. An 
ker Poet ver, 105. 


1 * Pleſs _ out ! 3 full of r ak I am, and 
0 „ Trempling of mind! 1 ſhall be glad if he have de- 
* ceived me. How melancholies I am? I will knog 
© his urinal about his knave's coſtard, when I have good 
2 2 2 N p- 
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4. An emotion that ought to be important 
| venting itſelf in frivolous language, or in- 
fe bid behaviour, would no doubt make us 

mile, if it did not occaſion diſappointment, 
or ſome other powerful feeling ſubverſive of 
laughter. When Blackmore, in his Para- 
phraſes of Holy Writ, ſhows, by the mean- 
neſs of his words and figures, that, inſtead 
of having an adequate ſenſe of the dignity of 
the ſubject, his mind was ee en, after 
.. the molt paltry conceits; our laughter is pre- 
vented by our indignation. Or if ever we 
are betrayed into a ſmile by ſuch a couplet 
as the emis: 


On the: 0 Jacob, I thy leib Gd 
Vaſt beaps of heavy miſchief will aaa 5 


it muſt be in ſome unguarded moment, when, 
our W being leſs keen than it * to 


Foe.” 

201? . Ss: ie 64 that n Is 
a fource'of the ay ms and it is equally 
true, that amplification is a ſource of humour. 
But as chat Which is Wkrinſfcally” mean can- 


ES | CICIS er ei nes va 
ec opportunities for Ne otkes Pleſs my ſoul.1 2 ſhallow 
* rivers, ta whoſe falls Meloadious birds ſing madrigal; 
\* (Gnging) — To /ballow — Mercy on me I Have a 
«6 great diſpoſition to cry. When as ] ſate in Pabilany” Sc. 
Merry Wives of ape eh aft 5 Je. 1. 


4 e Song af Moſes... . 


not 
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got ehe made great, ſo neither can real ex- 
cellenoe be rendered laughable, by mere 
amplification. A coxcomb, by exaggerating 
the charms of a beautiful woman, may make 
hiniſelf ridiculous, but will hardly make 
tliem ſo. But a deformity of feature, that is 
udicrous in a low degree, may by exaggera- 
tion be made more ladicrons : witneſs Fal- 
ſtaff's account of Bardolph's fiery-colour- 


ed face . The following 1 is a Grecian con- 


ceit ; and ſo highly valued by Strada, that 
he takes the trouble to explain it in A copi- 
ous paraphraſe. 


In vain to wipe his noſe old Proclus 2 
That maſs his moſt expanſive graſp defies: 
Sneezing he ſays not, Bleſs me;“ ſo remote 
His noſtril from his car, he hears it not. 


naw. S0SMOfn n a0 * Strobilus, 
07 _altgir 1 - 4 „ oh i 
=0 Og Firſt part of - Kink Henry IV. a ; 1 . 


0 epigram appears to more} advantage in a 
"Goh, on account of the Ref pte of the ex- 


; 4 3 7 - Alge 
75 Ann 9 2 35 X 


185 > ot Vorarar 75 Ta; x06 Merton TW; fr Srtiovewp, oJ 
Tic prog yap 2 THY ißa lune repær. 
Oude Ae Zev c, t Tlapy y n ax over 

a Te fee, rene yop Tc dreße are ger. 


„ard dan 
See Strada. Piſſor dbb run i gives this 
example of a Ludicrous kyperbote, | 


4 „ BD, W MAS e 
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Strobilus, in the play, ridicules tlie Thifer, 
by faying, "6 That he ſaved the parings of 
his nails, and uſed to exclaim, that he 
70 was undone when he ſaw the Imeke ef his 
«fire eſcaping through the chimney 
But the moſt profligate wag that ever ap- 
peared in modern comedy could not make 
the moral or intellectual virtues of a good 
man ridiculous; merely by magnifying them; 
though, by Wilteprefentidg or by connect- 
ing er with ludicrous imagery, he might 
no doubt raiſe a momentary man the ex- 
pence even of Virtue herfelf," 229 1 —— 

Humorous Amplification 1 will gederaliy be 
found to imply a mixture of planibility and 
abſurdity, or of likeneſs and diffimilitide. 
Butler's hero ſpeaks in very hyperbolical 
terms of the acute feelings berateceg“ by 


eee and cadgelling”: EX 


l i 


Some Baye been beaten, tin they en ſo 
Wnat vod the cudgel's of, b * blow ; 
Some kick*d; | until they can feel, Whether! 
A re be Merger rm leather 85 85 


ils: 
* 


* 2 * 7 * 99 N . - 
» - j 7 1 > * 
err wt _ \ * reer * 2 
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« He was owner of a field not ſo large as a Lacedemo- 
nian epiſtle;“ - which ſometimes conſiſted of mo more 


than two or three. words. Vide, Quintil,, Orat. Inſt. 
lib. 8. cap. 3. & 6. Greek and Latin, we ſee, may be 


quoted on trifling as well as important ſubjects. 
1 | | 14 OCORA-1 


„Plaut. Aulul. act 2. ſc. 4. 


+ Hudibras, part 2, canto 1. Verf. 2217. 
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The: fact is impoſſible; — hence the want , 
relation; between the cauſe and the pretend- 
edi effect. Yet when we reflect, that the 
qualities of wood and leather are perceived 
by ſenſe, and that ſome of them may be 
perceived by the touch or feeling, there 
appears e like plaufibility in what 
is ſaid; — and hence the /eemmg relation be- 
tween the , pretended effect and the cauſe. 
Andean additional incongruity preſents it- 
ſel, hen we compare the ſerioufneſs of the 
ſpeaker; with the abſurdity of what is ſpoken. 
—— When Smollet, in one of his novels, 
deſoriing violent fear, ſays, He ſtared like 

che gorgon's head, with his mouth wide 
6 open, And each particular hair crawling 
and twining like an animated ſerpent, he 
raiſes. the portrait far above nature; but ar 
the ſame time gives it an apparent plaufibi- 
lity, from the effect which fear is ſuppoſed to 
have in making the hair ſtand on end. 


It is, Lconfeſs, an awkward thing, to com- 


ment upon 'thefe and the like paſſages: and 
I am afraid, the reader may be tempted to 
ſay of the ludicrous quality in the hands of 
one who thus analyſes it, that, 


| Like following life i in creatures we diſſect, 
We loſe it in "the moment We detect. 


But I —.— it wil be conſidered, that I have 
no other way of explaining my ſubject in a 
latisfactory manner. One cannot lay open 

| the 
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the elementary parts of any animal or ve- 
getable ſyſtem, without violating its outward 
beauty. 

As hyperboles are very common, being 
uſed by all perſons on almoſt all occaſions , 
it might be ſuppoſed, that, by the frequen- 
cy of this figure, mirth could eaſily be pro- 
moted in converſation, and a character for 
humour acquired, with little expence of 
thought, and without any powers of genius, 
But that would be a miſtake, Familiar hy- 
perboles excite neither laughter nor aſtonith- 
ment. All ludicrous and all ſublime exag- 
geration, is characteriſed by an uncommon- 
neſs of thought or language. And laugh- 
able appearances in general, whether exhi- 
bited to the ſenſes or to the fancy, will for 
the moſt part be found to imply ſomething 
unexpected, and to produce ſome degree of 
ſurpriſe. 1 

III. Laughter often ariſes from the diſ- 
covery of unexpected 7kene/s between objects 
apparently diſſimilar: and the greater the ap- 
parent diſſimilitude, aud new-diſcovered re- 
ſemblance, the greater will be the ſurpriſe 
attending the diſcovery, the more {ſtriking 
the oppolition of contrariety and relation, 
and the more lively the riſible emotion. All 
men, and all children, have a tendency to 
mark reſemhblances; hence the allegories, 
ſimiles, and metaphors, ſo frequent in com- 


* See Eſſay on Poetry, part 2. chap. 1. ſect. 3. 95. 
2 mon 
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mon diſcourſe: but readily to find out ſi- 
militudes that are not obvious, and were ne- 
ver found out before, is no ordinary talent. 
The perſon poſſeſſed of it is called a man of 
wit; eſpecially if at the ſame time he polleſs 
that other talent of conveying his meaning in 
conciſe, perſpicuous, and natural language. 
For I agree with Locke, that“ Wit conſiſts 
**: chieffy in the aſſemblage of ideas, and put- 
ting thoſe together with quicknels and va- 
© piety" wherein can be found any reſem- 
„Ablance or congruity, thereby to make up 
*© pleaſant pictures and agreeable viſions in 
„ Ithe fancy“: —— And 1 alſo agree with 
e; that an eaſy delivery, as well as 


$6 perfect conception; Hand with Dryden, 


that!“ propriety of words as well as ot 
* thought, is neceſſary to the formation of 
true wir. Images and compariſons, con- 
veyed in obſcure terms, or in too many 
words, have little effect upon the mind, be- 
cauſe they oblige us to take up time in col- 
lecting all the parts of the idea; which muſt 


leſſen our ſurpriſe, and abate the Vivacity of 
the conſequent” emotion: and if the lan- 


guage; inſtead of being namind. were quaint 
and Haborate, we ſhould: be diſguſted, from 
an opinion,” that the whole was the effect of 
art, rather than the inſtantaneous effort of a 
playful Mignon. | 
OY A 7577 | 
Eſſay on buman Vaderſtanding, book 2. chap. 11. 
2.9 Q 1. 
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It is a rule in ſerious writing, that ſimi- 
litudes ſhould be neither too obvious, nor 
too remote. If too obvious, they offend by 
their inſignificancy, give a mean opinion of 
the author's inventive powers, and afford 
little variety, becauſe they ſuggeſt that only 
which the reader ſuppoſes himſelf to be al- 
ready acquainted with. If too remote, they 
diſtract the reader's attention; and they 
ſhow, that the author's fancy is wandering 
from his ſubject, and therefore that he him- 
{elf is not ſuitably affected with it ; — a fault 
which we blame in a ſerious writer, as well 
as in a public ſpeaker or player. Familiar 
alluſions, ſuch as every body may make e- 
very day, are to be avoided in humorous 
compoſition alſo; not only becauſe they are 
inſignificant, yield no variety, and give a 
mean idea of the author, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe they have not incongruity enough to 
be ludicrous * : — for when we have been 

1 | long 


* Swift's Song of Similes, My paſſion is as muſtard 
ſtrong, &c. will perhaps occur to the reader as an ex- 
ception. And it is true of that humorous piece, that 
moſt of the compariſons are not only common, but even 
proverbial. But then there is, in the way of applying 
them, a ſpecies of novelty, that ſhows a lively and fingu- 
lar turn of fancy in the author, and occaſions an agree- 
able ſurpriſe to the reader : and the mutual relation, 
owing to the juxta-poſition, of ſo many diffonant ideas 
and incongruous proverbs, cannot fail to heighten great- 
ly the ludicrous effect. Common, or even proverbial, 
alluſions may ſucceſsfully enough be introduced into bur- 

- | leſque, 
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long accuſtomed to compare certain things 
togerher or to view them as united in the 
ſame aſſemblage, the one ſo conſtantly in- 
troduces the other into the mind, that we 
come to look upon them as congenial, 
But in ludicrous writing, compariſons, if 
the point of reſemblance be clearly expreſſed, 
and the thing alluded to ſufficiently known, 
can ſcarce be too remote: for here the author 
18 not ſuppoſed to be in earneſt, and there- 
fore we allow full ſcope to his fancy; and 
here the more remote the compariſon, the 
more heterogeneous are the objects compared, 
and the greater the contraſt of e and 
unſuitableneſs. 

Perſons who would paſs for wits are apt 
affectedly to interlard their ordinary diſcourſe 
with . ; which, however, unleſs. 
they are uncommon, as well as appoſite, will 
only betray the barrenneſs of the ſpeaker's 
At. Fielding ridicules this ſort of pedan- 
try, in a dialogue between a bad poet and a 
players © Plays (ſays the man of rhime) are 
ke trees, which will not grow without 
* nouriſhment ; but, like muſhrooms, they 
my ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a 


leſque, when they ſurpriſe by the peculiarity of their 
application. In this caſe, though familiar in themſetves, 
they are remote in regard to the ſubject, and apparently 
incongruous 3 and may therefore raiſe our opinion of 
the author's wit: as a clock made with the tools of a 
blackſmith would evidence uncommon dexterity in the 


9 3A 2 , «© rich 
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* rich ſoil. The muſes, like vines, may be 
* pruned, but not with a hatchet. The 
* town, like a peeviſh child, knows not what 
it defires, and is always belt pleaſed with 
a rattle *.“ 4 

As iome compariſons add to the beauty 
and ſublimity of ſerious compoſition, ſo o- 
thers may heighten the ludicrous effect of 
wit and humour, In what reſpects the 
former differ from the latter, will be ſeen 
afterwards, At preſent I ſhall only ſpecify 
the ſeveral claſſes of ludicrous ſimilitudes, 
and give an example or two in each, with a 
view to illuſtrate my theory, 

1. One mean object may be compared to 
another mean object in ſuch a way as to pro- 
voke laughter. In this caſe, as there is no 
oppoſition of meanneſs and dignity, it will be 
proper, in order to make the combination 
ſufficiently incongruous, that the thing al- 
luded to, if familiar in itſelf, be remote in 
regard to the ſubject, and ſuch as one would 
not be apt to think of, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. | 
e I do remember him (ſays Falſtaff, ſpeak- 
ing of Juſtice Shallow) at Clement's Inn, 
like a man made after ſupper of a cheeſe- 
paring. When he was naked, he was for 
all the world like a forked radiſh, with a 


cc 


cc 
ce 
cc 


See the Hiſtory of Joſeph Andrew's, book 3. chap. 10. 
The whole dialogue is exquiſitely humorous. 
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&« head fantaſtically carved upon it with a 
6c knife * 5 


He ſnatch'd his whinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his ſteed, 
As rats do from a falling houle f. 


The reader will think, perhaps, that there is 
even in theſe examples ſomething of great- 
neſs mixed with meanneſs, as well as in the 
following: 


Inſtead of trumpet and of drum, 
Which makes the warrior's ſtomach come, 
And whets men's valour ſharp, like beer, 
By thunder turn'd to vinegar 4, 


But that mixture is more obſervable, when, 

2. Things important, ſerious, or great, 
are ludicrouſly compared to ſuch as are mean, 
frivolous, or vulgar. King Arthur, in the 
tragedy of Tom Thumb, hints at an ana- 
logy between two feelings, that were never 
before thought to have any thing in com- 
mon. 


I feel a ſudden pain within my breaſt, 


Dor know I, whether it proceed from love, 


Or only the wind- colic. Time muſt ſhow. 


2 


Second part of K. Henry IV. act 3. 


5 * Wiſdom 


i 
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«© Wiſdom (ſays Swift) is a fox, who, after 
1 long hunting, will at laſt coſt you the 

** Pains to dig out: it is a cheeſe, which, 

© by how much the richer, has the thicker, 
© the homelier, and the coarſer coat, and 
** whereof, to a judicious palate, the mag- 
gots are the beſt: it is a ſack-poſſet, 
*©-wherein the deeper you go, you will find 
it the ſweeter, Wiſdom is a hen, whoſe 
cackling we muſt value and conſider, be- 
© cauſe it is attended with an egg. But then, 
15 laſtly, Wiſdom is a nut, which, unleſs 

* you chuſe with judgement, may coſt you 
«© a tooth, and pay you with nothing but 
« a worm * 

Muſic in general, eſpecially military mu- 
ſic, is an object of great dignity to the ſeri- 
ous poet; he deſcribes it with ſublime allu- 
ſions, and in the moſt harmonious language. 
Butler, by a contrary artifice, makes one ſpe- 
cies of 1 it ridiculous. 


The kettle- drum, whoſe ſullen dub 
Sounds — like the hooping of a tub. 


3. Things in themſelves ludicrous and 
mean may become more ludicrous, by being 


compared to ſuch as are ſerious or great; and 
that, firſt, when the ſerious object alluded 


to is mentioned in 188 8 terms, without 


* e to the Tale of a Tub, 
| debaſe- 
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debaſement or exaggeration *; — ſecondly, 
when it is purpoſely degraded by vulgar 
language and mean circumſtances f; — and, 
thirdly, when it is exhibited in all the pomp 
of numbers and deſcription ?. Examples of 
the two firſt caſes are common in burleſque; 
the third is peculiar to the moch- Heroic ſtyle. 
From theſe remarks it will appear, that the 
riſible emotion may in various ways be raiſed 
or increaſed by compariſon and ſimilitude. 
Metaphor, allegory, and the other tropes 
and 3 founded in reſemblance, may in 
like manner heighten the effect of ludicrous 
compoſition. 
"Without multiplying examples, I ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, of the Allegory in particular, 
hte provided its deſign be important and 
obvious, a great diſproportion, in point of 
dignity, between what it expreſſes and what 
it ſignifies, will not convey any ludicrous 
idea to a ſound mind; unleſs where an au- 
thor 1s at pains to degrade his allegory, either 
by the extreme meanneſs of the alluſion, or 
by connecting it with ſomething laughable 
in the circumſtances of phraſeology. The 
tables and parables of ancient times, were 


nd not Mendel to raiſe laughter, but to inſtruct 
ve mankind, | abs thoſe Greek apo- 
n 

ed 


ov See Melde, part I. can. 1. verſ. 289. 
u | 


4 See Hudibras, part 2. can. 2. verſ. 595. 
1 See Dunciad, book 2. verl, 107. 


ſe- 


logues, 


cient, form of the apologue, y deſerve the pre- 
erence, I ſhall not now inquire. But! 


aſſociated by cuſtom, with religious truths, 
can have no good effect upon the mind. 
And in this view, the book called Stotch 
| Presbyterian eloquence diſt layed muſt ever be 
0 held, eder by 1 5 friends of reli 


cumſtances, it often appears to greater advantage | in the 
| ſimple Greek, than in the moſt elaborate modern pike 


Kc. 
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logues, 1 which are aſcribed” to Eſop, and 
bear undoubted marks of antiquity, are de- 
livered 1 in the moſt ſimple ſtyle, and without 
any effort to draw the reader's attention to 
ludicrous ideas, except when theſe make 3 
part of the ſtory “. But ſome modern fa- 
buliſts, partie L' Eſtrange, are anxious 
to, have their 882 conſidered, not only as 
inſtructive allegories, but alſo as merry tales; 
and, in order to make them ſuch, frequent- 
1y employ ludicrous images, and the moſt 
familiar dition. Whether this, or the an- 


could wiſh, that where the moral was of great 
importance, and connected with facred 
things, we had, in our fables, imitated ra- 


ther . ſimplicity of ancient language, tlian 
the levity of modern wit. Ridiculous ideas, 


11 1 


11 * And a. and is any; 81 Lapghable: in 3 cir- 


hraſe. The reader may compare Aung uti Keats 
with Le Corbeau et le Renard of Fontaine. The conc u- 
ſion of the former is remarkably expreſſive and pictu- 
reſque, as well as fimple : O do; rp ab a THT, 
Xavravei; res traf oss, La To b fac, ee außaye, 
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gion, even though the writer could be vin- 
dicated from the charge of wilful and mali- 
cious falſehood. And I cannot but think, 
that, in this view, even the Tale of a Tub, 
notwithſtanding its unequalled merit as a 
piece of humorous writing, 1s blameable, in 
the.general tenor of the allegory, as well as 
Are you then 
one of thoſe gloomy mortals, who think 
religion an enemy to jocularity ? By no means. 
If I were, I ſhould not now be writing an 
Eſſay on Laughter. Chriſtianity is, in my 
opinion, not merely a friend to chearfulneſs, 


but the only thing in the world which can 


make a conſiderate mind rationally and per- 
manently chearful. But between ſmiling 
and fneering, between complacency and con- 
tempt, between innocent mirth and un- 
ſeafonable buffoonery, there ſeems to me 
to be a very wade ditterence. 

After what Addiſon in the Spectator, and 
Dryden in one of his long prefaces, have 
ſaid againſt Hudibraſtic rhimes, one can 
hardly venture to affirm, that a ſmile may 
ſometimes be occaſioned by thoſe unexpected 
coincidencies of ſound. I confeſs, however, 
that I have been entertained with them in 
Swift and Butler; and ſhould think him a 
prudiſh critic who could turn up his noſe at 
the following couplets : 


And pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtic 
Was beat with fiſt, inſtead of a ſtick. _—— 
Vor. II. 3B | With. 


With words far bitterer than, wormwood, : 
That would in Job or Grizel-ſtir mood. 
Though ſtored with deletery medicines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead fince, —— 
There was an ancient ſage philoſopher, 
WO had read AGING Rols over. 


I grant, char theſe - chBhtiaiilins, conſider- 
ir as wit, have little or no merit. Vet the 
ſeem, to poſſeſs in a certain degree the ludi- 
—_ character, and to derive it from the di- 

verſity of the words and meaning as con- 

rated with the unexpected fimilarity of the 
ounds. In ordinary rhimes, the ſound, be- 
ing expeQed, gives no ſurpriſe; and, being 
common, ſeems natural, and a thing of 
courſe: but when two or three words, in 
the end of one line, correſpond in found to 
two or three ſy llables of a {ame word, in 
the end of mb the parrmg coincidence 1s 
more ſtriking and more ſurprifing. But as 
they furpriſè the more, the ſeſs they are ex- 
pected, and the leſs they ſeem to be ſought 
for, theſe rhimes muſt loſe their effect when 
too frequent. And the ſame thing mult hap- 
pen, when they are incorrect, on account of 
the imperfect reſemblance, and becauſe every 
body knows it is an eaſy matter to bring 
words together that have ſome letters only in 
common : and therefore one is rather offend- 
ed than entertained with the rhime of this 
couplet of Prior ; 


Know 


Id > powed- js 
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Know then, when Phebus' rays inſpect us, 
Fust, is 1 read, and then 1 breakfaſt. 


Sits BL. 2 


Hudibraſtic rhimes can take place only in 
burleſque *; ſuch trifling being unſuitable to 
all ſerious verry, and even to the affected 
ſolemnity of the mock-heroic. | 

Some.critics, taking all their notions from 
the. practice * Greece and Rome, have re- 
preſented rhime of every kind as a ridicu- 


lous thing. But that cannot be ridiculous, 


to which we are continually accuſtomed. ; 
which, independent on cuſtom, is in itlelk 
almoſt univerſally pleaſing; and which has 
acquired additional grace and dignity, by! be- 
ing ſo much uſed as an ornament in our 
moſt beautiful Ae a Similarity of 


111 1) {4 & 4 a * $4 . 


e Wea partly by a Thime of this kind, dad part- 
by by A lagpurhe nen of Homer's language, has turn- 
ed into groſs bur Ive one of the moſt, admired deſcrip- 
tions in all | poetry. _ | 5 

20240 rods eb a0 bas 53%: 
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Aue, d 4 oper Xara ef Ae wake: 
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ne ſaid, with 1 1e! brows he to her nodded, | 
Wherewith diſplayed were his locks divine; | 


bs ro [wg us ſhook at ſtirring of his godhead; 
hetis from it jump di into the brine. 


E 10 3a 
The tranſlator "RK alſo his ignorance of the Engliſh 
tongue, in the uſe he makes of the laſt word of his third 


line. 
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ufd ii contiguous verſes 1 ves pleaſure to 
all children and "illiterate perſons, and does 
not naturally offend the ear of any moder: 
European, however learned. Nay we have 
reaſon to think, that ſomething of this ſort, 
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Far anihiay  cantonagtt. Hes of 
called alliteration. Some authors ſpeak of it in 
of "the utmoſt contempt and abhorrence; and as 
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the end or beginning “ of words, ha 
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initial conſo 
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all 
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Harity of found in the beginning of contiguous 
ants, has of late 


it rione but fools and fops could take'any-pleaſure in it. 
Aud ſuręly when it recurs often, and ſeems to be the 


ect of ſtudy, it gives a finical appearance to poetry, 


2 35 
LB. 


nd becomes offentive, But that matiy good judges of 


poetical harmony have been pleaſed with it, might be 
made appear by innumerable examples from Lucretius, 


Spenſer, Dryden, and others. 


Indeed, previous to the 


influence of cuſtom, it would not be eaſy to determine, 
whether a ſimilarity of ſound, in the beginning, or in 
the end, of contiguous words, were likely to produce 
the more rational, or more durable entertainment. That 
both alliteration and rhime, though not equally'perhaps, 
are however naturally, pleaſing to the ears of our people, 
is evident, not only. from What may be obſerved in chil- 
dren and peaſants, but alſo from the compoſition of 
many of our old proverbs, in which ſome of: the words 
ſdem to have been choſen for the ſake of the initial let- 
ters; as, Many men many minds, Spare .to ſpeak and 
Apare'to ſpeed, Money makes the mare to go, Love me 
little love me long, Manners make the man, &c. — 
Cbriſt's kirk an the green, and. moſt; of the old Scotch 
ballads, abound in alliteration, And ſome ancient Eng- 
lh poems are more diſtinguiſhed by this, than by any 
other poetical contrivance. In the works of Langland, 
"even where no regard is had to rhime, and but little to 


a rude ſort of Ana peſtic Rhythm, it ſeems to have bee 
| 9 din Ne Dili ot? 598 . 
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all ages been agreeable to all nations whatſo- 
ever the Greeks and Romans not excepted. 

For to what other ultimate principle, than the 
love of ſimilar final ſounds, ſhall we aſcribe 
the frequent coincidence, in termination, of 
the Greek and Latin participle and adjective, 

with the ſubſtantive? Homer himſelf en 


repeats certain harmonious ſyllables of ſimi- 
lar ſound; which he might have avoided, 


and with which, therefore, as he ſeems on 
Tome 6ecaſions rather to ſeek for than to ſliun 
chem, we may preſume that he was pleaſed *. 
It is true, the Greeks and Romans did not 
admit, in their poetry, thoſe ſimilar endings 


of lines, which we call Rhime. The reafon 


, probably. eus, chat in the claſſical tangues. 


E da Sie das! words at leaſt of each line ſhould be- 
gin with the ſame letter: : 


01907 v5 


Death came driving aber. and all to duſt paſhed 
1. Kynges and Raylars, Knightes and cha Tao. 


1099 110 T "4 4 
4 0 


> Virgil has a few of the ſame lor, 5 


© QONILOGTITIC ' ; | 
01.0% | -Oormua velatarum obvertimus amennarum. 1 


Aneid. W. 


bene e ululare rg ; 
hon = ned VIE. 


| 1 49 not find, thitt the ancient critics Have taken any no- 
tige of, n e Their 94owrTiaiwror ſeems to 


aye 


Nor 1 Fontiguous clauſes, than in the laſt ſyllables 


A, coincidence of ſound rather in the laſt 


or letters of contiguous words. See Demet. Phaler, 
9281.3 and Rollio's Quintilian, lib. 9. cap. 3. 5 2. 
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oncarcount of their regular ſtructure, like 
terminations; were ſo frequent, that it re- 
quired more dexterity, and occaſioned a more 
pleaſing ſuſpenſe to the ear, to keep them 
ſeparate, than to bring them together. But 
in the modern tongues the caſe is different; 
and therefore rhime may in them have a 

d effect, though in Greek and Latin it 
muſt have had a bad one. Beſides, one 
end of rhimes in modern poetry, 1s to di- 
fkinguiſh it more effectually from proſe : the 
Greeks and Romans diſtinguiſhed theirs by 
tlie meaſure, and by the compoſition, upon 


which the genius of. their languages allow- 


ech them to beſtow innumerable graces, in 
reſpect of arrangement, harmony, and va- 
riety, whereof the belt modern tongues, 
from the irregularity of their ſtructure, par- 
ticularly from their want of inflexion, are but 
moderately ſuſceptible: and therefore, of 
rhime; as a mark of diſtinction, our poetry 
may ſometimes ſtand in need, though theirs 
did not. In fact we find „that Blank verſe, 
except where the want of rhime is compen- 
ſated, as it is in Milton, by the harmony 
and variety of the compoſition, can never 
have a good effect in our heroic poetry: of 
which any perſon may be fatisfied; who looks 
into Trapp's Virgil; or who, by changing a 
word in cach couplet, takes away the rhinie 
from any part of Pope's Homer. But the 
ſtructure of the Miltonic numbers is to fine- 
* neren, and ſo tranſcendently harmo- 


nious, 
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nious, that, in the peruſal of Paradiſe Loft; 
we have no more reaſon to regret the want 
of rhime, than, in reading the Eſſay on 
Man, or Dryden's Fables, to lament that 
were not written in blank verſee. 

IV. Dignity and Meanneſs united, or ſup- 
poſed to be united, in the ſame aſlemblage, 
form a copious ſource of ludicrous com- 
bination. Innumerable are the examples that 
might be given on this head, but I ſhall con- 
fine my ur mf to a few of the moſt obvis 


Cub. 211917 Dan 4 24917 
bs #16 Mow Hs appearing 8 


y in a ſerious argument, ſo as to form what 


is called an anticlimax, are often productive 


of laughter. Waller, in a magnificent en- 
comium on the Summer Iflands, provokes a 


ſmile inſtead of admiration, by + a contraſt 
ne wag 


Wich candid intaniel and- the: juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and: ſweet grapes they dine, 
And — with potatdker fat their wanton {wine. 


7 


„ Mean e or « expreſſions, in the 


mouth of thoſe Who aſſume airs of dignity, 


have the ſame effect. Dogberry is a memo- 
rable inſtance. — Bombard the ſuburbs 
of Pera, (ſays a mad ſhoemaker who fan- 
cies himſelf the King of Pruſſia, in one of 
Smollet's novels) — make a defart of Lu- 


ſatia; — tell my brother Henry to paſs 


* the Elbe with fifty ſquadrons; — ſend 
„ ** hither 
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the ſhoet in m ſhop, the breach will be 
** practicable in four-and-twenty hours,” 
Dicta factis exequanda, is a maxim in hiſto- 
rica] writing; and, in common life, it may 
be laid down as a rule to thoſe who with to 
avoid the ridicule of others, that they pro- 
portion their behaviour to their accompliſh- 
ments, 

3. Mean or common thoughts delivered in 
PG language, form a laughable incon- 

zruity ; of which our mock tragedies, and 
roo often our ſerious ones, afford many ex- 
amples. Upon this principle, the character 
of Piſtol is ſtill ludicrous, though the race of 
coxcombs of whom he is the repreſentative, 
has been long extinct. The Splendid Shilling 
of Philips, in which the Miltonic numbers 
and phraſeology are applied to a trifling ſub- 
ject, is an exquiſite ſpecimen of this fort of 


ridicule ; and no part of it more 105 than 


the following lines: PETITE eee 007 1290 
f Y coſling 40 2 2 


1 Not placker tabs, nor 1 4. 2 le, 490 » 


- Smokes Cambro- Briton (verſed in pedigree; _ 
. « Sprung from Cadwallader and Arthur, Neg). 
Full famous, in romantic tale); when he 
Ober many a 2] hill, and barren cliff, 


VU Upon a cargo © med Celtrian cheek, * 2 — | 
| High-overſhadowirg rides. —.— * NI | 
EI Xiihiif 4 11 19795, 


. A ſublime thought, or | Gown * 
Gon, unexpectedly introduced, in the midſt 


of ſomething frivolous, ſeldom fails to pro- 
2 voke 


Ch. II. 
cc huher my chief engineer 3: 11. lay all 
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yoke a ſmile, unleſs it betray unſcaſonable 
lerity⸗ Me . of taſte 1 in the author. 


2 


i bi kale ra powder in the women's way, 
And dreſs, and talk of dreſſing, more than they. 
- Pllipleaſe the maids of honour, if I can ; 
Without black velvet breeches what is man! * 


e. An important or violent paſſion, pro- 


cesding from a cauſe apparently trifling, is 
apt (as was remarked already) to excite 
laughter in the indifferent ſpectator. Here 
is a two- fold incongruity ; a great effect is 
produced by a ſmall cauſe, and an impor- 
tant paſſion by an unimportant object. San- 
cho Panga clinging in the dark to the wall 
of a ruin, with the dreadful apprehenſion 
that a bottomleſs gulph was beneath him, 
while his feet were within a few inches of the 
firm ground, is as laughable an inſtance of 


diftreſs as can well be imagined, Senti- 


ments, too, that partake but little of the 
nature of paſſion, are ſometimes ludicrous, 
when they ſeem more important than the 
occafion requires. As when Parſon Adams, 
to ſhew that he was not deſtitute of money, 
producgs. half a guinea, and ſerioufly adds, 
that oſtentation 65 iches was not his motive 
tor diſplaying it, - finer piece of humour 
Was never written, than Addiſon's Journal 


11 
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of the Court of honour in the Tatler; in 
which every reader perceives. the oppoſition 
of dignity and meanneſs: — the latter ari- 
ſing from the inſignificance of the cauſes; 
the former from the ſerious air of the nar- 
rative, from the accuracy of detail and mi- 
nuteneſs of, enquiry in the ſeveral examina- 
tions, and from the grave deportment of 
the judge and jury. Indeed, through the 
whole work, the perſonage of Iſaac Bickerſtaff 
is ſupported with inimitable pleaſantry. The 
conjurer, the politician, the man of hu- 
mour, the critic; the ſeriouſneſs of the mo- 
raliſt, and the mock dignity of the aſtrologer; 
the vivacities and the infirmities peculiar to 
old age, are all ſo blended and contraſted in 
the cenſor of Great Britain, as to form a 
character equally complex and natural, e- 
qually laughable and reſpectable. 

6. To this head may perhaps be refer- 
red thoſe paſſages, . whereof the humour 
reſults from an elaborate or minute, and 
at the ſame time unexpected, illuſtration of 
what is obvious or frivolous. | 


% Crums. A Fa good Curtis. — Curtis, 
« Ig my maſter. and his wife coming, Gru- 
55 mio? — Cru. O, aye, Curtis, aye; and 

therefore fire, fire. Caſt on no waler . 


So when two dogs are fighting in the ftreets, 
With a third dog ong of the two dogs mects ; 


* Tamiog of the Shrew. 


With 


{1d * ö ; 
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With an gry tooth he bites him to the bone, 
And 10 ale ſmarts for what that dog has done *. 


Mean circumſtances in ſolemn deſcrip- 
a ſeem ridiculous to thoſe who are ſen- 
ſible of the incongruity, except where the ef- 
fet of that incongruity is counteracted by 
certain cauſes to be ſpecified hereafter. Of 
this blunder in com poſition the poetry of 
Blackmore ſupplies thouſands of examples. 
The lines on Etna, quoted in the treatiſe on 
the Bathos, are well known. By his con- 
trivance, the mountain is made to labour, 
not with a ſubterrancous fire and external 
conflagration, but with a fit of the colic; an 
idea, that ſeems to have been familiar to 
him (for we meet with it in other parts of 
his works); whether from his being ſubject 
to that diſtemper, or, as a phyſician, parti- 
cularly ſucceſsful in curing it, I cannot ſay. 
. poet ſeems to have had ho notion of 
any thing more magnificent, than the u- 
fa es of his own time and neighbourho-d ; 
which, accordingly, he transfers to the molt 
awtul ſubjects, and thus degrades into bur- 
leſe ue what he meant to raiſe to fublimi- 
ty. He tells us, that when creation was fi- 
niſhed, there was a great rejoicing in heaven, 
with fire-works and illuminations, and tl Lat 
the angels threw blazing metcors from tic 


* Fielding's Thom Thumb. 
102 > battle» 
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battlements 4. To the Supreme Being he 
moſt indecently aſcribes a variety of me- 
chanical operations; and repreſents him as 
giving chmmiſſions to envoys and agents to 
take care of the heavenly intergſts in the land 
of Paleſtine, and employing pioncers to make 
a road for him and his army. Nay he ſpeaks, 
of houſehold traps and guards, by whoſe at- 
tendance the court of the Almighty is both 
graced and deferided T. Indeed the general 
tenor of this author's ſacred poetry is ſo e- 
normouſly abſurd, as to move the indigna- 
tiom of a reader of taſte, and conſequently 
ſuppreſs the laughter, that ſuch incongruity 
could not fail to raiſe, if the fulgect were lels 
intereſting T. 

But here it may be aſked, What 15 the 
characteriſtic of Meanneſs? and what the 
general nature of thoſe circumſtances, ſenti- 
ments, and alluſions, which, by falling be- 
low an important ſubject, have a tendency 
to become ridiculous. The following brief 
remarks will ſuggeſt a pry or Two: for an- 
ering: this queſtion, 

Firſt: Nothing natural is mean, un eſs it 


convey a difpuſtful: idea. The picture of 


es 4-6 dog If old and blind, and neglect 


* Prixiee Arik, P- 50. fourth emen, 
+ Paraphraſes of the Pſalms, &c. 
4 See the next chapter. 

Odyff. lib, 17. 
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is not mean but the circumſtance of his be- 
ing covered with vermin ſhould have been 
omitted, beeauſe it is both offenſive and 
unneceſſary. The deſcription of Evander's 
fields and cottages, in Virgil “, fo far from 


being mean, is more beautiful and of great- 


er dignity, than that of the ſun's palace in 
Ovid, becauſe more natural, more pleaſing, 
and more inſtructive. Even the vices and 
crimes of mankind, the cunning of lago, 
the perfidy of Macbeth, the cruelty of Me- 
zentius, the pride of Agamemnon, the fury 
of Achilles, may, from the ends to which 
they operate, and from the moral purpoſes 
for which the poet introduces them, acquire 
dignity ſufficient to entitle them to a place 
in ſerious poetry of the higheſt order. Na- 
tural views of human character in every con- 


dition of life, of human paſſions even in 


the moſt uncultivated minds, and of the ex- 
ternal world even where deſtitute of all or- 


nament, may be rendered both uſeful and 
agreeable, and may therefore ſerve to em- 


belliſh the moſt ſublime performances; pro- 
vided; that indelicaey be kept at a diſtance, 


and the language elevated to the pitch of the 


compoſition. Bid DIS 
But, ſecondly, in n af this ſort of 


propriety, reſpect muſt be had to the notions 
and manners of the people to whom the 
work was originally addreſſed : for, by a 


* neid. lib. 8, 
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change of circumſtances, any mode of life, 
any profeſſion, almoſt any object, may, 
without loſing its name, forfeit part of its 
original dignity. Few callings are now held 
in leſs eſteem, than that of itinerant ballad- 
ſingers; and yet their predeceſſors the Min- 
ſtrels were accounted not only reſpectable but 
facred. — If we take our idea of a ſhepherd 
from thoſe who keep ſheep in this country, 
we {hall have no adequate ſenſe of the pro- 
priety of many paſlages in old authors who 
allude to that character. Shepherds in an- 
cient times were men of great diſtinction. 
The riches, and conſequently the power, of 
many political ſocieties, depended then on 
their flocks and herds; and we learn, from 
Homer, that the ſons and favourites of kings, 
and, from Scripture, that the patriarchs, 
took upon them the employment of thep- 
herds. This gave dignity to an office, which 
in thoſe days it required many virtues and 
great abilities to execute. Thoſe ſhepherds 


muſt have been watchful and attentive in pro- 


viding accommodation for their flocks; and 
ſtrong and valiant, to defend them from rob- 
bers and beaſts of prey, which in regions of 
great extent and thinly peopled, would be 
frequently met with. We find, that David's 
duty as a ſhepherd obliged him to encounter 
a lion and a bear, which he flew with his 
own hand. In a word, a good ſhepherd was, 
in thoſe times, a character in the higheſt de- 


gree reſpectable both for dignity and * 
| And 
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And therefore we need not wonder, that, 
in holy writ, the moſt ſacred perſons ſhould 
be compared to good ſhepherds ; that kings, 
in Homer, ſhould be called ſhepherds of 
the people“; and that Chriſtian miniſters 
Ry {hould 


7 


A plain and unaffected literal verſion of Homer, 
well, executed, would be a valuable work. In the pe- 
ruſal indeed it would not be ſo pleaſing as Pope's Tranſ- 
lation; nor could it convey any adequate idea of the 
harmony of the original : but by preſerving the figures, 
alluſions, and turns of language, peculiar to the great 
father of poetry, it would give thoſe who are ignorant 
of Greek a juſter notion of the manners of his age, 
and of the ſtyle of his compoſition, than can be learn- 
ed from any tranſlation of him that has yet appeared. — 
Something of this kind the world had reaſon to expect 
from Madame Dacier, but was diſappointed. Homer, as 
dreſſed out by that Lady, has more of the Frenchman 
in his appearance, than of the old Grecian. His beard 
is'cloſe-ſhaved, his hair is powdered, and there is even 
a little rouge upon his cheek. To ſpeak more intelligi- 
bly, his ſimple and nervous diction is often wire-drawn 
mto a flaſhy and feeble paraphraſe, and his imagery as 
well as harmony ſometimes annihilated by abbreviation. 
Nay, to make him the more modiſh, the good lady is at 
pains to patch up his ſtyle with unneceſſary phraſes and 


flouriſhes in the French taſte; which have juſt ſuch an 


effect in a tranflation of Homer, as a bag-wig and ſnuff- 
box would have in a picture of Achilles. — The French 
tongue has a ſimplicity and a ſtyle of figures and phraſes 
peculiar to itſelf; but is ſo circumſcribed by the mode, 
that it will hardly admit either the ornaments or the 
plainneſs of ancient language. Shepherd of the people is 
a favourite expreſſion of Homer's, and is indeed a beauti- 
ful periphraſis: it occurs, I think, twelve times in the 
firſt five books of the lliad, and in M. Dacier's proſe 
verſion of thoſe books, only once. — A celebrated 
French Tranſlator of Demoſthenes makes the mo 12 9 
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ſhould even now take the name of Paſtors, 
and ſpeak, of the fouls committed to their 
care, under the denomination of a flock. 
Is then Homer's poetry chargeable with 
meanneſs, becauſe it repreſents Achilles pre- 


paring ſupper for his gueſts, the princeſs 


Nauſicaa waſhing the clothes of the family, 
Eumeus making his own ſhoes, Ulyſſes the 
wooden frame of his own bed, and the 
princes of Troy harneſſing their father's cha- 
riot? By no means. The poet painted the 
manners as he ſaw them: and thoſe oſſices 
could not in his time be accounted mean, 
which in his time employed occaſionally per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank and merit. Nay 
in theſe oſſices there is no intrinfic meanneſs; 
they are uſeful and neceſſary: and even a 
modern hero might be in circumſtances, in 
which he would think it a ſingular piece 
of good fortune to be able to Seri: them, 


Whatever ſerves to make us independent, 


will always (in the general opinion of man- 
kind) poſſeſs dignity ſufficient to raiſe it far 
above ridicule, when deſcribed in proper lan- 

age. In Homer's days, ſociety was more 
unſettled than it is now; and princes aud 
great ny (being! —_—_— to MW more aa 


F'* 4 
k 4 


dreſs bis countrymen, not with the las ſimplicity of 
Te men of Athens, but by the Gothic title of Geitiemen : 
which is as real burleſque, and almoſt as great a a 
nachroniſm, as that paſſage of Prior, where Pr oregencs's 
maid invites Apelles to drink "BASS lan 
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veritafotts,' were ſubject to greater changes 
of fortune, and as liable to cold, wearineſs, 
and hunger, as the meaneſt of their I 
It was neceſſity that made them acquainted 
with! all the arts of life. Nor was their 
dignity” more affected by the employments 
above mentioned, than that of a modern 
prince would be, b y riding the great horſe, 
or putting on his owa clothes, 

Thirdly : Every ſerious writer or ſpeaker 
ſuſtains a certain character: — an hiſtorian, 
that of a man who wiſhes to know the 
truth of facts, and to record them agree- 
ably; a 4 preacher, that of one wWlio is deeply 
affected with the truths of religion, and an-, 
xious to impreſs them upon others; and an 
epic poet is to be conſidered as a perſon, 
contemplating with admiration a ſeries; Ot. 
great events, und employing all. the Powers. 
of language, harmony, and fiction, to. der 
ſcribe them in the moſt intereſting mannet. 
Now'by a peculiar kind of ſagacity, either 
:nftirictive, or derived from experience, a1. 
people of i taſte know, what, thoughts au 


words and modes of expreſſion are ſaitable : 
to an author's character, and What are o- I 
therwiſe. If, wlien he is ſuppoſed to be 1 


taken up with admiration of ſome great ob- 
ject, ita chould. appear, from his language, 
alluſions, or choice of. circumſtances, th Yo 
his fancy is Wandering to things remote 
from 1,5 01 difproportionèd to, the thouguts 
that occupy his mind, we affe ſt uck witli 
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tux {molt caſes the Tidicule of Pärsclies will 
be greatly heightened, when the brigitizt 18 
me or ſerious, and the. init ration, fri 
ious or mean. The Lutrif'] unciad, 4 il 

'of the Lock, abound in examples. 
153 produce their full 4 gory thoſe 


only who. 75 trace the iinitation 0 1ts ori- 


Fs ' Clariffa's S harangue, in the fifth canto | 


the laſt· mentioned poem, gives pleafure 


tg..every reader ; but to thoſe who eee 


that divine ſpeech of. Sarpedon =  whereo 
his is an exact parody, it muſt be enter- 
raining it in the higheſt degree, Hence it is, 
that writers of * greateſt merit are moſt 
bl le'to 13 parodied: for if the reader per- 
aye; not che relation between the, copy and 
rchety N 80 the Humour of the parody is 
; and this relation he will not perceive, 
oy the original be familiär to him. "Much 
of Lucian's humour lies in his parodies”; 


the ꝓhraſeologyb aud Sompoſition f „De- 
moſthenes in paNtieular he often imimies : 


and it i rraſonable to- ic that we 
ſhuid be me affected wich:che:humourous 
writings of the ancients, if we were better 
Kquanited Wich the! authors te bm theg 
ee allude. Certain it is, chat Pas 


y was mu in uſe among them, Ari- 
we fh 1 Hegeirion tlie inventor 
1 i if Ta Hin, refers e in fr 

lad, Til verl. 31.318. 
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ting, and, carieatura 3 in painting, to the ſame 
fpecies of 1 imitation, namely, to that in which 
.the original is purpoſely dcheſel in the copy. 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, have been more 
frequently, paroclied than any other authors, 
Of modern performances, Hamlet's and Cato's 
ſoliloquies, and Gray's. Elegy in a country 


church- yard, have — diſtinguiſhed in this 


WAY. _ Theſe mock imitations; are: honourable 


do the original authors, - becanſe+:tacitac- 


knowledgements of their popularity: — but 


cannot applaud thoſe, wits who take the 
lame freedom with the'phraſeology; of: Scrip- 
ture, as Dodſley has done in his burleſque 
Chronicle of the ie of England. I do not 
think that he meant any harm; but it is un- 


wile to annex ludicrous ideas to language that 


thould ever be accounted ſacred. | 


9. The Ludicrous Style may be. divided 
into two, ſorts, the e e and (taking 


the. word. in a ſtrict ſenſe) the Burleſgur. Ot 


the former, the Dunciad is a ſtandard, and 


Hudibras of the latter. A mixture of dig- 
nity and meanneſs is diſcernible in both, 
In the firſt, mean things are made ludicrous 
by dignity of language and verſification; and 
therefore parodies on imitations of the ſtyle 
and numbers, of ſublime poetry, have a very 
good effect. Thus Homer's Iliad is the pro- 


totype of the Batrachomyomacbia *, Para. iiſe 
Loſt of the Splendid Shilling, and Virgil of 


® The Baitle of the Frogs and Mice, 


the 
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the Dunciad. Solemnity is che character aſ- 
ſured; by the mock-heroic poet: he conſi- 
ders little things as great, and deſeribes them 
accordingly. — The burleſque author is a 
buffoon by profeſſion. Great things, when 
he has occaſion to introduce them, he conſi- 
ders as little; and degrades them by mean 
words and collog uial' phraſes, by alluſions to 
the manners — buſineſs of low life, and by 
a;pecuhar Jevity or want of dignity in the 
conſtruction of his numbers. Ancient” facts 
and ouſtoms are ſometimes burleſqued by 
modern phraſeology *; as the ſtatue of Ceſar 
or Alexander would be, by a modern dreſs; 
= by chat dreſs, which is too familiar to our 
eye to command reſpect, and which we ſee 
every day worn by men of all characters, 
both good and bad, both important and in- 
bgnificant. — Vet the ſtatue of a modern 
hero in the dreſs of Alexander or Ceſar would 
not be ludicrous; — partly, becauſe we are 
ware ſee! the Han Natues'! in ancient 
gib 40 21077 117) 

Hod 32-119 00 


* Witneſs 8 aeſeripion 0 of a Komen Te i- 
umph, in Hudib, P+ 2. c. 2 


— As the Aldtiirien of Rome, 
I Their; foes at training overcome, 
8 Well r mounted in their beſt N, 

75, Vpon'a a carre, and who but they ! 

And followed by a world of tall lads, 

Lhovindery ditties troll'd and ballads, - 
id ride with many a good morrow, 
Crying, Hey for our town, through the borough. 


(13 dreſſes; 
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0 ly,” becauſe tho "ref" Rabe 
1 ble kk PR beauty ante modern; 
Parthy „becauſe we have never en them 
St to any Purpoſe but that O ate 
e images of great: men; and partly,” 0 
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tie uit? does naturally comnatid vent ation,” 
In accoutering Carnal mo- 
deri ſtage, it were to Be willled, K dene 
fSpard were had to "Coft ume” 77 ph bability. 
. wig is famous. e "Rave: £ (68h Me- 
beth dreffed* in ſcarlet and gold, f 2 full. 
botton'd periwig, which, 55 Hie uf Ang 
the ſovereignty, was forttivwith © detorated 
wich two additional tails.” Nothing Si 
22rd ſuch incongruity from the did cule 
of thofe who: Know al ching of arfeient 
Nenner but; either the tranſcendent merit 
ge the as And of the pla ed SHE of 
habit Wich, as wilt appear by: 
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en 18 eee d ee Litter pre 
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ſelf is is eicher NY 0 G. J ad- 
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formation ſhall ever be attempted, I hope 


J* $87 71, 


c2 WII be taken to avoid the error of thoſe 
pal nters, who, by joining in one piece the 
falhions of different centuries, incur the 
charge. of anachroniſm, and exhibit ſuch fi- 
gures on their canvas, as never appeared up- 
on earth. I have in my eye a portrait, in 
other reſpects f great merit, of the late 
Mariſchal Keith ; "who appears habited in a 
el of. o d Gothic armour, with ruffles of 
eſent faſhion at his wriſts, a bag-wig 

on 9 head, and a muſket 1 in his hand. 15 
We e Great, in a hat and feather, 


tomahawk, or ſnapping a piſtol 
mA 0 e n Clytus, would ſcarce be a 


greater impropriety. — But to return: 

= The: e two ſtyles of writing, the Mock-he- 
roic AN #4 e Burleſque, are not eſſential either 
to My or to humour. A performance may 
be f wughable, in which the /anguage is 
per at enous. and. adequate, And as the 
pathos. That reſults from incident is more 
1 55 what ariſes merely from vehe- 


7 8 ph ET, 3 * an humorous 1915 


Y,; 


1 a % 4 


ab 


8 


more, 
lock k-heroic ſtyle could have made! it. That 
a grave face beightens the effect of a merry 
ſtory, has indeed been often obſerved; and, 
015 . if 


I Whiſton' s elde may be 


cution, between the ſeriouſneſs of the author 


ſignification, of inconſiſtent or unrelated ex- 
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if we ſuppoſe laughter to ariſe from an un- 
expected coincidence of relation and contra- 
ricty; 18 caltly accounted mm,, oE95 =: 

10. Mean ſentiments, or unimportant 
phraſes, delivered in heroic verſe, are fome- 
times laughable, from the ſolemnity of the 
meaſure, and the oppolite nature of the lan- 
guage and ſubject, Gay thought the fol- 
lowing couplet ludicrous : 


This is the ancient hand and eke the pen, | 
Hexe is for horſes hay, and meat for men. 5 


But this, if continued, would loſe its efize, 
by raiſing diſguſt, an emotion of greater 
authority than laughter. Nothing 1s leſs 
laughable than a dull poem; but flaſhes of 
extreme abſurdity may give an agreeable im- 
pulſe to the ſpirits of the reader. Extreme ab- 
ſurdity 15 particularly entertaining in a ſhort 
performance, where the author ſeriouſly 
meant to do, his beſt; as in epitaphs -and 
love-letters written by illiterate, perſons, 
Here, if there is no apparent oppoſition of 
dignity and meanneſs, there may be other 
kinds of Riſible incongruity; — a vaſt dit- 
proportion between the intention and exe- 


and the infignificance of his work; beſides 
the many odd contraſts in the work itſelf, 
.—of mean phraſes and ſentiments aſpiring 
to importance, of ſounding words with, little 


2 preſſions, 
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preſſions placed contiguouſly, of ſentences 
that ſeem to promiſe much but end in 
1 nothing; not to mention thoſe blunders in 
writing, and ſoleciſms in language, that 
ſometimes give a ludicrous air to what had 
a very ſalemn deſtination. 
Modern language, adapted to thoſe mea- 
ſures of poetry that are peculiar to Greek and 
Latin, will likewiſe appear ridiculous to 
ſuch as are acquainted with the claſſic au- 
© thors; on account of the unuſual contrait of 
modern words and ancient rhythm. Hence 
the ludicrous awkwardneſs of an Englih 
hexameter. It looks as if a man were to 
walk the ſtreet, or come into a room, with 
the pace of a trotting horſe. Between the 
movement, and that which moves, there is a 
manifeſt 1 incongruity. Sir Philip Sidney at- 
tempted to introduce the hexameter into the 
Engliſh tongue, and has exemplified it in his 
Acadia; but it ſuits not the genius of the 
language, and has never been adopted by 
any per ſon who underſtood the true principles 
of Eng iſh numbers. Wallis, finding that 
go firſt verſe of the common proſe verſion 
of the; ſecond palm was by accident an hexa- 
meter, | Yah reduced the whole into that mea- 
ſure; mY the ſound is extremely uncouth. 
An atts's Engliſh Sapphic ode on the Laft 
Day, notwithſtanding the awful ſubject, has 
mething in the cadence that almolt pro- 
vokeß a ſmile. ns 
Ne ere is a poem well known in North 
n\ OL. II. TT Britain, 
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Britain, which to a Scotchman who under- 
ſtands Latin is abundantly entertaining. It 
was written in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, by the famous Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, The meaſure is hexameter, the 
numbers Virgilian, and the language Latin 
mixed with Broad Scotch. Nothing can he 
more ludicrous than ſuch a jumble. It is 
dignity and meanneſs in the extreme; — dip- 
nity of found, and meanneſs of words and 
ideas, I thall not give a ſpecimen; as the 
humour is local, and rather coarſe, and the 
images, though ſtrong, not quite delicate. 
11. On ſome of the principles above men- 
tioned, one might explain the ludicrous cha- 
racter of a certain claſs of abſurdities to be 


met with in very reſpectable authors, and 


proceeding from a ſuperabundance of wit, 
and the affectation of extraordinary refine- 
ment, It is not uncommon to ſay, of a per- 
ion who is old; or has long been in danger 
from a dliſeaje ſuppoſed mortal, that “ he 
has one foot in the grave and the other 
** following,” A certain author, ſpeaking 
of a pious old woman, is willing to adopt 
this proverbial amplification, but by his et- 
forts to improve it, preſents a very laugh- 
able idea to his reader, when he 1ays, 
that the had one foot in the grave, and 
* the other among the ſtars.” —— The fol- 
lowing verſes (ſpoken by Cortez on his arri- 
al in America) were once no doubt thought 

very fine; but the reader who attends. to the 
imagery 
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imagery will perceive that they are very ab- 
ſurd, and ſomewhat ridiculous : 


On what new happy climate are we thrown, 
80 long kept ſecret, and fo lately known ? 

As if our old world modeſtly withdrew, 

And here in private had brought forth a new *. 


Here, beſides the jumble of incongruous i- 
deas, there is on the part of the author a vio- 


| lent and ſolemn effort ending in a frivolous 


performance. 


The pedantic ſolemnity of the elder grave- 


digger, in Hamlet, makes the abſurdity of 


E what he ſays doubly entertaining; and the 


ridicule is yet further heightened by the ſe- 
riouſneſs of his companion, who liſtens to 
his nonſenſe, and thinks himſelf inſtructed 


by it. For here lies the point, (ſays the 


* Clown), if I drown myſelf wittingly, it 


argues an act; and an act hath three 


branches; it is to act, to do, and to per- 
form. Argal, the drowned herſelf wit- 
tingly. Other Clown. Nay, but hear 
you, Goodman Delver. Clown, Give 
me leave. Here lies the water, good; 
here ſtands the man, good : if the man 
go to this water, and drown himſelf, it 
is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you 
that. But if the water come to him, and 
een him, he drowns not himieik. Ar. 


15 Drydents 1 bla Emperor. 
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Britain, which to a Scotchman who under- 
ſtands Latin is abundantly entertaining. It 
was written in the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury, by the famous Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. The meaſure is hexameter, the 


numbers Virgilian, and the language Latin 


mixed with Broad Scotch. Nothing can be 
more ludicrous than ſuch a jumble. It is 
dignity and meanneſs in the extreme; — dip- 
nity of ſound, and meanneſs of words and 
ideas. 'I ſhall not give a ſpecimen; as the 


humour is local, and rather coarſe, and the 


images, though ſtrong, not quite delicate. 

11. On ſome of the principles above men- 
tioned, one might explain the ludicrous cha- 
racter of a certain claſs of abſurdities to be 


met with in very reſpectable authors, and 


proceeding from a ſuperabundance of wit, 
and the affectation of extraordinary refine- 
ment. It is not uncommon to ſay, of a per- 
ſon who is old, or has long been in danger 
from a dliſeaje ſuppoſed mortal, that “ he 
has one foot in the grave and the other 
following, A certain author, - ſpeaking 
of a pious old woman, is willing to adopt 
this proverbial amplification, but by his et- 
forts to improve it, preſents a very laugh- 
able idea to his reader, when he fays, 
** that ſhe had one foot in the grave, and 
* the other - among the ſtars.” The fol- 
lowing verſes (ſpoken by Cortez on his arri- 
val in America) were once no doubt thought 
very fine; but the reader ho attends to the 

imagery 


ſurd, and ſomewhat ridiculous : 


1 * 


On bn new happy climate are we thrown, 
80 long kept ſecret, and fo lately known? 
As if our old world modeſtly withdrew, 

And here | in private had brought forth a new x. 


Het, beſides the jumble of core 1 
deas, there is on the part of the author a vio- 


performance. 
digger, in Hanlet, makes the abſurdity of 


ridicule is yet further heightened by the ſe- 
riouſneſs of his companion, who liſtens to 
his nonſenſe, and thinks himſelf inſtructed 


by it. For here hes the point, (ſays the 


argues an act; and an act hath three 
branches; it is to act, to do, and to per- 
form. Argal, the drowned herfelf wit- 
. tingly. Other Clown,” Nay, but hear 
you, Goodman Delver. Clown, Give 
me leave. Here lies the water, good; 
chere ſtands the man, good : if the man 
ge” 80 to this water, and drown himſelf, it 
1s, wall he, nill he, he goes; mark you 
. that! But if the water come to him, and 
Grown mim, he drowns net himſeff. Ar- 
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imagery will perceive that they are very ab- 


lent and ſolemn effort ending in a irivolous 
The pedantic ſolemnity of the elder grave- 


what he ſays doubly entertaining ; and Fr 


Clown), if I drown myſelf wittingly, it 


” 
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494 (On Livontt any © hy 
} 0 4, e it is nbt guilty of his on death, 


0 5 not His own life. tber Ch 


© 6e' But 18 this law? Clown. © Aye, gy 
by is it; crowner's queſt law. . 
Cicero and, 'Quintitian' both obſerve, that 
an, abſurd "anfwer, whether cafual or inten- 
tional, may give Tife to laughter *; ; a remark 
"which Frag nus had in view, Pt rhaps, when 
he wrote hi his dialogue called Nufda. In this 
. 5 7 Ka 25180 F mere Jaxtapoitten of unſuitable 
0 | des mm may. as already hinted, form tlie lu- 
| {ergy Gy But if laughter 15 Ever raiſed 
1 anſwer proceedin from the 
5 09% one from whom nothing but abſur- 
5527 was expected, it would {cer to be in part 
occahioned by the ſurpriſing. diſproportion of 
the Cauſe to' the effect, of the intellectual 
5 Wes ikneſs of the ip eaker to the propriety 
5 of pak. is fp eg. How ſhameful is it 
"that you ſtiould fall aſleep? (faid a dul 
3 brechen er da His drowſy ly #uience); what, 
Ie" that P01 treature ( ounting”' to an idiot 
© who wa leaning on Haff and ſtaring at 
hi in) is bark of kane Attentive! Per- 
„% haps, Sir, replied *the fool, 1 thould have 
© been aſleep too, if I had not been an i- 
N TS 91947 8087 
Whatever Hine good-breeding or good 
nature may iinpoſe upon his company, the 
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language he is not maſter of, muſt be allow- 
ed to be ſomewhat ludicrous for they are 


openly laughed at by children and clowns 
5 reh and Moliere have not dif 


dained to make them the objects of comic ri- 


dicule. Nor would Ariſtotle, if we may judge 
from his definition of Comic Ridicule, | have 
blamed, them for it. In the perſon who 
ſpeaks with the intelligence and figure of a 
man, and the incapacity of a child, there is 
ſomething like an oppoſition of dignity and 


meanneſs, as well as of ſimilarity and diſſi- 
militude, in what he ſays compared with 


what he ſhould ſay : there is too a diſpropor- 


tion between the performance and the effort; 


and there may be blunders that pervert the 
Thoſe ſoleciſms, vulgarly call- 
ed Bulle, are of different characters, and can- 


not perhaps be referred to any one claſs of 


laughable abſurdity, If, as often happens, 


they diſguiſe real nonſenſe with an appear- 


ance; of; ſenſe, and proceed from apparent 


ſeriouſneſs though real want of conſideration 
in the ſpeaker, their ludicrous nature may 


be explained on the Naneirle⸗ already ſpe- 
cified. 

12. In 6 chere are three ſorts of 
phraſeology. —— 1, Some words and phraſes, 


| being, always. neceſſary, are uſed by people 


of all conditions, and find a. place in every 
fort of writing. Theſe form 5 bulk of e- 
ee ; and cannot be ſaid to poſſeſs 
elves either meanneſs or dignity, In 

the 
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the ſublimeſt compoſitions they are not un- 
graceful; in works of humour, and in fa- 
miliar diſcourſe, they may be employed with 
propriety ;, and, from the univerſality of their 
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| application, they have the advantage of be- 


ing underſtood by all who ſpeak the language 
to which they belong. 2, Other expreſ- 
ſions have a peculiar dignity, becauſe found 
only in the more elevated compoſitions, or 
ſpoken, only by perſons of 3 and diſ- 
tinction, and on the more ſolemn occaſions 
of life. Such are the words and phraſes 
peculiar to {cripture and religion; ſuch are 
thoſe that in all polite languages conſtitute 
what is called the poetical dlalect * ; and 
ſuch are moſt words of foreign original, 
which, though naturalized, are not in fami- 
liar uſe, -3. There are alſo certain phraſes 


and words, which may properly enough be 


called mean; becauſe uſed chiefly by perſons 
of no learning or breeding, or by. others on 
familiar occaſions only IE or in order to ex- 

preſs 


2 Sce Eflay on Poetry, part 2. * 1. ra. 2. 


+ Caſtalio's Trapſlation of A Old Teſtament 40 
great honour to his learning, but not to his tafte. The 
quaintneſs of his Latin ſtyle betrays a deplorable inat- 
tention to the ſimple majeſty of his original. in the Hong 


of Solomon he is particularly iajudiciaus z. debaſing the | 


magniticence of the language and lubje ct by Diminuti vos, 
which, tho' expreſſive of familiar endeutmeut, he ſhout 
have known to be deſtitute of dignity, and therefore im- 
proper on ſolemn occaſions, This incongraous mixture, 
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preſs what is trifling or contemptible. Such 


are trite proverbs; colloquial oaths, anck 


forms of compliment; the ungrammatical 
phraſes of converſation; the dialect peculiar 
to certain trades; the jargon of beggars, 
thieves, gamblers, and fops; foreign and pro- 
vincial barbariſms, and the like. Theſe, if 


intelligible, may be introduced in brurle/qgue 


writing with good effect, as in Hudibras and 


the Hiſtury o, John Bull; but ovght never to 
find a place in ſerious writing; nor even in 
the -Mogk-heroic, except perhaps in a ſhort 
characteriſtical ſpeech, like that of Sir Plume 
in the Rape of the Lock *; nor indeed in 
any literary work where elegance is expected. 
This (Cant ſtyle, as it is ſometimes called, 


was very prevalent in England in the latter 


part of the laſt century; having been brought 


indby the courtiers of Charles the Second, 

who, to ſhow their contempt for the ſolemn 

character that had diſtinguiſhed the prece- 

ding period, ran into the oppohre extreme, 
4 f 


of ſublime ideas and words comparatively mean, has a 
very bad effect, and degrades the nobleſt poctry almoſt to 
the level of burleſque. 4 Mea columbula, oſtende mihi 
* tuum vulticulum; fac ut audiam tuam voculam ; nam 
et voculam venuſtulam, ct vulticulum habes lepidulum. 
— Cerviculam habes Davidice turris ſimilem. — Cer- 
vicula quaſi *burnea turricula. —Utinam eſſes mihi 
quali fraterculus, qui me mammas materculæ ſuxiſſcs. 
— Venio in meos hortulos, ſororcula mea fponſa.— 
“Ego dormio, vigilante meo corculo,” &c. 


« 
(0 
cc 
cc 
« 


* gee canto 4. verf. 127. 
and 
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and affected profligacy of manners, profane- 
neſs of talk, and a looſe ungrammatical vul- 
garity of expreſſion. L' Eſtrange is full of it, 
not only in his Fables, where burleſque may 
be pardonable, but even in his Tranſlations 
of Joſephus and Tacitus *. Eachard, by a 
ſimilar indiſcretion, has transformed the e- 


legant Terence into a writer of farce and buf. 


foonery. Nay, Dryden himſelf, in one or 
two inſtances, and perhaps in more, has 
burleſqued both Homer and Virgil, by in- 


terlarding his Tranſlations with this beg - 


garly dialet f. And ſome imprudent di- 
1 vines 

* He makes the grave and ſublime Tacitus ſpeak of 
ſome gentlemen, „who had feathered their neſts in the 


“ civil war between Ceſar and Pompey.;” and tells us, 
that the Emperor Vitellius was lugged out of his hole by 


thoſe who came to kill him. 


I So heavy a charge againſt ſo great an author ought 
not to be advanced without proof. — In Dryden's ver- 
ſion of the firſt book of the Iliad, Jupiter addreſſes Juno 
in theſe words: n 


My houſehold curſe, my lawful plague, the (| py 
Of Jove's deſigns, his other /quinting e. 


Homer, in the ſame book, ſays, * The Gods were 
© troubled in the palace of Jove, when Vulcan, the re- 
«© nowned artificer, began to addreſs them in theſe words, 
« with a view to ſooth his beloved mother, the white 
«© arm'd Juno: — which Dryden thus verſifies : 


The limping ſmith obſerved the ſadden'd feaſt, 


And hopping here and there, himſelf a jeſt, 10 
i PEP y 


Ch. II. 


wk ©. : co. .c 


Put 
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eines Hive Etployed'ir, where it is moſt, pero 
aleidüs, and ablolucely intolerable, even. in; 


rlifioh it Rfelf, n 
Nen dp! 1 3 35367 Rutherford's 8 
W 320 113 b | £31 , 15148 : 


F 
557 in 14 ward, chat Heicher might offend, 


1265 Jove Svirquroue, dare his mother's friend: 


8 wen plamed, not Sithout rent, for ard 
ing his Gods into mortals; but Dryden has degraded 
them into *Blackguards. He concludes the book in A 
fitdin 6 f. beide as groſs As any thing in Wee THz 
350. 210. 1 137 0 
$7 2at laſt, and dr owly, 0. depart | 
ib 85 lis houſe, adorn'd with 7 depare ave 71167 
SB the lame architect. The thundering God, 
Even he withdrew to reſt, and had his Lad ; 
His fweeming head to needful ſleep * 
And Juno as unberded by his ſide. 


«1 as Nos 


of by 3 


The paſſage literally rendered is no more chan this 
« Now, when the ſhining light of the ſun was gane 


« down, the other gods being inclined: to- Dumber, (da * 


„ parted to their ſeveral homes, to where Vulcan, the 
dame deity renowned: for ingenious contrivance, had 
«but for each a palace. And Olympian” Tove, the 
chunderer, went te the bed where, when. Tweet ſleep 
© came upon him, he was accuſtomed to repo We. II- 
te ther aſcending, he reſigned himſelf to relt; 
him Jyngy; diſtinguiſhed. by the golden. throne. — 

It is ſaid, that. Dryden once jutended to fahle x the 
whole Iliad. Taking this firſt book for a ſpecimen, I am 
glad, both on -" 1·ðò account and on his own, that he 
did not. It i ined. throughout, with a daſh” of 'bnr- 
tſque, its wing not only to his choice of words, but alſo 
this Para Phraſes and, additions), and with ſo much 
of the profane cant of his age, that if we were to Judge 
of the poet by the tranflator, we ſhould imagine th 
Iliad taſhave dean Partly Wigger for a ſatire upon he 
clergy. n. ng 


Vor. I. | | 3 Fr bat 15 Virgil, 
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Rutherford's Letters, well known in North 
Britain, are notorious in this way; not ſo 
much for the rudeneſs of the ſtyle in gene- 
ral, for that might be pardoned in a Scotch 
writer who lived one Bundred and twenty 
years ago, as for the alluſions and figures, 
which are inexcuſeably groſs and groveling. 
A reader who is unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of Rutherford might imagine, that 
thoſe letters muſt have been written with a 
view to ridicule every thing that is ſacred, 
And though there is reaſon to believe the 
author had no bad meaning, one cannot 
without horror ſee religion profaned by a 
e e which one would ſooner expect 


in in his a Eclogue, puis theſe words in the 
MOU of an unfortunate py. paper 
| 0 1 pervenimus, advena noſtri, 
Quod nunquam veriti ſumus, ut; poſſeſſor agelli 
| Diceret, Hwc mea ſunt, yeteres migrate coloni 
Nunc victi, triſtes, quoniam fors omnia verſat, 


Hos illi {qued nec bene vin oxygens hedos. 


It is ſtrange that Dry den Ad 8 BE TE, the beautiful 
ſimplicity of tlieſe lines. If he had, he would not have 
Written the IEP ridiculous tranſlation. | 


0 Lycidas, : at hi 
The time is come I never though to ſee, 


_ (Strange revolution for my farm and me), 
When the grim captain in a ſurly tone 
Cries out, Pack up, ye raſcals, and be gone. | 
Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could, 
And theſe two kids, t 'appeaſe his angry mood, 
: bear; of which the PvE give him _ 


from 
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Fi 


from a profligate clown in an eule than 
from a clergyman. Such performances are 
very detrimental to true piety; they pervert 


the ignorant, and encourage the profaneneſs 


of the ſcoffer. Nor let it be ſaid, that they 
make religious truth intelligible to the vulgar: 
rather ſay, that they tend to make it appear 
contemptible. Indeed a preacher, who affects 
a diſplay of metaphyſical learning, or inter- 
lards his compoſition with terms of art or 
ſcience, or with uncommon words derived 
from the Greek and Latin, muſt be little 
underſtood by unlettered hearers : but that 
is a fault which every preacher who has the 


inſtruction of his people at heart, and is' 


maſter of his language and fubject, will 
carefully and eafily avoid. For between 
plainneſs and meanneſs of expreſſion there 
is a very wide difference. Plain words are 
univerſally underſtood, and may be uſed in 
every argument, and are eſpecially requiſite 
in all writings addreſſed to the people. Mean 
language has no ſtandard, is different in 
different places, and is applicable to bur- 
leſque arguments only. Gulliver's Travels, 
or the Drapers Letters, are intelligible in 
every part of England; but the dialects of 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, and Somerſetihire, are 
hardly underſtood be yond the limits of theſe 
provinces. A —_ in Broad Scotch would 
now ſeem, ridiculous to a Scotch peafznr, 
and withal be leſs intelligible than one of 
Swift's or Atterbury's. 

1 F 2 Few 


* 


an carly and long reſidence among Englith people who 
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Few things in language have a more de- 
baſing influence than provincial barbariſms; 
becauſe we feldom hear them, except from 
illiterate people, and on familiar occaſions *, 
Hence, upon tbe principles here laid down, 
it might be-preſumed à priori, that to thoſe 
who thoroughly underſtand them, they would 
be apt to appear ludicrous; eſpecially when 
either-the ſubject, or the condition of the 
{peaker, gave ground to expect a more polite 
ſtyle. And this is ſo much the caſe, that 
in North Britain it is no uncommon thing 
to ſee a man obtain a character for joculari- 
ty, merely by ſpeaking the vulgar broad 
Scotch. To write in that tongue, and yet 


There is an obvious difference between dialect and 
pronunciation. A man may be both learned and well- 
bred, and yet never get the better of his national ac- 
cent. This may make his fpeech ungraceful, but will 
not reater it Tidiculbus. It becomes ridiculous only 
when it is; debaſed by thoſc vulgaritics that convey 4 
nean idea of the ſpeaker. Every Scotchman of taſtc 
is ambitious to void the Toleciſms of his native dialed. 
And this by che and ſtudy be may do, and be able; 
even in familiar diſcourſe, to command ſuch a phraſcolo- 
BY 35, if committed to writing would be allowed to be 
pure Englith. Ile may too ſo far diveſt himſelf of his 
national "accerit as to" be perfectly intelligible, where. 
ever the Enmiſly language is unlulerſtood. But the nice- 
ties of Englith pronunciation he cannot acquire, without | 


_ well. It is however to be hoped, that in, the next 
century this will not be fo difficult. From the attention 
that has of late been paid to. the ſtudy. of the Lngiuin 
tongue, the Scots have greatly improved both their pro- 
nunciation and their ſtyle within theſe laſt thirty years. 


writc 
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wrüte ſeriouſly, is now impoſſible; ſuch is 
the effect of mean expreſſions applied to an 
important ſubject: ſo that if a Scotch mer- 
chant, or man of buſineſs, were to write to 
his countryman in his native dialect, the o- 
ther would conclude that he was in jeſt: 
Not that this language is naturally more ri- 
diculous than others. While ſpoken and 
written at the court of Scotland, and by 
the moſt polite perſons in the kingdom, it 
had all the dignity that any other tongue, e- 
qually ſcanty and uncultivated, could poſ- 
ſeſs; and was a dialect of Englith, as the 
Dutch is of German, or the Portugueſe of 
Spaniſh; that is, it was a language derived 
. and like another, but ſubject to its own 
laws, and regulated by the practice of thoſe 
who writ and ſpoke 1t, But, for more than 
half a century paſt, it has, even by the 
Scots themſelves, been conſidered: as the di- 
alect of the vulgar; the learned and polite 
having,. for the moft part, adopted the Eng- 
liſh in its ſtead ; a preference juſtly due to 
the ſuperior genius of that noble language, 
and the natural effect of the preſent civil 
conſtitution of Great Britain. And now, in 
Scotland, there is no ſuch thing as a ſand- 
ard of che native tongue; nothing paſſes for 
good language, but what is believed to be 
Engliſh; every county thinks its own ſpeech 
preferable to its neighbour's, without enter- 
e any partiality for that of the chief 
tun: and the populace of Edinburgh ſpeak 


A 


of Scotland, the language would appear on- 


its merit, and with a ſtrong national partia- 
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a dialect not more intelligible, nor leſs diſ- 
agreeable, to a native of Buchan, than the 
dialect of Buchan is to a native of Edin- 
21S 

The greater part of Ramſay's Gentle Shep« 

rd is written in a broad Scotch dial, 
The ſentiments of that piece are natural, the 
circumſtances intereſting ; the characters well 
drawn, well diſtinguiſhed, and well con- 
waſted; and the fable has more probability 
than any. other - paſtoral drama - I am ac- 
quainted with. To an Engliſhman, who 
had never converſed with the common people 


ly antiquated, obſcure, or unintelligible; but 
to a Scotchman who thoroughly underſtands 
it, and is aware of its vulgarity, it appears 
ludicrous ; from the contraſt between meanne/; 
of phraſe, and dignity or. ſeriouſneſs of ſenti- 
ment. This gives a farcical air even to the 
moſt alfecting parts of the poem; and occa- 
ſions an impropriety of à peculiar kind, 
which is very obſervable in the repreſenta- 
tion. And accordingly, this play, with all 


RAS... os F . , ̃ ꝶůͥqęf ox: awia”' 


lity in its favour, has never given general {a- 
tis faction upon the ſtage. 

I have finiſhed a pretty full enumeration 
of examples; but am very far from ſuppo— 
ſing it ſo complete, as to exhibit every ſpe- 
cies of ludicrous abſurdity. Nor am I cer- 
tain, that the reader will be pleaſed with my 


arrangement, or even admit that all my c 
amples 
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l. f. 
i amples have the ludicrous character. But 
15 light 1 inaccuracies, in an inquiry ſo little con- 
* WL need, with practice, will perhaps be over- 
* looked as not very material; eſpecially when 

it is conſidered, that the ſab; ect, though fa- 
Pe. miliar, 1s both copious and 4 RPA and tho 
FG frequently ſpoken of by philoſophers 1 in ge- 
7 neral terms, has never before been attempt- 
ell ed, ſo far as I know, in the way of induction. 
F At any rate, it will appear from what has 
been 12 id, that the theory here adopted is 
rel plauſi ble at leaſt; and that the philoſophy 
ho 

of Laughter is not wholly unſuſceptible of 

ple method. And they who may think fit to 
2” WW znuſe' themſelves at any time with this ſpe- 
c culation, whatever ſtreſs they may lay upon 
215 my reaſoning, will perhaps find their account 
"> Win my collection of examples. And, provi- 
% dd they ſubſtitute a more perfect theory of 
125 their own in its ſtead, I ſhall not be offend- 


I ed, if by means of theſe very examples they 
ſhould fl 
| {CON of mine. 


? * 
. - i * 


nd out and demonſtrate the 1 Joaper? 
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Limitations. of the. preceding doc- 
trine. Incongruity not Ludicrous, 
I. When cuſtomary and common; 

nor, II. When it excites any 
powerful emotion in the beholder, 
"as, 1. Moral Diſapprobation, 2. In- 
dignation or Diſguſt, 3. Pity, or, 
4. Fear; III. Influence of Good- 
- breeding upon- Laughter; IV. Of 
Similitudes, as connected with this 
e V. e 


Abr ann \ oppoſition of relutidn and con- 
trariety is often diſcernible in thoſe 
g which we call Ludicrous, ſeems now 
to be ſufficiently proved. But does ever) 
ſuch oppoſition or mixture of contrariety and 
relation, of ſuitableneſs and incongruity, f 
likeneſs and diſſimilitude, provoke laughter! 


This requires further diſquiſition. 


I. If an old Greek or Roman were to ric 
from his grave, and ſec the human head and WM . 
ſhoulders overſhadowed. with a vaſt periwig; q 
or were he to contemplate the native hairs of Wi + 

2 8 | 


II, 


118 
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à fine gentleman arranged in the preſent 
form *, part ſtanding erect, as if their owner 
were beſet with hobgoblins, and part by 
means of -greaſe and meal conſolidated into 


| paſte : he could hardly fail to be ſtruck with 
| the appearance; and I queſtion, whether the 


features even of Heraclitus himſelf, or of 
the younger Cato, would not relax a little 
upon. the occaſion. For in this abſurd imi- 
tation of nature, we have likeneſs coupled 
with difliitilitide,” and imaginary grace with 
real deformity, and inconvenience fought af- 
ter with eagerneſs, and at confiderable ex- 


pence. Yet in theſe faſhions they who are ac- 


cuſtomed to them do not perceive any thing 
ridiculous. Nay, were we to ſee a fine lady 
dreſſed according to the mode {till extant in 
ſomie old pictures, with her treſſes all hang- 
ing about her eyes, in diſtinct and equal 
portions, like a bunch of candles, and twiſt- 
ed into a hundred {ſtrange curls, we ſhould 
certainly think her a laughable phenome- 
non; though the ſame object two centurtes 
ago would have been gazed at with admira- 
tion and delight. There are few incongrui- 
ties 17g wet will not reconcile us. f. 
ith * 1 18 Di Dar tee Nax, 
38 M73] Hof ee ; 12 tity he 
* In e 174 | 


+l In the a * ol James the Firſt, when faſhion had 
eonfecrat Pin and Purdbinak a, the hearers of à 
1 were, I doubt not, both attentive 
and ſerious ; as the univerſal prevalence of witticiſm, 

Vor- II. 2 even 
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Nay, ſu wonderfully ductile is the taſte of 
ſome people, that, in the various revolutions 
of faſhion, they find the ſame thing charm. 
ing while in vogue, which when obſolete is 
altogether rightful..—— Incongruity, there- 
fore, in order to be ludicrous, muſt be in 
ſome meaſure uncommon. 

Io this it will be objected, that choſe lu- 
dicrous paſſages in books, that have been 


many times laughed at by the ſame perſon, 
do not en, loſe their e pal 16-4 the fre- 


% Pw # 
1 { 


£15 38 * 0 {Su 


eden on ſolemn occaſions, would atmoſt angihilate! its lu. 
dicrous effect. But it may be doubted, whether any au- 
dienec in Great Britain would now maintain their gra- 


Vity, if they. were to be entertained with ſuch a ſermon, 


as ulton's' Caution for the Credulous ; 5 rom which, for 
che reader's amuſement, I tranſcribe the following pal. 
ſages: *© Here I have undertaken one who hath obe- 


= taten many. A Mac hiavillian, (or rather a matchlej;. 


« villian), one that profeſſeth himſelf to be a Jrieus, 
« When © Rr itideed a fiend. — His greateſt amity is but 
«<< difſembled' eamity; — His Ave threatens a vg; and 


«© therefore Jiten not to his treacherdus Ave, but hear- | 
& ken unto, Sglomon's, Cave 5, and Tons) he ſpeaketh 
ou 


0 favourably, "believe. him not. h I call bin 


„ but a plein Hattkrer; (fof I miean' to deal very plainly 
With him), ſome compare Him to a devil. If he be 
done, theſe Words gf een are a ſpell to expel this 
6 devil. — Hing not my words, to weng my meaning; 

Put the /ins of 


1 go not about” to crucifie the ſons, 
«© men. Some flatter a man for their on private be- 


« nctit; — this man 's heart thou: haſt i in thy pocket; for 
« if thou find i in th purſe to give him ie ys he will 


0 And in his heart to love thee verla ingly. A Can 
tion for the Credulous. By Edw. Subba,” Preacher. quar- 
4a. pp. 44. Aberdeen e whe  Ediubiuegl Tore” 
ed, 1696. 5 
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quent of their appearance. But many cir⸗ 
cumſtanoes concur to perpetuate the agree- 
able effect of thoſe paſſages. We forget them 
in che intervals of reading, and thus they 
often become almoſt new to us: When we 

read them a ſecond or third time, the re- 
membrance of the former emotion may ſerve 
to heighten the preſent; — when we read 


* a 24 * —ö“]]ꝝ? — „ 1 e — — — — e — 


n them in company, or hear them read, our 
1, emotions are enforced by ſympathy; +44 ac: 
» all chis while the wit or humour remains the 


ſame, unimpaired and unaffected by acci- 
dental aſſociations.— Whereas, on the o-. 
ther hand, there are many circumſtances that 
a. tend in time to obliterate, or at leaſt to foft=" 
In, en, what at firſt might ſeem ridiculous in 
modes of, converſation or dreſs. For things: 
5 are not always agreeable or diſagreeable in 
proportion to their intrinſic beauty or defor- 
mity; much will depend on extraneous and 
accidental connections: and, as men Who 
live ina ſociety do daily acquire new compa- 
nions, by whom. their manners are in ſome 
degree tinctured; ſo whatever is driven a- 
bout in the tide of human affairs is daily 
made a part of ſome new ailemblage, and 


11 daily contracts new qualities from thoſe 
Ih things chat chance aſſoclates with it. A vaſt 
for periwig is in itſelf perhaps ſomewhat ridicu- 


lous; but the perfon who wears it may be 
a venerable * character. Theſe two objects, 

being conſtantly united, derive new quali- 
ties from each other : — the wig may at firſt a 
Ie 3 G 2 raiſe l 
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raiſe a ſmile at the expence of the wearer, 
but the > wearer will at laſt render even hls 


wig reſpectable. The fine lady may have a 
thouſand charms, every one of which 1s more 
than ſufficient' to make us fond of the little 
irregularities of her temper, and much more 
to reconcile us to any awkward diſpoſition of 
her Tinglets or apparel. And the fine gen- 
tleman, whole hair in its economy 1o little 


 reſerables that of Milton's Adam “, may be, 
what no ungracefulneſs of ſhape or feature 


will ever expoſe to ridicule, a faithful friend, 
a valiant ſoldier, an agreeable companion, or 


a dutiful fon. —— Our natural love of ſo- 
ciety, the various and ſubſtantial pleaſures 
we derive from that ſource, and our prone- 


neſs to imitation, not to mention the power 
of cuſtom, ſoon reconcile us to the manners 
of thoſe with whom we live; and therefore 
cannot fail to recommend cheir external ap 
pearance. | 

All the nations in a Europe, nd ertidps al 
the nations on earth, are, in ſome particular 
of dreſs or deportment, mutually ridiculous 


to one another; and to the vulgar of each 


nation, or to thoſe who: have never been 
from home, nor converſed with ſtrangers, 


the Pecularites of foreign behaviour are 


14 


*— byleinthan locks" ++ 
Round from his parted forelock manly, hung 
Cluſtering, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. 
 Paradi iſe Loft, book J. 


moſt 
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moſt apt to appear ludicrous. Perſons who, 
by travel or extenſive acquaintanee, are be- 


come familiar with foreign manners, ſee no- 
thing ridiculous in them: and it is there- 
fore reaſonable, that a diſpoſition to laugh at 
the dreſs and geſtures of a ſtranger (pro- 


vided theſe be unaffected on his part) ſhould 


be taken for a mark of ruſticity, as well as 


of ill- nature. Tragedies written in rhime, or 


pronounced in Recitative, may be thought 
ridiculous, When one has ſeen but little of 
them; but it 1s eaſy to give a reaſon why 


they ſhould be highly and ſeriouſly intereſt- 
ing in France and Italy. That cannot be lu- 
dicrous, that muſt, on the contrary, be the 
object of admiration, to which we have been 


accuſtomed to annex ideas of feſtivity and 
leiſure, of beauty and magnificence, which 


we have always heard ſpoken of as a mat- 
ter of univerſal concern, and with which 


from our infancy we have been acquainted. 
May we not, then, ſet it down, as a cha- 
racter of Ludicrous abſurdity, chat it is in 


ſomè degree new and:;furprifing ? Wilticiſms 


that appear to be ſtudied give offence, inſtead 


of entertainment: and nothing ſets off a 
merry tale to ſo great advantage as an un- 
promiſing ſimplicity of ſtyle and manner. 


By virtue of this negative accompliſhment, 
men of moderate talents have been known to 
contribute more to the mirth of the compa- 
ny, than thoſe could ever do, who, with ſu- 


perior powers of genius, were more artful in 


their 


l 
| 
if 
| 
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cheir language, and more animated. j in their 
pronunciation. Conciſeneſs, too, when we 
intend a lau ghable concluſion, is an eſſen- 
tial requiſite in telling a ſtory; nor ſhould 
any man attempt to be diffuſe in humorous 
narrative, but he whoſe wit and eloquence 
are very great. A joke is always the worſe 
for being expected: the longer i it is with- 
held after we are made to look for it, the 
more will its volatile ſpirit loſe by evapo- 
ration. The greateſt maſterpieces in ludi- 
crous writing 5 ule become inſipid, if too 
frequently peruſed ; decies repetita placebit | is 
a character that belongs to few of them : and 
4 believe every admirer of Cervantes and Field- 

would purchaſe at a conſiderable. price 
the pleaſure of reading Tom Jones and Don 
Quixote for the firſt time. It is true, a good 
comedy, well performed, may entertain the 
ſame perſon for many ſucceſſive evenings; 
but cem varieties are always expected, and 
do generally take place, in each new repre- 
ſentation; ahd though the wit and the bu- 
fineſs of every ſcene ſhould come at . laſt to 
be diſtinctly remembered, there will ſtill be 
ſomething in the art of "the. F Shock . 
one e would. wiſh to Tee Che The | 
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fil attire,” originally inclined to reclitude, 
is Tadly 7 perverted, and applied to purpoſes: 
not leis unſuitable to humanity, than dan- 
cing i is to a bear, or a ſword and. ſnuff-box 
to A b Wan He judges of things, not by 


c 12 5 ſtandard, nor as they are in 


themſelves, but as they appear through the 
medium of his own variable and artificial ap- 
petites; ; as the clown is ſaid to have applied 
his candle to the ſun-dial to ſee how the 
night went. He overlooks and loſes real 
good, in order to attain that of which he 
knows not whether it be good, or whether it 
be attainable; like the dog in the fable, lo- 
eng the ſubſtance by catching at a ſhadow.. 
He juſtifies his conduct to his own mind, 

by arguments whereof he ſees the fallacy; 
like the thief endeavouring to enrich himſelf 
by eating out of his own pocket. He, pur- 
1 to take | up and reform, whenever his 
aeg are fully gratified; ke the ruſtic, | 
whole is, to wait Ul the water of 
- river rg HY run by, and then paſs over 
dry-thod.”, He. attempts. what is beyond his 
reach, And is ruined by the attempt; like 
the frog that burſt, by endeavouring to blow 
herſelf up to the ſize. of an ox. —— In a 
word, more blunders and abſurdities, than 
ever the imitators of Eſop aſcribed to the 
beaſts, or Joe Millar to the Scots and Iriſh, 
might” *afi ily be traced out in the conduct of, © 
the wicked r man, And yet _ however it 
_ FN of by its novelty or enormity, 5.9 
y 
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by no means an object of laughter, even to 
hoſe who perceive in it all the abſurdities! 
have ſpecified. We pity, and in ſome caſes 
we abhor, the perpetrator; but our mind 
muſt be depraved like his own, if we laugh 
at him, . | 

But can pity, abhorrence, and rifſibility, 
be excited by the ſame object, and at the ſame 
time? Can the painful paſſions of hatred 
and horror, and the pleaſurable feeling that 
accompanies laughter, exiſt at one and the 
fame inſtant in a well-informed mind? Can 
that amuſe and delight us by its abſurdity, 
which our moral principle, armed with the 
authority of Heaven, declares to be ſhame- 
ful, and worthy of puniſhment? It is im- 
poſſible: emotions, ſo different in their na- 
ture, and ſo unequal in power, cannot dwell 
together; the weaker muſt give place to the 
ſtronger. And which is the weaker? — mo- 
ral diſapprobation, or the ludicrous ſenti- 
ment? Are the pleaſures of wit and hu- 
mour a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the pangs 
of a wounded ſpirit ? Are a jeſt and a ge- 
nerous action equally reſpectable? In aillic- 
tion, in fickneſs, at the hour of death, which 
is the better comforter, an approving con- 
ſcience, or a buffoon ? — the remembrance of 
a well-ſpent life, or of our connections with 
a witty ſociety ? — The glow-worm and the 
ſun are not leſs ſuſceptible of compariſon. 
It would ſeem then, that thoſe abſurditics in 
ourſelves or others, which provoke the dif- 

| approbation 
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approbation of the moral faculty, cannot be 
ludicrous ; becauſe in a found mind they 
give riſe to emotions inconſiſtent with, and 
far more powerful than, that whereof laugh- 
ter is the outward indication. 

But what do you ſay of thoſe Comedies and 
Satires, which put us out of conceit with our 
vices, by expoling them to laughter? Such 
performances, ſurely cannot be all unnatu- 
ral; and if they are not, may not vice be 
made a ludicrous object? — Our follies, and 
vices of leſs enormity, may, I grant, be ex- 
hibited in very laughable colours; and if we 
can be prevailed on to ſee them in a r:d:cu- 
lous light, that is, both to /augh of and to 
deſpiſe them, our reformation may be preſu- 
| med to be in ſome forwardneſs: and hence 

the utility of ridicule, as an inſtrument of 
moral culture. — But if we only laugh at our 
taults, without de/pi/ong them, that is, if they 
appear ludicrous only, and not ridiculous, it is 
to be feared, that we ſhall be more inclined 
to love than to hate them : and hence the 
imperfection of thoſe writings, in which hu- 
man follies, are made the ſubject of mere 
pleaſantry and amuſement. — I cannot ad- 
mit, that to a ſound mind undiſguiſed im- 
morality can ever ceaſe to be diſguſtful; tho' 
| allow, that the guilty perſon may poſſeſs 
qualities ſufficient to render him agrecavle 
upon the whole. This indeed happens too 
often in life; and it is this that makes bad 
company ſc fatally enſnaring. This too, the 
Vol. II. 3 H Comic 
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pera, are dangerous plays no doubt, and 


how many ftrange things may. be affected by 


Comic Mule, laying aſide the character gf 
a moraliſt, and aſſuming that of a pimp, haz 
too often introduced upon the ſtage. But, 
however profligate a poet may be, we are 
not to ſuppoſe, that downright wackedneſs 

can ever in itſelf be a laughable object to any 
decent aſſembly of rational beings. The Pr. 
voted Mie, the O!d Bachelor, the Beggar's G- 


icandaloully immoral ; but it is the wit and 
the humour, not the villany, of Brute, Be- 
mour, and Macheath, that makes the au— 
dience merry; and Vanburgh, Congreve, 
and Gay, are blameable, not becauſe they 
have made beaſtlineſs, robbery, lying, and 
adultery, ludicrous, (for that 1 believe was 
not in their power), but becauſe they adorn 
their reſpective reprobates with engaging 
qualities to feduce others into imitation. — 
But may not criminal adventures be ſo di- 
guiſed and miſrepreſented, as to extort 4 
mile even from a man of good principles! 
[his may be, no doubt; for, as the forms 
of falſchood are infinite, it is not eaſy to {ay, 
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eee While the moral facult; 
15 inactive or neuter, the ludicrous ſentiment 
may operate; but to have a juſt ſenſe of the 
enormity of a crime, and at the ſame time 
to laugh at it, ſeems impoſſible, or at leat! 
unnatural: — and therefore, we may venture 
to repeat, that moral diſapprobation is a 
more powerful emotion than laughter; and 

conſequently, 
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conſequently, that both, as their natures are 
inconſiſtent, cannot at the ſame time prevail 
in a well- informed mind. They are fools 
* who laugh at ſin;“ — and, whatever may 

be the practice of profligates, or of good 
men under the influence of a temporary in- 
fatuation, the common feelings of mankind 
do not warrant ſo groſs an impropriety. 

As to Satire, we mult obferve, that it is of 
two forts, the Comic and the Serious ; that 
human foibles are the proper objects of the 
former, and vices and crimes of the latter; 
and that it ought to be the aim of the ſatiriſt 
to make thoſe ridiculous, and theſe deteſt- 
able. I know not how 1t comes to paſs, that 
the Comic Satire {ſhould be ſo much in 
vogue; but I find that the generality of cri- 
tics are all for the moderation and {ſmiling 
graces of the courtly Horace, and exclaim 
againſt the vehemence and vindictive zeal of 
the unmannerly Juvenal. They may as well 
blame Sophocles for not adopting the ſtyle 
of Ariſtophanes, and inſiſt that Cicero ſhould 
have arraigned” Verres in the language of A- 
nacreon. Nor do Horace and Juvenal admit 
of compariſon in this reſpect “; any more 
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Nor indeed in any reſpect. Different in their views, 
and in their ſubjects, they differ no leſs in ſtyle. That 
of Horace (in his ſatires) is indeed ſuperlatively elegant, 
but eaſy, familiar, aud apparently artleſs. The ſtyle of 
Juvenal is elaborate, harmonious, vehement, poctical, 


; 2 i 3 * 
and often ſublime. 
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11 than a chapter of the Tale of a Tub can be 
1 compared with one of the Saturday papers in 
1 the Spectator, Theſe poets had different 
10 views, and took different ſubjects; and there- 
5 N fore it was right that there ſhould be a dif- 
1 ference in their manner of writing. Had ſu- 
by venal made a jeſt of the crimes of his con- 
temporaries, all the world would have called 
him a bad writer and a bad man. And had 
Horace, with the ſeverity of Juvenal, attack- 
ed the impertinence of coxcombs, the pe- 
dantry of the Stoics, the faſtidiouſneſs of lu- 
xury, and the folly of avarice, he would 
have proved himſelf ignorant of the nature 
of things, and even of the meaning of his 
own precept: 


4 Adſit 
ol Regula, peccatis quæ pznas irroget æquas, 
15. Ne ſeutica dignum horribili ſectere flagello *. 


That neither Horace nor Juvenal ever en- 
deavoured to make us laugh at crimes, | 
will not affirm ; but for every indiſcretion 
of this kind they are to be condemned, not 
1 imitated. And this is not the general cha- 
* racter of their ſatire. Horace anghed at the 


1 * Let rules be ſix'd that may our rage contain, 
ut And punith faults with a proportion'd pain : 
And do not flay him, who deſerves alone 


| A whipping for the fault that he has done. 
| Creech. 


follics 


eech. 


ollies 


had died with himſelf) 
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follies and foibles of mankind ; ſo far he 
did well. But Juvenal (if his indecencies 
might, as a moral 
ſatiriſt, be ſaid to have done better. Fired 
with honeſt indignation at the unexampled 
degeneracy of his age; and, diſdaining that 
tameneſs of expreſſion and ſervility of ſen- 
timent, which in ſome caſes are infallible 
marks of a daſtardly ſoul, he dragged Vice 
from the bower of pleaſure and from the 
throne of empire, and exhibited her to the 
world, not in a ludicrous attitude, but in 
her genuine form; a form of ſuch loath- 
ſome uglineſs, and bias diſtortion, as 
cannot be viewed without horror, 

We repeat therefore, that wickedneſs is no 
object of laughter; the diſapprobation of 
conſcience, and the ludicrous ſentiment, be- 
ing emotions inconſiſtent in their nature, and 
very unequal in power. In fact, the latter 
emotion is generally weak, and never ſhould 
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be ſtrong; while the former in every mind 


ought to be, and in every found mind is, the 


moſt powerful principle of the human con- 
ſlitution. 


2. Further: When ſacred things are pro- 


faned by meanneſs of alluſion and language, 


the incongruity will not force a ſmile from a 
well-diſpoſed perſon, except it ſurpriſe him 
in an unguarded moment. I could quote, 
from Blackmore and Rutherford, thoughts 


as incongruous as any that ever dif graced li- 
en, but which are too ſhocking to raiſe 
| any 
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withſtand, he muſt have poſſeſſed a great deal 
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any other emotions than horror and indig- 
nation, From an author far, more reſpectable 
I ſhall give one inſtance, to ſhow how deba- 
ſing it is, even to a great genius, to become 
a flatterer. 


Falſe heroes, made by flattery fo, 
Heaven can ſtrike out, like ſparkles, at a blow; 
But, ere a prince is to perfection brought, 
He colts Omnipotence a ſecond thought : - 
With toil and ſweat, 
With hardening cold and forming heat, 
The Cyclops did their work repeat, 


Before th' impenetrable ſhield was wrought, 
&c. * 


Anger too is generally, while it laſts, a pre- 
ſervative againſt riſible impreſſions; whence 
great laughers are ſuppoſed to be good- -Na- 
tured, While all England laughed at the 
heroes of the Dunciad, Colley. Cibber and his 
brethren were, I dare ſay, perfectly ſerious, 
And if the gravity of Edmund Curll was o- 
vercome by that © account of his. poiſoning,” 
which no hs perſon's. gravity could ever 


of philoſophy or of inſenſibility. Socrates, 
in the Athenian theatre, joining in the laugh 
that Ariſtophanes had raiſed againſt: him, 15 
{ſpoken of = old authors as a ſingular in- 
ſtance of ſelf- command: which I mention, 
not with a view to compare the ſage witt 


* Dryden's Threnodia Auguſtalis. , 
3 the 


le 
pr 
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the bookſeller, but to ſhow, that anger and 
laughter were ſuppoſed to have the ſame in- 
fluence on each other two thouſand years a- 
go; which they are found to have at this 
preſent time. 

3. Even pity alone 1s, for the moſt part, 
of power ſufficient to controul riſibility. To 


| one who could diveſt himſelf of that affec- 


tion, a wooden leg might perhaps appear lu- 
dicrous ; from the ſtriking contraſt of in- 
congruity and ſimilitude; — and in fact we 
find that Butler has made both himſelf and 
his readers merry with an implement of this 
ſort that pertained to the expert Crowdero 
and that Smollet has taken the ſame free- 
dom, for the ſame purpoſe, with his friend 
Lieutenant Hatchway. But he who forgets 
humanity ſo far, as to ſmile at ſuch a me- 
morial of misfortune in a living perſon, will 
be blamed by every good man. We expect, 
becauſe from experience we know it 1s na- 
tural, that pity ſhould prevail over the ludi- 
crous emotion. 

Many a Scotch Preſbyterian (ſays Hut- 
cheſon, in his Neęflections upon Laughter ) 
; has been put to it to preſerve his gravity, 
„ Upon hearing the application of Scripture 
1 made by his countryman Dr Pitcairn, as 
; he obſerved a croud in the ſtreets about 
1 2 maſon, who had fallen along with his 
Z ſcaffold, and was overwhelmed with the 
„ Tuins of the chimney which he had been 

building, and which fell immediately af- 

: e ter 
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works follow them.” — For the honour of 


piety, and ſuch barbarity of inſult, is nd 
object of laughter, but of horror. And! 
confeſs, I ſhould have no good opinion of 
any Preſbyterian, or of any perſon, why 
could find it difficult to preſerve his gravity 
on hearing it told. 


conceal one's fear, one might feign a laugh; 
and any paſſion in extreme may produce a 
ſimilar convulſion: but nobody laughs at 
that which makes him ſeriouſly afraid, how- 
ever incongruous its appearance may be. 
friend of mine dreamed that he ſaw the de- 


a more ridiculous one was never imagincd, 


out uneaſineſs. It is ſtrange, that the com- 
mon people, who are ſo much afraid of tb 
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<< ter the fall of the poor maſon: Bleſſsg 
are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
** they reſt from their labours, and their 


the learned phyſician's memory, I hope the 
ſtory is not true. Such wantonneſs of im- 


4. Fear is a paſſion, which would I think 
on almoſt any occaſion repreſs laughter. To 


vil, and awoke in a great fright. He deſcr- 
bed the phantaſm very minutely ; and gurt 


but, inſtead of laughter, his countenance be- 
trayed every ſymptom of horror; for th: 
dream had made a ſtrong impreſſion, nor 
could he for many months think of it; with- 


devil, ſhould fancy him to be of a ludicrous 
figure, with | horns, a tail, and cloven tech 
united to the human forty, dir Thomas 


Brown, with no little plauſibility, derives 
2 cis 
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this concert from the Rabbins *. But the 
Romans, from their aſcribing unaccount- 
able fear to the agency of Pan, whoſe 1 
ſed figure was the ſame, appear to have been 
poſſeſſed with a ſimilar ſuperſtition, in Whats 
ever way they came by it. Satyrs, how- 
erer, were believed to . merry beings; al- 
ways piping and dancing, and friſking a- 
bout, cracking their jokes, and throwing 
themſelves into antic attitudes; and indeed 
when they are introduced in a picture, they 
generally convey ſomewhat of a ludicrous 
impreſſion, as the ſight of ſuch an animal, 
ſuppoſed to be e e could hardly fail 
to do. 

III. Good-breeding lays many reſtraints 
upon laughter, and upon all other emotions 
that diſplay themſelves externally, And this 


think 
3 1 
ugh; 
luce a 
hs 2 
how- 


ec, A leads me to ſpeak of thoſe refinements in wit 
e de- and humour, which take place in ſociety, 
letcri- according as mankind 1 improve in polite be- 
d ſure haviour. 29 1310 

ned; Lord Froth, in the play called the Double 


Dealer: , and Lord Cheſterfield, in a book 

of letters which ſome rhink might have borne 
the ſame appellation, declaim vehemently a- 
gainſt. laughter: - there is nothing more 


| ( unbecoming a perſon of quality, than to 
of the“ ny | tis ſuch auger thing; every 
icrous 97 

1 tect . Bſeudodoxia Epidemica, book . chap. 21. 
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** body can laugh.” Influenced by a doc- 
trine of ſo high authority, many of my 
readers may, I am afraid, have been inch- 
ned to think hardly of me, for analyſing vul- 
gar witticiſms, . inquiring into the nature 
of a phenomenon, which can no longer ſhow 
its tace in genteel company. And therefore 
it may be proper for me to ſay a word or 
two in defence, firſt of myſelf, and ſecondly 
of my ſubject. 
In behalf of myſelf I can only plead, that 
Laughter, however unfaſhionable, is a real 
and a natural expreſſion of a certain human 
emotion, or inward feeling; and has been fo, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, ever 
ſince the days of Adam; that therefore it 
is as liable to the cognizance of philoſophy, 
as any other, natural fact; and that we are to 
judge of it, rather from its unreſtrained e- 
nergies, than from the, appearances it may 
aſſume under the control of affectation or de- 
licacy. The foot of a Chineſe beauty is whi- 
ter, no doubt, and prettier, than that of a 
Scotch highlander; ; yet I would adviſe thoſe 
who are curious to know the parts and pro- 
portions of that limb, to contemplate the 
clown rather than the lady, To be maſter of 
one's own temper, is a moſt deſirable thing; 
and much more pleaſant it is, to live wit 
ſuch as are ſo, than among thoſe who, with- 
out caution or diſguiſe, ſpeak, and look, and 
act, according to the impulſe of p anon 
but the philoſopher who would a an- 


ger, 
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ger, pride, jealouſy, or any other violent e- 
motion, will do well to take its phenomena 
rather from the latter than from the former. 
juſt ſo, in tracing out the cauſe of laughter, 
[ did: Hot: think it neceſſary or expedient to 
confine my obſervation to thoſe plcaſantries 
which the Sentimental critic would honour 
with a ſimper: it ſuited my purpoſe better 
to attend to examples, which, whether really 
laughed at or no, the generality of mankind 
would acknowledge to be laughable. _ 

That all men are not equally inclined to 
laughter ; and that ſome may be found, who 
rarely indulge in it themſelves, and actually 
diſlike it in others, cannot be denied. But 
they are greatly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe this 
character to be the effect of good- breeding, 
or peculiar to high life. In the cottage you 
will find it, as well as in the drawing room, 
Nor js profuſe laughter peculiar to low lite : 
ir is a weakneſs incident to all ſtations ; 
though I 'believe, that among the wij/er ſort, 

h of clowns and of quality, it may be leſs 
como. 

But tlie preſent i inquiry abe not ſo much 
regard laughter itſelf, as that pleaſurable e- 
motion or ſentiment, whereof laughter 1s the 
outward: ſign, and which may be intenſely 
felt by thoſe who do not laugh art all; even 
485 the perſon who never weeps may yet be 
very tender-hearted. Nay as the kceneſt and 
moſt rational ſorrow is not the molt apt to 


eeprels itlelf in tears; 0 the moſt admi- 
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rable performances in wit and humour are 
not perhaps the moſt laughable; admiration 
being one of thoſe powerful emotions that 
occaſionally engroſs the whole ſoul, and ſuſ- 
pend the exerciſe of its faculties. — And 
therefore, whatever judgement the reader 
may have formed concerning the lawfulneſs, 
expediency, or propriety, of this viſible and 
audible convulſion called Laughter; my ac- 
count of the cauſe of that internal emotion 
which generally gives riſe to it, may be al- 
lowed to be pardonable, if it ſhall be found 
to be juſt. Nor does Lord Cheſterfield, as 
I remember, object to this emotion, nor to a 
ſmile as the outward expreſſion of it, ſo long 
as the ſaid ſmile is not ſuffered to degenerat 
into an open laugh. 

Good- breeding is the art of pleaſing cloſe 
with whom we converſe. Now we cannot 
pleaſe others, if we either thow them what 
is unpleaſing in ourſelves, or give them rea- 
{on to think that we perceive what is un- 
pleaſing in them. Every emotion, therefore, 
that would naturally ariſe from bad qualities 
in us, or from the view of them in others, 
and all thoſe emorions in general which our 
company may think too violent, and cannot 
{ympathiſe with, nor partake in, good- breed- 
ing requires chat we ſuppreſs. . Laughter, 
which is either too profuſe or too obſtrepe- 
rous, is an emotion of this kind: and there- 
fore, a man of breeding will be careful not 
to laugh much longer, or much r- oe 

others; 
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others; nor to laugh at all, except where it 
is probable, that the jeſt may be equally re- Kel 
liſhed by the company. — Theſe, and other bl 
reſtraints peculiar to poliſhed life, have, by 
ſome writers, been repreſented as productive I 
of fraud, hypocriſy, and a thouſand other | 
crimes, from which the honeſt, open, un- 1 
deſigning ſavage is ſuppoſed to be entirely 1m 
free. But, were this a fit place for ſtating ney 
the compariſon, we could eafily prove, that 
the reſtraints of good-breeding render ſocie- a 
ty comfortable, and, by ſuppreſſing the out- ml 
ward energy of intemperate paſſions, tend #: 
not a little to ſuppreſs thoſe paſſions them- 100 
ſelves: while the unbridled liberty of ſavage bY 
life gives full play to every turbulent emo- | 
tion, keeps the mind in continual uproar, 
and diſqualifies it for thoſe improvements : 
and calm delights, that reſult from the exer- py 
ciſe of the rational and moral faculties. 1 
But to return. The more we are accu- 
ſtomed to any ſet of objects, the greater de- 
licacy of dafcernment we acquire in com- 
paring them together, and eſtimating theit 
degree of excellence. By ſtudying many 
pictures one may become a judge of paint- 
ing; by attending to the ornaments and 
proportions of many buildings, one acquires 
a taſte in architecture; by practiſing mulic, 
we improve our ſenſe of harmony; by read- 
ing many poems, we learn to diſtinguiſh the 
good from the bad; In like manner, by be- 
ng converſant i in works of wit and humour, 
and 
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and by joining in polite converſation, we re. 
fine our taſte in ridicule, and come to un- 
dervalue thoſe homeher jokes that entertain 
the vulgar. Whar improves individuals will 
in time improve nations. Plautus abounds 
in pleaſantries that were the delight of his 
own and of the following age, but which, at 
the diſtance of one hundred and fifty years, 
Horace ſcruples not to cenſure for their in- 
urbanity . And we find not a few even in 
Shakeſpeare (notwithſtanding the great ſu- 
Peril of his genius) at which a critic of 
theſe days would be leſs inclined to laugh, 
than to ſhake his head. Nay in the time 
of Charles the Second, many things paſſed 
upon the Engliſh ſtage for excellent humour, 
which would now be 1ntolerable. — And thus 
it is, that we are enabled to judge of the po- 
liteneſs of nations, from the delicacy of their 
Comic writers; and of the breeding and li- 
terature of individual men, from their turn 
of humour, from their favourite jokes and 
ſtories, and from the very ſound, duration, 
and frequency, of their laughter. 

The converſation of the common people, 
though not ſo ſmooth,” nor ſo pleaſing, as 
that of the better ſort, has more of the wild- 
neſs and ſtrong expreſſion of nature. The 
common people ſpeak and look what they 
think, bluſter and threaten when they are 
angry, aflect no ſympathies which they do 


* Hor, Ar. Par verl. 270,—27 5. 
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not feel, and when offended are at no pains 
to conceal their diſlatisfaction. They laugh 
when | they perceive any thing ludicrous, 

without much deference to the ſentimenrs of 
their, company ; and, having little relith for 
delicate humour, becauſe they have been 
but little uſed to it, they amuſe themſelves 
with ſuch plea ſantry as in the higher ranks 
of life would offend by its homelineſs. Yet 
may it be ludicrous notwithſtanding ? as 
thoſe paſſions in a clown or ſavage may be 
natural, which in the polite world men are 
very careful to ſuppreſs. 

IV. Tropes and Figures introduce into ſe- 
rious writing a variety of diſproportionate i- 
mages; . which, however, do not provoke 
laughter, when they are 1⁰ contrived as to 
raiſe {ome other emotion of greater autho- 


from every ſpecies of trope and figure, is not 
neceſſary, and would be tedious. 1 ſhall 


Compariſon ; which is a very common fi- 
gure, and contributes, more perhaps than 
any other, to render language emphatical, 
pictureſque, and affecting to the fancy. _ 

Every Similitude implies two things; the 
idea to be iluſtrated, which I call the Princi= 
pal idea; and the object alluded to, for the 
Purpoſe of illuſtration. Now if Between theſe 
two there be a conſiderable inequality; if 
the one be mean and the other dignified, ar 
if the one be of much greater diznity than 


the 


rity, To uſtrate this by examples taken 


confine my remarks to the Similitude oF 
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the other; there may be reaſon to ap rehend 


(fappoling our theory juſt) that, by their ap- ly 
pearing in one aſſemblage, a mixture of re. ve 
lation and contrariety may be produced, ſus. Ml & 
ficient to render the compariſon ludicrous, * 
— of relation, ariſing from the likeneſs, — gc 
of contrariety, arifing. from the diſpropor- {o 
tion. And that this is often the caſe, we w 
have ſeen already. — But when Homer com- er 
pares a great army to a flight of crane, 2 
Hector to a rock, Ajax to an aſs, and Ulyles 11 
covered with leaves to a hit of live coal ra- 3" 
ked up among embers, the ſimilitudes, for th; 
all their incongruity, are quite ſerious ; at by 
leaſt they , convey no Rifible impreſſion to a lat 
reader of taſte when peruſing the poem. By cal 
attending a little ro this matter, we ſhall per- 99 
haps be able to throw new light” on our ar- of 
gument. ſtr 
Similitudes, nt according t to their con- s 
nection with the preſent weiß erz are diſtin- be 
guiſhable into three claſſes. ” One ſublime ſtr 
or dignified object may be Meier to ano- c 
ther that is more ſublime, or more digni- 155 
fied. 2. An object comparatively mean may We, 
be likened to one that 1s. ſublime. An ob- the 
ject ene ſublime 1 may be eue to ne 
one * * is mean. ay 
If one great or dignified object is liken- ©. 

5 to another that is greater or more digni- 

fied, as when Homer compares Achilles in 
arms to the moon, to a comet, to the ſun, \ 
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and to a god * our admiration is evident- 
ly heightened, and the principal idea impro- 
1033. by the compariſon. But that which we 
greatly admire we ſeldom laugh at in any 
circumſtances, and perhaps never, when, to- 
gether with admiration, it infuſes into the 
ſoul that ſweet and elevating aſtoniſhment 
which attends the perception of thoſe objects 
or ideas that we denominate ſublime. The 
emotion inſpired by the view of ſublimiry 
is alſo in ite more Ant than that which 
gives riſe to laughter; at leaſt in all minds 
that are not weak by nature, nor depraved 
by habit. No perſon of a ſound mind ever 
laughed the firſt time he raiſed his eyes to 
contemplate the inſide of St Paul's cupola : 
nor, in performing any of the ſolemn offices 
of his function, would a judge, a magi- 
ſtrate, or a clergyman, be excuſed, if he were 
to give way to laughter. In vain would he 
plead, that his mind was at that moment 
ſtruck with a ludicrous conceit, or with the 
recollection of a merry ſtory: we ſhould ſay, 
that thoughts of a igher nature ought to 
haye reſtrained him; — an idea which would 
19 occur to us, if we were not conſcious of 
natural ſubordination of the riſible pro- 
penſity. An object not abſolutely mean 
Is rendered ſublime 1 in ſome degree, by ailo- 
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ciation with a ſublime idea. A Pibroch * 
which in every other country would appear a 
jumble of unmeaning ſounds, may commu- 
nicate ſublime impreſſions to a highlander of 
Scotland; not ſo much becauſe he under- 
ſtands its modulation, as becauſe it conveys 
to his mind the elevating ideas of danger, 
and courage, and armies, and military ſer- 
vice. And let me take this opportunity to 
obſerve, that, in like manner, a thing not lu- 
dierous in itſelf may occaſion laughter, when 
it conveys to the mind any ludicrous idea 
related to it by cuſtom, or by any other aſſo- 
ciating principle. It can hardly be ſaid, that 
the braying of an aſs is in irſelf more Judi⸗ 
crous (though perhaps 3 it may be more diſſo- 
nant) than the neigh of a horſe; yet one 
may be inclined to ſimile when. one hears it, 
by its bringing to mind the other walities 
of that Hugg anion. with which th a 


— 


* "A Pibrockis : a 5 of tune HITS x I dish. i 0 
the highlands and weſtern iſles of Scotland. It is per- 
formed on a bagpipe, and differs totally from all other 
muſic. Its rhythm is ſo irregular, and its notes, eſpe- 
cially in the quick mbwement, ſo mixed and huddled to- 
gether, that a ſtranger finds it almoſt impoſſible to recou- 
cile his ear to it, ſo as to perceive its modulation, Some 
of theſe Pibrochs, being intended to repreſent a battle, 
begin with a grave motion reſembling à march; then gra» 
dually quicken into the onſet; run off; with noiſy con- 
fuſion, and turbulent rapidity, to imitate the conflict and 
purſuit z then ſwell into a few flourithes- of triumphant 
joy; and perhaps cloſe with the wild and flow wailing 
of a funeral proceſſion. e 


of 
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of both ancient and modern times have 
oft en Wade themſelves merry. And hence 
it 18, that men of lively fancy, eſpecially if 
they have been accuſtomed to attend to the 
laughable ſide of things, are apt to ſmile ar 
that in which others neither perceive, nor 
can imagine any thing ridiculous, 
2. An object comparatively mean is often 
likened to one that is ſublime: in which caſe 
it may require great addreſs in the poet to 
maintain the majeſty of Epic or Didactic 
compoſition. Similitudes of this kind, if 
very diſproportionate, are not to be hazard- 
ed, "while the principal idea retains its pri- 
mitive meanneſs. The poet muſt firſt em- 
ploy e all His powers of harmony and lan- 
guage, to adorn and dignify it, by intereſt- 
in he affections of his reader: : a branch 
of the poetic art, which, as I have elſewhere 
bleed „ Is univerſal in its application, 
and may give life and pathos to mere de- 
ſeriptions of external nature, as well as to 
the moſt ſublime efforts of the Epic or Tragic 
e 71 
In the art of conferring dignity upon ob- 
jects comparatively mean, Virgil excels all 
poets whatever. By a tenderneſs of ſentiment 
irreſiſtibly captivating; by a perpetual ſe- 
ries of the moſt pleating, pictureſque, and 
romantic imagery ; by the moſt affecting di- 


by Eſfay on Poetry and Muſic, part 1. chap. 3. 
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greſſions; and by a propriety, beauty, and 
ſweetneſs of language, peculiar to himſelf, 
and unattainable by all others; he makes ki 
way to the heart of his readers, whatever be 
the ſubjet: and ſo prepares them for allu- 
ſions and ſimilitudes, which in the hand of 
an ordinary poet might appear even ridicu- 
louſly inadequate; but which, by his ma- 
nagement, give an *air of grandeur to the 
meaneſt things deſcribed in his divine Geor- 
gic. The very mouſe that undermines the 
threſhing-floor, he renders an animal of im- 
portance. For his bees we are intereſted, as 
for a commonwealth of reaſonable creatures, 
He compares them in one place to the Cy- 
clops forging thunder. Vet, inadequate and 
even ludicrous as the compariſon mult ap- 
pear when it is thus mentioned, it has no 
ſuch effect as it appears in the poem. The 
reader is already ſo prepoſſeſſed and elevated 
with thoſe ideas of dignity that adorn the 
ſubject, that he is more diſpoſed to admire, 
than to laugh or cavil. 

Mr John Philips had a happy talent in the 
Mock-Heroic, but was not equally fortunate 
in ſerious poetry. In his Cyder, he endea- 
vours, in imitation of Virgil, to raiſe” the 
ſubject by ſublime alluſions; but is apt to 
bring them in too abruptly, and before he 
has given ſufficient importance to the princi- 
pal idea, Nor has he any pretenſions to that 
iweetneſs and melody of ſtyle, which into- 
xicate the readers of the Mantuan poet, and 

prepare 
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prepare them for any impreſſion he is plea- 
ſec to convey... And hence the language of 
Philips often takes the appearance of bom- 
baſt; and ſome of his compariſons, inſtead 
of rarfmg admiration by their greatneſs, tend 


rather to e a {mule by their incon- 


. 


1 The apple? s outward form 
Delettable the witleſs ſwain beguiles, 


Till, with a writhen mouth and ſpattering noiſe, 


He Rates the bitter morſel, and rejects 


Difſreliſh'd. Not with leſs ſurpriſe, than when 
Embattled troops with flowing banners paſs 


Through flowery meads delighted, nor diſtruſt 
-- The ſuiling ſurface; whilſt the cavern'd ground, 


With grain incentive ſtored, by ſudden blaze 


Burſts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
. In fiery whirls; full of victorious thoughts, 
1 Torn. and diſmember d, they aloft expire. 


Had bby , to dignify this ſurpriſe by 
a magnificent alluſion, he would not have 
degraded the principal idea by low images, 


{lik thoſe ſignified by the words writhen 
e 1 98, ee noſe ) ; 


but would 
The w written mouth ſeems to be an alluſion to 
ben wing 


At ſapor indicium faciet manifeſtus, et ora 
Triſtia tentantum ſenſu forquebit amaror. 
5 5 1 7 | : Georg. ii. 247. 


— but it is to a dert of Virgil, where ſimplicity is 


more ſtudicd than elevation. 


80310 


have 
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have employed all his art to raiſe it to ſuch 
elevation as might make the diſproportionate 
greatneſs of the object alluded to leſs obſer- 
vable *. Thomſon has 1mitated Virgil', 
manner with much better fkill, in that beau- 
tiful paſſage of his Autumn F, too long for a 
quotation, where he compares a hive of bees 
ſuffocated with brimſtone to a city ſwallowed 
up by an earthquake. 5 

In the Mock-Epic, where ridicule is often 
raiſed by exaggerating ſimilitudes, care is ta- 
ken to introduce the pompous compariſon, 
while the principal idea appears in all its 
native inſignificance; and ſometimes the ri- 
dicule is heightened by a daſh of bombaſt, or 
by la trifling circumſtance unexpectedly in- 
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In the third Georgic, Virgil, ſpeaking of the method 
of training ſteers to: the plough and Waggon, is at pains 
to dignity the ſubject by T | | 
are appolite, and not at all too lofty for the occaſion... 


Tu quos ad fuditm atque uſum formibis agreſtem © + 
Jam vitulos hortare, viamque inſiſte domandj, 
Dum faciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis ætas, &c. 
Dryden, in his tranſlation, wants to riſe to higher ele- 
ance by means of bolder Hgures, Which, however, being 
ill-choſen and ill- prepared, give a ludicrous air to the 
whole paſſage. He ſpeaks of ſending” the calf to ſcboll 
of. forming his mind with moral 'precepts, and inftruct- 
ing him in huſbandry, , before he is perverted by bad ex- 
ample. SST ee Yb | 


+ Autumn, verſ. 1170. 


troduced 


egant language; but his figures 


troghaced, inthe middle of affected ſolemnity. 
. But, in jndging of ſimilitudes in all ſerious 


for two things may reſemble each other in 
one particular, which in all others are very 

unlike; and therefore a ſimilitude may, to 
an inattentive reader, appear incongruous, 
which is really proper and adequate. Thoſe 
critics who blame Virgil for the ſimile of the 


conſider, that, though there be no reſem- 
blance between a bee and a huge one- eyed 
giant, in the ſize and frame of their bodies, 
and as little between their reſpective em- 
ployments and manufactures, there may, 
however, be a reſemblance between them 
in other things. The cyclops are eager to 
have the thunderbolt forged; the bees may 
be as eager in their way to fill their cells with 
honey: — the art of thunder-making em- 
ploys a number of hands, each of whom has 
his particular department; and this alſo 
holds true of bees employed in the buſineſs 
of the hive. Now it is on account of their 
lmilarity in theſe two reſpects *, that the 
poet compares them; and in theſe two re- 
ſpects they certainly may be compared. But 
| allow, t t. in ſerious writing, a ſimilitude 
of this kind ought not to be attempted, but 
by an author of the very firſt rank; and 


See Virg. Geor. iv. 176. 


therefore, 
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writing, it is neceſſary to attend to the point 
of lkeneſs on which the compariſon turns: 


Cyclops above mentioned, would do well to 
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therefore, though I vindicate Virgil, I think 


it extremely hazardous to imitate him, 
And I am aware of the truth of part of the 
following remark of Pope, which 1 quote at 
length, (though ſome expreſſions in it do not 
perfectly coincide with the foregoing reaſon- 
ings), becauſe it ſeems to me to throw light 
on the preſent ſubject. ** The ule of the 
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grand ſtyle on little ſubjects is not only 
ludicrous, but a ſort of tranſgreſſion a- 
gainſt the rules of proportion and me- 
chanics: it is uſing a vaſt force to lift a 
feather, I believe it will be found a juſt 
obſervation, that the low actions of life 
cannot be put into a figurative ſtyle with- 
out being ridiculous; but things natural 
can. Metaphors raiſe the latter into dig- 
nity, as we ſee in the Georgics ; but 
throw the former into ridicule, as 1n the 
Lutrin. I think this may very well be ac- 
counted for: laughter implies cenſure; 
inanimate and irrational beings are not ob- 


jects of cenſure; and therefore they may 


be elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no 
ridicule follows: but when rational be- 
ings are repreſented above their real cha- 
racter, it becomes ridiculous in art, be- 
cauſe it is vitious in morality. The bees 
in Virgil, were they rational beings, would 
be ridiculous by having their actions and 
manners repreſented on a level with crea- 


tures ſo ſuperior as men; ſince it would 
2 „ imph 
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imply folly or pride, which are the proper 
A. „ tier] ridicule *.“ 

J. Afimilitude may imply an incongruous 
a lemblage, when an object comparatively 
ſublime is likened to one that is mean. Ho- 
mer and Virgil compare heroes, not only to 
beaſts, but even to things inanimate, with- 
out raiſing a ſmile by the contraſt. And the 
reaſon, as given already, is, that in theſe ſi- 
militudes there is ſomething which either 
takes off our attention from the incongruity, 
or raiſes within us an emotion more Powerful 
than this of laughter. 

Firſt, the quality that occaſions the com- 
pariſon may be in both objects ſo adequate, 
o ſimilar, and fo ſtriking, as to take off our 
attention from the incongruity of the aſſem- 
blage, or even to remove from the compari- 
ſon, When attentively conſidered, every in- 
congrubus appearance. Had Homer likenect 
paris to a horſe, becauſe he was good- na- 
türed and docile; Ajax to an aſs, becauſe he 
Was dul; and Achilles to a lion, becauſe of 
lis hong yellow hair; the alluſions would 
probably have been lud: icrous. But he likens 
Paris to a pampered horſe , becauſe of his 
wantonneſs, ſwiftneſs, and luxurious life; 
Ajax to an al F, becauſe he is ſaid to have 
been as Wach ov; rnd to the aſſault cf the 


1 Nope $ Poleleript to che Dine, 


* 


+ Iliad, vi. I 2 Uiad, xi. 
Vor. II. 211 Trojans, 
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children; and Achilles to a lion *, on ac- 
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Trojans, as that animal is to the blows of 


count of his ſtrength, fierceneſs, and impe- 
tuoſity. Hector he compares to a rock tum. 
bling from the top of a mountain F, becauſe 
while he moved he was irreſiſtible, and when 
he ſtopped immoveable; qualities not more 
conſpicuous in the hero, than in the ſtone, 
Milton likens Satan to a whale 4; not be— 
cauſe the one ſpouts ſalt water, as the other 
is vulgarly ſuppoſed to breathe out ſulphu- 
reous fire, but becauſe of his enormous ſize 
and, to leſſen the incongruity, if any ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to remain, the poet is at great 
pains to raiſe our idea of the whale's mag- 
nitude: 


Him haply ſlumbering on the Norway foam 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night- founder'd ſkiff 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rhind, 

Moors by his ſide. 


But, ſecondly, it may happen, even in the 
higher poetry, that the compared qualities 
{hall preſent an incongruous aſlociation, to 
the diſadvantage of the principal idea. In 
this caſe, as there is an oppoſition, of great- 
neſs in the principal idea, and meannels in 
the object alluded to, it will be ſomewhat 


* Iliad, xx. + Thad, xiii; 


+ Par. Loſt, book 1. 


difficult 
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difficult to maintain true Epic dignity. It i! 
may, however, be done, by blending with the pl 
| deſcription of the mean object ſome intereſt- 1 
ing circumſtance, to take off the attention 
from the incongruity, and fix it on ſome- \ 
thing important or ſerious. Ulyſſes, going 
to ſleep, covered over with leaves, after ſwim- 1 
ming out naked from a ſhipwreck, is com- 
pared by Homer to a bit of live coal pre- 
ſerved by a peaſant in a heap of embers: 


As ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 
Remote from neighbours, in a foreſt wide, 
Studious to ſave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd preſerves the ſeeds of fire ; 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lies, 

Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumber on his eyes *. 


This fimile, when we attend to the point 
of likeneſs, will be found to have ſufficient 1 
propriety; the reſemblance being obvious, 
between a man almoſt deprived of hfe, and 
| a brand almoſt extinguiſhed; between the 
foliage that defends Ulyſſes from cold, and 
probably from death, during rhe night, and 
the embers that keep alive the ſeeds of fire : 
yet if dreſſed up by a genius like Butler, it 
might aſſume a ludicrous appearance, from 
the difproportionate nature of the things 
compared. But Homer, with great dehcacy, 
draws off the reader's attention to the pea- 
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fant's ſolitary dwelling on the extremity of 

a frontier, where he had no neighbours to 
aflif him in renewing his fire, if by any ac- 
cident it ſhould go out. The poet is leſs 
delicate on another occaſion, when he likens 
the ſame hero, toſſing in his bed, and ſleep- 
leſs through deſire to be avenged on the 
plunderers of his houſehold, to a man em- 
ployed “ in broiling on a great fire a ſtomach 
full of fat and blood, and often turning 
it, becauſe he is impatient to have it roaſl- 
« ed *. This image is unpleaſing and de- 
ſpicable; and the compariſon muſt appear 
ridiculous to a modern reader: — though 
Boileau pleads, that the viand here mention- 
ed was eſteemed a great delicacy by the an- 
cients; though Euſtathius ſeems to think, 
that a low ſimilitude might in this place very 
well {uit the beggarly condition of Ulyſſes; 
and though, in the opinion of Monſ. Dacier, 
the bag ſtuffed with fat and blood might, in 
Homer's days, convey a religious, and con— 
ſequently an important, idea. 

When the object alluded to is pleaſing in 
icſelf, and the deſcription elegant, we are apt 
to overlook the incongruity of a fimilitude, 
even where the diſproportion 15 very great; 
the ludicrous emotion being as it were ſup- 

relled by our admiration of the poetry, 0! 
the littleneſs of the object compenſated by its 
beauty. That famous 7 ige in Virgil, 


1. 


* Ol. XX. 
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where Amata, roaming up and down, from 
the agitation of her mind, and the impulſe 
of a demon, 1s compared to a top whipped 
about by boys, has been called fuſtian by 
ſome critics, and burleſque by others *. In 
my opinion it is neither. The propriety in 
point of likeneſs is undeniable. The object 
alluded to, though in itſelf void of dignity, 
is however pleaſing; and receives elevation 


Demetrius Phalereus obſerves, that Elegance of 
e language, by exciting admiration, makes the ridiculous 
« diſappearz” and adds, that to expreſs a ludicrous 
&« ſentiment in fine language is like drefling an ape in fine 
«© cloaths. The words of Sappho, (continues he), when 
«© Beauty is her theme, are ſweet and beautiful; as in 
t her poems on Love, on Air, and on the Halcyon. 
Indeed all the beauties of language, and ſome of them 
« of her own invention, are interwoven with Sappho's 
poetry. But the Ruſtic Bridegroom, and the Porter 
« at the Wedding, ſhe has ridiculed in a different ſtyle 
« uſing very mean expreſſions, and a choice of words 


& leſs ſuitable to poetry than to proſe.” Demet. Phal. 


\ 166. 167. 168. An ape dreſſed in fine cloaths does 
not ceaſe to be ludicrous: and in the Mock-Heroic poem, 
where the ſubject is contemptible or mean, great elegance, 
or even magnificence, of diction, may heighten the ridi- 
cule; of which, the Lutrin, the Dunciad, the Rape ot 
the Lock, and the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, abound 
in examples. But it is probable, that Demetrius is 
here ſpeaking of Burle/que, and that Sappho's poem on 
the wedding was of that character; — ſomething perhaps 
reſembling the Ballad, ſaid to be written by James I. King 
of Scotland, and commonly known by the name of Chri/t's 
Kirk on the Green, And it is true, that in Burleſque wri- 
ting, as diſtinguiſhed from the Mck-Heroic, vulgarity of 
expreſſion is almoſt indiſpenſable. See above, chap. 2. 
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from the poetry, which is finiſhed in Virgil 
beſt manner, and 1s indeed highly pictureſque, 
and very beautiful *, 

What has been ſaid on the ſubject of Simi- 
litudes, when applied to the preſent purpoſe, 
amounts to this: Incongruity does not ap- 
** pear ludicrous, when it is fo qualified, or 
„ circumſtanced, as to raiſe in the mind 
** ſome emotion more powerful than that of 
* Laughter.” 

V. If, then, it be aſked, WHAT 1s 
THAT QUALITY IN THINGS, WHICH 
MAKES THEM PROVOKE THAT PLEASING 
EMOTION OR SENTIMENT WHEREOF 
LAUGHTER IS THE EXTERNAL SIGN? I 
anſwer, IT IS AN UNCOMMON MIXTURE OF 
RELATION AND CONTRARIETY, EXHIBIT=- 
ED, OR SUPPOSED TO BE UNITED, IN THE 
SAME ASSEMBLAGE, If again it be aſked, 
WHETHER SUCH A MIXTURE WILL AI- 
WAYS PROVOKE LAUGHTER? ,my anſwer 
is, IT WILL ALWAYS, OR FOR THE MOST 
PART, EXCITE THE RISIBLE EMOTION, 
UNLESS WHEN THE PERCEPTION OF IT 
IS ATTENDED WITH SOME OTHER EM0- 
TION OF GREATER AUTHORITY. 


* Ceu quondam torto volitans fub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum, 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis : ſtupet inſcia ſupra 

Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum. 
Dant animos plagæ, c. Eneid, vii. 378. 


It 


rr, ,. 
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It cannot be expected, that I ſhould give 
a complete liſt of thoſe emotions that do 
commonly, in a ſound mind, bear down this 
Indicrous emotion. Several of them have 
been ſpecified 1n the courſe of this inquiry. 
We have ſeen, from the examples given, that 
moral diſapprobation, pity, fear, diſguſt, 
admiration, are among the number ; to 
which every perſon, who attends to what 
paſſes in his own mind, may perhaps be able 
to add ſeveral others. 

I am well aware, that the comparative 
ſtrength of our ſeveral emotions 1s not the 
ſame in each individual. In ſome the more 
ſerious affections are 1o prevalent, that the ri- 
ſible diſpoſition operates but ſeldom, and 
with a feeble impulſe : in ſome, the latter 
predominates ſo much, that the others are 
ſcarce able to counteract its energy. It is 
hardly poſſible to arrive at principles fo com- 
prehenſive as to include the peculiarities of 
every individual, Theſe are ſometimes ſo 
inconſiſtent with the general law of the ſpe- 
cies, that they may be conſidered as devia- 
tions from the ordinary courſe of nature. In 
tracing Sentimental Laughter to its firſt princi- 
ples, 1 have examined it, only as it is found 
to operate, for the moſt part, in the genera- 
ity of mankind. 
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CHAP. IV. 


An attempt to account for the ſupe- 


riority of the moderns in Ludi 
crous Writing. 


F ſeems to be generally acknowledged, 
that the moderns are ſuperior to the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, in every ſort of 
Ludicrous Writing. If this be indeed the 


caſe, it is a fact that deſerves the attention 
of thoſe authors who make Wit, or Humour, 


the ſubject of their inquiry; ſince the ſame 
reaſonings that account for this fact muſt 
throw light on the philoſophy of laughter. 
But by thoſe people who argue for argu- 
ment's ſake, probable reaſons might be ur- 
ged, to ſhow, that we are not competent 
judges of the ancient humour, and there- 
fore cannot be certain of the ſuperiority of 
the modern. Were I to defend this fide ot 
the queſtion, the following ſhould be my ar- 
guments. 5 1 ee 
Every thing that gives variety to the 
thoughts, the manners, and employments of 
men, muſt alſo tend to diverſify their con- 
verſations and compoſitions in general, and 
; 2 their 
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their wit and humour in particular. Accor- 
dingly we find, that almoſt every profeſſion 
in life has a turn of humour, as well as of 
thinking and acting, peculiar in ſome degree 
to itſelf, The ſoldier, the ſeaman, the me- 
chanic, the huſbandman, is more amuſed by 
the converſation of people of his own trade, 
than by that of others: and a ſpecies of wit 
ſhall be highly reliſhed in one club or ſocie- 
ty, which in another would be but little at- 
tended to. We need not wonder, then, that 
in the humour of each country there ſhould 
be ſome peculiar character, to the forming 
of which, not only the language and man- 
ners, but even the climate and foil, muſt 
contribute, by giving a peculiar direction to 
the purſuits and thoughts of the inhabitants. 
Nor need we wonder, that each nation ſhould 
be affected moſt agreeably with its own wit 
and humour. For, not to mention the pre- 
judice that one naturally entertains in favour 
of what 1s one's own, a native muſt always 
underſtand, better than foreigners can, the 
relations, contrarieties, and alluſions, implied 


tings of his countrymen. 

Shakeſpeare's humour will never be ade- 
quately reliſhed in France, nor that of Mo- 
liere in England: and tranſlations of ludi— 
crous writings are ſeldom popular, unleſs 
they exhibit ſomething of the manners and 
habits of thinking, as well as the language, 
of the people to whom they are addreſſed. 
PN. . 3 M 1 Echard's 


in what is ludicrous in the ſpeech and wri- 
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Echard's Terence, from having adopted ſuch 
a multitude of our cant phraſes, and prover- 
bial alluſions, 1s perhaps more generally re. 
liſhed in Great Britain, than a more liter] 
and more elegant verſion would have been 
Sancho Panca diverts us more in Motteuxs 
Don Quixote, than in Jervas's Tranſlation, 
or Smollet's; becauſe he has more of the 
Englith clown, and leſs of the Spaniard, in 
the former, than in the latter. And a cer- 
tain French author, to render his Tranſlation 
of Tom Jones more acceptable to his coun- 
trymen, and to clear it of what he fooliſhly 
calls Enghſh phlegm, has greatly abridged 
that incomparable performance, and, in my 
opinion, expunged ſome of the tineſt paſlages; 
thoſe converſation-pieces, I mean, which tend 
more immediately to the elucidation of the 
characters, than to the progreſs of the ſtory, 

May there not, then, in ancient authors, 
be many excellent ſtrokes of wit and humour, 
which we miſapprehend, merely becauſe we 
cannot adequately reliſh ? The dialogues of 
the Socratic philoſophers abound in pleaſan- 
try, which is no doubt entertaining to a mo- 
dern reader, but which does not at all come 
up to thoſe expectations that one would be 
apt to form of it from the high encomiums 
of Cicero, and other ancient critics : and 
may not this be partly imputed to our not 
ſufliciently underſtanding the Socratic dia- 
logues? To us nothing appears more pal 
try in the execution, than the ridicule wh 

; WHICH 


which Ariſtophanes perſecuted Socrates : and 
yet we know, that it operated with wonder- 
ful energy on the Athenians, who, for re- 
finement of taſte, and for wit and humour, 
were diſtinguiſhed among all the nations of 
antiquity. Does not this amount to a pre- 


 W fmption, that we are no competent judges 
of the humour of that profligate comedian? 
6 Let it be remarked, too, that the ſphere 
* Wi noſt favourable to wit and humour is that 
" W which is occupied by the middle and lower 
g ranks of mankind; perſons in high ſtations 
1 being obliged to maintain a reſerve unfriend- 
ly to riſible emotion, and to reduce their be- 
5 haviour to an artificial uniformity, which 
q does indeed anſwer many 1mportant pur- 
e Poſes, but which, for the moſt part, diſqua- 
| lifies them for filling any eminent place in hu- 
' {Wnorous deſeription. Now we are much in 
5 the dark in regard to the manners that pre- 
1 vailed among the Greeks and Romans of the 
of lower fort : and there mult have been, in 
al their ludicrous writings, as there are in ours, 
„ anany nice alluſions ro trifling cuſtoms, to 
Wo the news of the day, and to characters and 
de incidents too inconfiderable to be minded by 
ns che hiſtorian, which none but perſons living 
ache time, and in a particular place, could 
erer comprehend as the writers of thoſe 
5 days had no notion of the modern practice ot 
1 luſtrating their own works with marginal 
h nnotations. Many authors, too, are Joſt; 
< and with them has probably periſhed (as we 
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remarked already) the ludicrous effect of in- 
numerable parodies and turns of expreſſion, 
to be met with in Ariſtophanes, Plautus, Ls: 
clan, Horace, and other witty ancients, It 


is at leaſt certain, that there are in Shake. 
ſpeare many parodies and alluſions, the pro- 
priety of which we cannot eſtimate, as the 
authors, cuſtoms, and ene referred to, 
are already forgotten. 


From the cauſes now hinted Fry works of 


ak and humour would appear to be leſ; 


permanent in their effects, and more liable 


to become obſcure, than any other literary 
compoſitions, Commentaries are now necel- 


ary to make Hudibras and the Dunciad tho- 


roughly intelligible :: and what a myſterious 


rhaplody would the: Rape of the Lock be to 
thoſe, . who, though wall inſtructed in the 
language of Hooker and Spenſer; had never 
heard of ſnuff or coffee, watches or hoop- 
petticoats, beans: or lap-dogs, toilettes or 
card-tables! But the reaſonings of Euclid 


and Demoſthenes, the moral and / natural 


paintings of Homer and Virgil, the pathos 


of Eloiſa's Epiſtle to Abeland the deſcrip 
tions of Livy and Tacitus, can never: ſtand 
in need of commentaries- ta, explain them, 
ſo long as the Greek, Latin, and Englith 


languages are tolerably underſtood; becauſe 


they are founded in thofg ſuggeſtions of hu- 
man reaſon, and thoſe appearances in the 
Moral and material world, hich are always 
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che ſamè; and with which every intelligent 
obſerver muſt in every age be acquainted. 

I would not infinuate, that all forts of Lu- 
dicrous writing are equally liable to loſe their 
eflect, and be miſunderſtood. "Thoſe muſt 
preſerve their reliſn unimpared through ages, 
which allude, — to our more permanent fol- 
lies and abſurdities; like Horace's picture of 
an intruſive coxcomb, and the greater part 
of the ſatire which he levels at pedantry and 

avarice; — or to writings tranſcendently ex- 


le cellent ; like the Virgilian cento of Auſo- 
y nius, the Splendid Shilling of Philips, and the 
{- Batrachomyomachia erroneouſly aſcribed to 
)- Homer; — or to cuſtoms or opinions univer- 
iS ſally known; ſuch as Lucian's ridicule of the 
0 Pagan Theology, and that inimitable raillery 
e on the abuſes of learning which is contain- 


ed in the memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus. 
-A mean only to ſay, that Ludicrous wri- 
or ting ind general is extremely ſubject to the 


injuries of time; and that, therefore, the wit 
and humour of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans might have been far more exquiſite, 
than we at preſent have any poſiti ve reaſon to 
Such would be my plan of declamarion, 


N, 
if L were to controvert the common opinion 


of our ſuperiority to the ancients in Ludi- 


u- erous writing. But I am not anxious to diſ- 
16 pute this point; being ſatisfied, that the 
b common opinion is true; and that, conſider- 
0 


ing the advantages in this reſpect which the 
moderns 
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moderns enjoy, the caſe cannot well be other- 
wile. 

Modern Ridicule, compared with the an- 
cient, will be found to be, firſt, more copious, 
and, ſecondly, more refined. 

I. The ſuperior corlousNEss of the for- 
mer may be accounted for, if we can ſhow, 
that to us many. ſources of wit and hu- 
mour are both open and obvious, which to 
the ancients were utterly unknown. It! is in- 
deed reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may 
have been acquainted with many ludicrous 
objects, whereof we are ignorant; but that 
we muſt be acquainted with many more, 
of which they were ignorant, will hardly be 
queſtioned by thoſe who admit, that uugb⸗ 
ter ariſes from incongruous and unexpected 
combinations of ideas; and that our fund 
of ideas is more ample and more diverſified 
than that of the Greeks and Romans, be- 
cauſe our knowledge is more extenſive both 
of men and of things. Far be it from me, 
to undervalue the attainments of that illu⸗ 
{trious part of the human race, The Greeks 
and Romans are our maſters in all polite 
learning; and their knowledge 15 to ours, 
what the foundation is to a ſuperſtructure. 
Our ſuperiority, where we have any, is the 

conſequence of our being e in time, 
and enjoying the benefit of their diſcoveries 
and example, as well as the fruits of our own 
induſtry. At any rate, the ſuperiority I no 


contend for is ſuch as the warmeſt admirer 
of 
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of the ancients may admit, without difre- 
ſpect to their memory, or injury to their re- 
putation. 

To compare the late acquiſitions in know- 
ledge with the ancient diſcoveries, would far 
exceed the bounds of a ſhort Eflay, and is 
not neceſſary at preſent, All J mean to do, 
is to make a few brief remarks on the I . 
jet, with a view to account for the ſuperior 
copiouſneſs of modern ridicule. 

That in moſt branches of philoſophy, and 
natural hiſtory, the moderns have greatly 
the advantage of the ancients, is undeniable. 
Hence we derive an endleſs multitude of no- 
tions and ideas unknown to antiquity, which, 
by being differently combined and compared, 
give riſe to innumerable varieties of that {pe- 
cies of ludicrous, aſſociation which is called 
Wit. Every addition to literature enlarges 
the ſphere of wit, by ſupplying new images, 
and new. opportunities of tracing out unex- 
pected ſimilitude : nor would the author of 
Hudibras have excelled ſo much in this ta- 
lent, if he, had not been diſtinguiſhed by un- 
common acquiſitions in learning, as well as 
by a fingular turn of fancy. One cannot 
read a canto of his extraordinary Poem, with- 
out diſcovering his ability in both theſe re- 
ſpects; or a page, without being ſtruck with 
ſome jocular alluſion, which could not have 
occurred to the wits of Greece or Rome, be- 
cauſe it depends on ideas with which they 
Were unacquainted. 
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The moderns are alſo better inſtructed in 
all the varieties of human manners. They 
know what the ancients were, and what they 
themſelves are ; and their improvements, in 
commerce, geography, and navigation, have 
wonderfully extended their knowledge of 
mankind within the two laſt centuries, 
They have ſeen, by the light of hiſtory, the 
greateſt and politeſt nations gradually ſwal- 
lowed up in the abyſs of barbariſm, and a- 
gain by flow degrees emerging from it. 
Their policy and ſpirit of adventure have 
made them well acquainted with many na- 
tions whole very exiſtence was anciently un- 
known; and it is now caſfjer to ſail round 
the globe, than it then was to explore the 


coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. Hence, I 


{ſhall not ſay that we have acquired any ſu— 
perior knowledge of thoſe faculties eſſential 
to human nature, which conſtitute the foun- 
dation of moral ſcience: but hence it is 
clear, that we derive a very great variety of 
thoſe 1deas of the characters and circumſtan- 
ces of mankind, which by their different 
arrangements and colourings, form that ſpe- 
cies of ludicrous combination which 1s call- 
ed Humour. 

To be ſomewhat more particular: Certain 
forms of government are familiar -to the mo- 
derns, of which the ancients knew almoſt 
nothing. I mention only the Feudal Syſtem; 
the influence whereof has in Jatter times 


wrought ſo amazing a change on the 2 
9 2 an 
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and manners of Europe. Other invaders 0 
have ſatisfied themſelves with introducing 0 


their la ys and cuſtoms gradually into a con- bt 


quered province: but the ſubverters of the 
Roman empire, all at once, with a rapidity 
equal to that wherewith they marched and 
fought; gave new forms to ſociety, new ana- 
logres to language, and a new direction to 
the thoughts and paſſions of men. Ideas of 
political ſubordination, ſuch as had never 
occurred to the moſt fanciful projectors of 
Greece and Rome, now took poſſeſſion of the 
human mind, and obliterated all the philo- 
ſophy of the ancient republican. — One of 


the moſt immediate effects of this ſyſtem 


was, to make a ſeparation between the differ- 
ent orders of men, and to ſubject human 
intercourſe to the rules of a more complex e- 
conomy: — this would be the natural con- | 
ſequence of - inſtituting the ſeveral gradations "i 
of vaſlalage, and annexing high prerogatives 
to the condition of a ſuperior. . In a repu- 
blie, the citizens mult often meet together 
upon che footing of equality and mutual in- 
dependence; and, having nearly the ſame 
purpoſes in view, and enjoying the ſame | 
privileges, will contract ſimilar habits of | 
thinking, and be animated with fimilar paſ- 
ſions, and marked with a ſameneſs of cha- | 
racter, or at leaſt of external deportment. In 4 
a deſpotic empire, where all the ſubjects are 4 ( 
equally inſignificant and hopeleſs, and where ; 
to main undiſtinguiſhed is the beſt and 
"WoL I. 3N almoſt 
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almoſt the only ſecurity, pictureſque diverſ. 
ties of genius and diſpoſition are {till leſs tg 
be expected. But in a feudal ſtate, where 
the primitive ſpirit of freedom predominate, 
the orders of men, on account of their vaſt 
( inequality, mult form themſelves into ſepa- 
b rate ſocieties, which, while their reſpectixe 
privileges and pretenſions keep them active, 
mutual jealouſy or ambition will prompt to 
make a figure, each in its own particular 
ſphere, and by means peculiar to itſelf. — [t 
has been remarked, that varieties of cha- 
racter are more perceptible in England, than 
in other countries: and I ſubmit to the read- 
er, whether this may not be accounted for, 
on the principles here ſpecified. Were the 
country-gentlemen of England to live in 
towns, or to meer frequently in a common 
forum, or in any other way to form one large 
ſociety, their peculiarities would diſappear, 
and their behaviour (like that of citizens in 
a republic) would become externally uniform, 
or nearly ſo: and if they were not conſcious 
of their own independence and privileges, 
. they would not have the courage to think 
| for themſelves, but would probably be (like 
many of their neighbours) imitators of one 
another, or inſipid followers of the faſhion. 
Let me not be ſuppoſed to inſinuate, that va- 
riety of genius and temper is peculiar to an) 
one form of government: — different cha- 
racters I am ſenſible that there always will be, 
where- ever there are different men: — m) 

| meaning 
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meaning is, that the manners of individuals, 
and thoſe outward circumſtances of life that 


ſupply materials for wit and humour, are 


liable to be more diverſified by ſome forms of 
government than by others, and by free go- 


vernments of the feudal form more perhaps 


than by any other. — The laughable pecu- 
liarities that diſtinguiſh Don Quixote, Par- 
fon Adams, Sir Roger de Coverley, Squire 
Weſtern, and many other heroes of the Co- 
mic Romance, are ſuch as men could nor be 
ſuppoſed to acquire, if they did not live ſe- 
cluded in ſome degree from the general in- 
tercourſe of ſociety, We ſmile, when ſail- 
ors uſe at land the language of the fea, 
when learned pedants interlard ordinary diſ- 
courſe with Greek and Latin idioms, when 
coxcombs bring abroad into the world the 
dialect and geſticulations of their own club, 
and, in general, when a man expreiles him- 
felt on all ſubjects in figures of ſpeech ſug- 
geſted by what belongs to his own proteihon 
only. Now what but habits contracted in 
a narrow ſociety could produce theſe pecu- 
larities? And does not this prove, that lu- 
dicrous qualities. are incident to men who 
live detached in a narrow fociety, and, there- 
tore, that the feudal, or any other, form of 
government, that tends to keep the different 
orders of men ſeparate, muſt be favourable 
to wit and humour, and ſo enlarge the ſpliere 
of ludicrous writing? — A general acquaint- 
ance with mankind, produces a facility of 
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doing what is conformable to general man- 
ners, and wears oft thoſe improprieties and 
ſtrange habits that divert by their ſingula- 
rity. 


But whatever account the reader may make 


of theſe reaſonings, this at leaſt he muſt al- 
low, that from the feudal government aroſe 
one inſtitution, I mean Chivalry, which 
gave occaſion to Cervantes to invent a ſpecies 
of writing, as fertile of humour, (and of 
wit, too, if Hudibras be an imitation of it) 
as any that ever appeared in the world, 
Need we wonder, then, that the modern ri- 
dicule ſhould be more coprous than the an- 
Gem 
Religious Controverſy is in modern times 
a never- failing ſource of wit and humour, 
But in the days of Greece and Rome there 
was no ſuch thing; the Pagan ſuperſtitions 
being too abſurd to admit of controverſy, 
From this ſource we derive many witty paſ- 
ages in the writings of Chaucer, Eraſmus, 
Paſcal, and others; and it 1s to this we are 
indebted for Hudibras and The Tale of a 
Tub, two of the moſt laughable (I with 1 
could ſay the moſt ſalutary) pieces of ridicule 
that ever were written, It may ſeem ſurpri- 
ſing, that things ſo ſerious and awful, as fu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm, ſhould he open to 
the attack of the wit and buffoon, as well as 
of the ſatiriſt. Indeed, if we eſtimate them 
by their effects in ſociety, and their power 


over the human mind, they would ſeem "ol 
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thy to be reckoned among the moſt tremen- 
dous phenomena in nature. And ſo they 
| are, no doubt; and, for this reaſon, may be 
made the ground-work of tragedy, ſerious 
ſatire, rhetorical invective, and other ſub- 
lime compoſitions. But when we conſider 
them as they are 1n themſelves, and with a 


view to the cauſes whence they frequently 


ariſe, the arguments by which they are ſup- 
ported, and the ftrange vagaries into which 
they have led rational beings, we mult be 
ſtruck with ſomething ludicrous in their ap- 
pearance; particularly, with the vaſt diſpro- 
portion, between their real and imaginary 
dignity ; between their genuine effects, and 
thoſe that, previouſly to experience, we ſhould 
be inclined to expect from them. And thus 
it is, that ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, while 
they appear in the light, not of crimes, but 
of infirmities, may very well be made the 
ſubject of Comic Ridicule. But let the torch 
of wit be brandiſhed againſt them with diſ- 
cretion ſuperior to that of the Dean of St 
Patrick's; leſt, while it is employed to diſpel 


the gloom, that by inveſting the ſhrine of 


theſe demons conceals their deformity, it 
ſhould be permitted to dart ſacrilegious fire 
into the neighbouring ſanctuary gf religion. 

Gallantry (by which I here underſtand 
thoſe generous and reſpectful attentions we 
pay to the Fair Sex) contributes in many. 
ways both to the copionſneſs and to the refine- 
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ment of wit and humour. Nor 1s there eyj. 
dence, that this mode of politeneſs at all ſub- 
fiſted in Greece or Rome, at leaſt in its pre- 
| fent form. There, the women, ſecluded from 
1 general converſation, were known only by 
; their domeſtic virtues, or by crimes that ex- 
7 poſed them to public abhorrence ; while the 
5 nicer diſcriminations of the female character, 
| which ſupply materials for comic writing, 
were little attended to : —nor could they, in 
: that ſequeſtered condition, ever arrive at thoſe 
i improvements in taſte, addreſs, and delicacy, 
f which may be communicated by modern e- 
ducation, and which in a modern youth may 
excite a purer and more intereſting attach- 
ment than ever animated a Greek or Roman 
lover. In fact, there 1s nothing in modern 
manners more characteriſtical than this Gal- 
lantry, and few things that would ſurpriſe 
an ancient more. It beſpeaks, on the part of 
the men, a mixture, of tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect, of deference and eſteem, which the 
politeſt gallant of antiquity never thought 
\ of; and of familiarity and reſerve, conh- 
. dence and caution, on the part of the wo- 
E men, which the Greek and Roman ladies, 
Þ confined to the ſociety of their own ſex, and 
| intimidated by a rigorous economy that ren- 
dered their ſtate little better than ſervitude, 
could have neither inchnation nor opportu- 
nity to acquire. 


The old Germans, (as we learn from Ta- 
citus 
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citus *), and thoſe warriors of the north who 
invaded the Roman empire, were on all oc- 
caſions attended by their women; whom, if 
they did not love with romantic fondneſs, 
they eſteemed for their friendly counſels and 
faithful ſervice, and ſometimes conſidered as 
oracles, by whom the gods gave intimation 
of future events T. But in the more genial 


regions 


* Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum. — Thucydides 
was of opinion, that ſhe is the beſt woman, of whom 
there is leaſt ſpeech, either to her praiſe or diſpraiſe; 
and that the name of a lady of honour ought always, like 
her body, to be kept at home, and never permitted to go 
abroad. This doctrine, which conveys no comfortable 
idea of the Grecian economy in regard to the Fair Sex, 
is warmly controverted by the gallant and good-natured 
Plutarch; who, in his treatiſe of the virtues of women, 


contends, that virtue always deſerves honour where- 


« ever it is found, but eſpecially when it is the work of 
« a feeble agent; and that, therefore, female virtue is 
« peculiarly worthy of praiſe, that not only their own 
« ſex, but men alſo, may profit by the example.”— Ma- 
ny female characters of high virtue are indeed celebrated 


by ancient hiſtorians and poets 3 and innumerable teſti- 


monies in their favour might be cited from the Greek 
and Roman authors. Yet till the general treatment of 
women at Rome, but eſpecially in Greece, was ſuch as 


we ſhould not ſcruple to call tyrannical and cruel; as 


partaking much of the Aſiatic ſeverity, little of the Go- 
thic and German confidence, and nothing at all of the 
liberality, geatleneſs, and affectionate homage, of modern 


gallantry, 


f I know not, whether it proceeded from the reſpect 
the northern nations paid their women, or to what other 
cauſe it was owing ; but it is ſurely very ſingular, and 
what, on Mr Harris's principles, (ſee Hermes, p. 45.) 
could 
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regions of Aſia, the ſexes lived on a very dif- 
ferent footing, Without a grain of eſteem 
on either ſide, the men regarded the women 
with ſentiments of untender, though paſſio- 
nate love; and the women, ſecluded from pu- 
blic view, and cut off from the means of ra- 
tional improvement, were inſipid and ſub- 
miſſive, as ſlaves muſt be under the rod of 
tyranny. Modern gallantry comprehends e- 
very thing that is agreeable in theſe two 
modes of domeſtic intercourſe; avoiding the 
ſlaviſh and unmanly principles of the latter, 
and whatever ſavours of harſhneſs in the 
former. With all due regard co external 
charms, it is ſtill more ſenſible of moral and 
intellectual beauty; and while it favours the 
enthuſiaſm, and difavows the jealouſy, of the 
enamoured Afiatic, it exalts and refines thoſe 
ſentiments of rational eſteem which we in- 
herit from our free-born anceſtors of the 
north. In a word, the ſuperiority, veſted 
by law in the male ſex, is now amply com- 
penſated to the female, by that tender com- 
plaiſance, with which they are treated in all 
polite nations; and which, from the uſe the) 
make of it in improving ſociety, and en- 
livening converſation, it appears that they ſo 
juſtly deſerve. "= 


could not be eaſily accounted for, that in the Saxon and 
ſome other northern languages, the Sun ſhould be of 
the feminine gender, and the Moon maſculine, Set 
Hickes's Theſaurus. 
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Is it not obvious, that this gallantry tends 
to enlarge the ſphere of Comic writing? By 
admitting us to the converſation of the fair 


ſex, it brings us acquainted with an entire 


claſs of characters, wherein, though we muſt 
diſcern every ſort of human excellence, we 
may alſo trace out (ſince nothing ſublunary 
is perfect) a variety of thoſe little faults and 
abſurdities, which Ariſtotle, had he known 
them, would have allowed to be fit objects 
of Comic Ridicule, But neither Ariſtotle, 
nor any other ancient, can vie with the mo- 
derns, in knowledge of the female character. 
We ſee nothing of it, or next to nothing, 
in the comedies or ſatires of Greece and 
Rome. Whereas, in the writings of Field- 
ing, Young, Pope, and Shakeſpeare, not to 
mention the French and Itahan authors, the 
freaks and foibles of the female world ſup- 
ply a rich fund of humorous entertainment. 
Further: Conſidering the form of inter- 
courſe now ſubſiſting between the ſexes, ſo 
different from that which anciently prevail- 
ed, and their different purſuits and accom- 
phihments thence reſulting ; is there not 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the paſſions where- 
with they inſpire each other ſhould alſo be 
different? Romantic Love ſeems to be al- 
molt peculiar to the latter ages. This paſſion 
may perhaps be traced up to that ſpirit of 
courteſy and adventure which aroſe from cir- 
cumſtances peculiar to feudal government, 
diſtinguiſhed all the inſtitutions of chivalry, 
Vo!. II. 30 gave 
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gave birth and form to the old romance, and 
conſequently to the new, and to this day in- 
fluences in a perceptible degree the cuſtoms 
and manners of Europe. More delicate and 
more generous than the Greek or Roman 
loves, this paſſion is alſo more intereſting, 
and may of courſe be preſumed to be more 
powerful. Shakeſpeare, and the author of 
Robinſon Cruſo, have indeed ſhown, that 


even in modern times this paſſion is not ef- 


ſential, either in tragedy or in romance, to 
form an affecting fable: but the generality 
of late writers, if we may judge of their o- 
pinions by their practice, ſeem to think o- 
therwiſe; and that to every ſort of fidi- 
nous narrative, from an Epic poem to a Pa- 
ſtoral, from Amadis de Gaul to the laſt pu- 
bliſhed novel, a love-ftory is as ornamental 
and neceflary, as leaves to a tree, or a mi- 
ſtreſs to a knight-errant. 

As romantic love in its natural and regular 
procedure, is now become ſo copious a ſource 
of joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, triumph 
and diſappointment, we might reaſonably 
conclude, that in its more whimſical forms 
and vagaries it could ſcarce fail to ſupply 


materials for laughter. And that this is the 


caſe, nobody in the leaſt, acquainted with 
modern life or modern literature needs be 
informed, I mention not its laughable ex- 
travagancies, as they appear in Don Quixote, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and other heroes on 


record; and far be it from me to ſpecify 9! 
tlus 
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this occaſion any of the various forms of fe- 
male prudery and coquetry, of which Ii al- 
ways think with the moſt profound reve- 
rence.” But the reader would wonder at me, 
if! did not remark, that to aftetations and 
follies, which I fear are imputable to this 
gentle paſſion, we owe an endleſs train of 
pe coxcombs, beaus, male coquets, ci- 
ciſbeos, and danglers; a breed of animals 
unknown to the ancients; and which, if 


they were but as harmleſs as they are con- 


temptible, might be allowed to rank with 
the moſt. ridiculous things on the face of the 
earth. 

Other cauſes for the ſuperior copiouſneſs 
of modern ridicule I ſhall only hint at; as 
illuſtration is not neceſlary'to render their 
effects obvious to the reader. 

We have a far greater variety of authors to 
allude to, 1n the way of parody and bur- 


leſque, than the ancients had; for we have 
doch 

an exceſſive admiration of the former tome 
late wits have aſcribed the origin of a new 
ſpecies of ludicrous character, whereof we 
have ſeveral ſtrong outlines in the travelling 
phyſician | in Peregrine Pickle, and a finithed 


ancient. authors and cer and to 


portrait in the Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus. There was indeed, in the days of 


Horace 1 a fort of character not unlike Us; : 


* Hor. Epi. ad Augultum, verſ. 19. — 27. 
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a ſet of critics, who, deſpiſing the literary 
productions of their own time, were perpe- 
tually extolling the ancient Roman authors, 
and tracing out divine beauties of ſtyle in 
writings that were become almoſt unintel- 
ligible. But theſe critics are rather to be 
ranked with thoſe of our antiquarians who 
prefer Chaucer and Langland to Dryden and 
Milton, and, like Pope's Pariſh-clerk, take a 
kindly affection even to the black letter in 
which the former are printed. The taſte of 
ſuch men may be ſingular; but as their la- 
bours are often highly uſeful in illuſtrating 
ancient hiſtory, it would not be poſlible, 
without violent nufrepreſentation, to make 
them ſo ridiculous, as Pope and Arbuthnot 
have made the elder and younger Scriblerus, 

It may allo be remarked, that our cuſtoms 
in regard to dreſs change more frequently 
than the Greek or Roman did. Whether this 
be owing to our improvements in commerce, 
and ſuperior zeal for varieties of manufac- 
ture, or to a bad taſte in dreſs, which muſt 
always be changing, becauſe it has no fixed 
principle; or to the influence of the feudal 
manners; or to the luxuries peculiar to opu- 
lent monarchy, — I do not now inquire: — 
but a certain fact it is, that the Greek and 
Roman dreſſes were in a great degree perma- 
ment, while ours are liable to endleſs variety 
and alteration. A circumſtance this, that 
may at firſt view ſeem unconnected with the 
preſent ſubject; but to which the adnurers 
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of the Rape of the Lock, Spectator, and Tat- 
ler are indebted for ſome of the fineſt hu- 
mout that ever was written. 
Commerce, and all the arts connected with 
it, are more ſucceſsfully cultivated by mo- 


0 dern, than they were by ancient narions, 
0 Hence a variety of new employments, which, 
d by dividing mankind. into ſeparate profeſſions 


and ſocieties, multiply human characters, and 
enlarge the ſphere of humour. And hence, 


of as was obſer ved, an infinite number of new 
1 objects and 1deas, that extend the bounds of 
by wit, by ſuggeſting new ſources of compari- 
e, ſon, and ludicrous arrangement, —— The art 
ke of Printing, too, by diffuſing literature, has 


made the characters of mankind better 
known, and raiſed up a greater variety of au- 


NS thors, whoſe different purſuits and adven- 
ly tures: yield materials for that mode of ludi- 


crous writing, in which the Dunciad may be 


ce, conſidered as the molt capital performance. 

'c- Io a full examination of the preſent topic, 
aſt it would be further neceſſary, to give a criti- 
ed cal analyſis of our moſt celebrated works in 


wit and humour, and of the human cha- 
racters diſplayed in them; and to inquire, 
from What external cauſes the laughable pe- 
euliarities in each character ariſe; and how 


a: far the ſame or ſimilar cauſes could take place 
ety ancient times. But this I leave as a theme 
T. „ 8 
hat tal amuſe the leiſure of future critics; and 


mall conclude with a remark or two on the 
ſuperior REFINEMENT of modern ridicule. 
uy H. HK 
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II. If modern ridicule be more 79p:0us than 
the ancient, of which there ſeems to be fuf. 
ficient proof, it muſt alſo, according to the 
natural progreſs of things, be more refined, 
For, as was hinted already, the more con- 
verſant we are among pleaſurable objects of 
any particular claſs, the more ſagacious we 
become in eſtimating their comparative ex- 
cellence, and our taſte of courſe becomes 
ray delicate. When a ſavage or clown ſee 

picture for the firſt time, his wonder is 
ralſed to the higheſt pitch, even tho the me- 
rit of the piece be but ſmall: — he never be- 
held any 18 ſo admirable; he can con- 
ceive nothing beyond it. Make him gra- 
dually acquainted with a number of pictures, 
and engage him to fix his attention upon 
each, and you ſhall ſee him of his own ac- 
cord begin to form compariſons ; to diſcover 
beauties in one, which are not in another, or 
not in the ſame degree; and at laſt, perhaps, 
to find out imperfections in the beſt, and to 
conceive ſomething 1n the art ſtill better than 
he has ever ſeen. Homely jokes delight 
the vulgar, becauſe their knowledge of ludi- 
crous combination is limited. Let this know- 
ledge be extended; let them hear varieties 
of converſation, or read the works of witty 
authors, and their taſte will improve of irſelt: 
and thoſe jokes will at length appear deſpica- 
ble, which formerly they miſtook for excel- 
ent. That the humour of Addiſon and Pope 


{ſhould be more refined than that of E 
an 


D 
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and Horace, that Switt ſhould be more de- 
licate than Rabelais, and Foote than Ari- 
| ſtophanes, is therefore not more ſurpriſing, 
than that the man of obſervation, who has 
made the tour of Europe, ſhould be a better 
judge of elegance in building and furniture, 
than he who has never travelled beyond the 
frontier of his native province. 

But, if this progreſs towards perfection of 
taſte hold univerſally, why, it may be ſaid, 
do not we excel the ancients in our taſte 
of books and writing in general; ſince it is 
plain, that in this reſpect alſo we have more 
experience than they ? I anſwer: If all the 
books we have, the new as well as old, had 
been written in a good taſte, and we as at- 
tentive readers as the ancients were, it 1s not 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that our taſte in writing 
might have been more perfect than theirs. 
But we have ſuch numbers of books to read, 
and ſo many, of them trifling, and ſo many 
unſkilfully written, that we are apt to loſe 
the habit of attentive ſtudy, and even to con- 
tract a liking to inelegant or faulty compoſi- 
tion. For inattention long indulged ſettles 
into a habit; and the ſame ſuſceptibility of 
nature, which in time reconciles ſome men 
to the reltſh of tobacco and ſtrong liquors, 
may alſo gradually admit a depravation in 
the mental taſte of thoſe to whom deformity 
and impropriety have long been familiar. 
——1 ſuppoſed the clown, the ſavage, and 
the traveller, attentive to what they ſaw; and 
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did not ſuppoſe every thing they ſaw to he 


bad in its kind. Had every thing been bad, 
or they inattentive, it would have been in. if ; 
poſſible for them, in the caſe I mentioned, ˖ 
ever to acquire a taſte in painting, building, WW, 
or furniture: and were a man never to hear Wil 
any but coarſe and vulgar jokes, I queſtion if 
whether has taſte in ridicule would ever im- 
prove, though he were to hear them by hun- 
dreds and thouſands every day. And i; 
therefore I admit, that the progreſs above n 
mentioned, towards perfection of taſte, holds, r 
not univerſally, but only in certain circum- n 
itances; and that the ſuperior refinement of 
modern ridicule cannot be accounted for, Wl 
trom its ſuperior copwouſne/s, unleſs we can WW 6 
prove it to have received cultivation from p 
the influence of other cauſes peculiar to the n 
condition of men in modern times. it 
And, in order to prove this, I obſerve, f 
iecondly, That what we call the point of ho- BW a 
nour (though in many reſpects blameable) Wt 
has, in conjunction with a ſpirit of courteſy ” 
derived from the ſame Feudal origin, tend- p 
ed greatly in theſe latter times to check in- Nei 
remperate paſhun, and regulate human n 
ipeech. And nothing, perhaps, has more m 
effectually ſoftened converſation, by diſcoun- ff 
tenancing indelicacy, and by promoting good n 
humour, gentle manners, and a deſire to p 
pleaſe, than the ſociety of the fair ſex; an Wn 
acquiſition whereof neither the {ages of Greece ito 
and Rome, nor the voluptuaries of Aſia, ever m 


2, knew 
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knew the value; and for which Europe is 
indebted to the refinements peculiar to mo- 


m. dern gallantry. Nor is it only by ſtudying 
ed, e avoid whatever might be offenſi ve to fe- 


male delicacy, that we derive improvement 
from our amiable partners in ſocial life. They 
ſet us an example, from which it is our own 
fault if we receive no benefit. The livelineſs 


IN- of their fancy, the purity of their taſte, and 
nd che unſtudied eaſe of their elocution, give to 
we modern converſation an elegance and a va- 
des, Wi riety; which the Socratic ſchool itſelf would 


have been proud to take for a model: 
My third remark is, That political inſti- 


or, tutions have alſo an effect on ludicrous wri- 
an ting, as on every thing elſe in which that 
om political creature Man is concerned. The 


mirth of a ſavage, when he gives way to 
it, is mere madneſs; as his ſorrow approaches 
for the moſt part to deſpair. But ſavages 


10- WI are little addicted to jocularity : their looks, 
lc) ¶ cheir ſongs, and their muſic are ſolemn; they 
ely WY are continually engroſſed by emotions more 
d- powerful than this of laughter; —a neceſſary 
in- effect of their violent temper, and of their 
an needy and perilous condition. Wit and hu- 
ore mour, and thoſe nicer improvements of 
m- ſpeech that miniſter to pleaſure rather than 
0d neceſſity; feldom appear among a people, till 
to 


public peace be'tolerably ſecure. And as mo- 
narchy is, of all governments, the leaſt liable 


motion, and leaves the ſubject moſt at leiſure 
Vol. II. 3 P | tor 


to either external aſſault, or inteſtine com- 


1 
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for both private buſineſs and private amuſe- 
ment; it would ſeem of courſe more favony. 
able to every fpecies of comic writing, than 
any of the republican forms; in which in- 
portant affairs, and conſequently important 
emotions, muſt ever be preſent to the ſo- 
ber-minded citizen. And where perſons of all 
ranks, and thoſe ranks very different, often 
meet in ſociety, and the public welfare de- 
pends on their living on good terms with one 
another, each within the ſphere of his own 
prerogative, (a ſtate of things not to be look- 
ed for in Democracy or Deſpotiſm, but very 
compatible with limited monarchy), — po- 
liteneſs of behaviour muſt needs take place; 
while the great find it for their intereſt to 
pleaſe the people; and the people, to recom- 
mend themſelves to the favour of the great 
This general politeneſs, which is one diſtin- 
guithing characteriſtic of monarchy, and 
which the example of a court is alone ſul: 
cient tõ make faſhionable, muſt ever be un- 
friendly to ' rudeneſs of ſpeech, and mult 
therefore refine wit and humour while it po- 
lithes converſation.” Now it is obſervable, 
that in modern times Monarchy. gives the 
law to thoſe parts of the world that aſpire (© 
a literary character, as Republican govern- 
ment did of old. Does not this, added to 
the former conſideration, | account in fome 


: 


meaſure for the ſuperior” refinement of the 
modern wit and humour. ? 


And now, norwithſtanding the levity of 


many) 
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ritle prefixed to them, may we not be per- 
mitted? to obſerve in concluſion, that the 
meck and benevolent ſpirit of our religion 
has had a powerful influence in ſweetening 
and e all the comforts of human ſo- 
city, and Converſation among the reſt ? — 
That humility, gentleneſs, and kind affec- 
tion, whereof good-breeding ever aſſumes the 
outward form, does not Chriſtianity eſtabliſh 
in the heart as a permanent principle of in- 
diſpenſable obligation? That generous love 
of . which prompts the Chriſtian 
to watch for the good of others, and embrace 
every opportunity of promoting, not only 
their welfare, but their virtue, taking care 
never to offend, and avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of evil, — would not the man of 
taſte acknowledge to be the very perfection 
| and, heroiſm of polite behaviour? Mult not 
the afleting. view that true religion exhibits, 
of all mankind bearing to one another the re- 
lation of brethren, impart keenneſs and acti- 
vity to thoſe tender ſympathies of our fo- 
cial nie whereof the language of good- 


SI 7. Aa &$--.3 


1 bur the ae ion, of every denen 
thought, arrogant emotion, and malevolent 
purpole : — would Wo LBS DEE ſtand in need 
of any further refinement, if this law were 
as punctually fulfilled, as it is earneſtly re- 
commended? What is more eflicacious, 


3 7 2 


thau 


many, « of theſe remarks, and the unintereſting 
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than habitual. good- humour, in rendering 
the intercourſe of ſociety agreeable, and in 
keeping at a diſtance all intemperate paſ- 
ſion, and all harſhneſs of ſentiment and 
language? — and of what religion, but the 
Chriſtian, can we ſay with truth, that it 
ſupplies, in every ſtate of human affairs, 2 
perpetual ſource of inward conſolation ? I 
a word, true Chr iſtianity, alone and at once, 
transforms a barbarian into a man; a bru- 
tal, ſelfiſh, and melancholy ſavage, into a 
kind, a generous, and a chearful aflociate, 
Will it be lazd, that delicacy of ſpeech and 
behaviour may be communicated and acqui- 
red by the means recommended in ſome late 
LETTERS, namely, by external applications, 
and by the uſe of certain mechanical phraſes, 
looks, and geſtures? As well may the paint- 
ing of the cheeks and eye-brows be preſcri- 
bed as a preſervative from the rheumatiſm, 
and pertumed ſauff as an antidote! againſt 
hunger and thirſt, He has learned little of 
the true intereſts of human ſociety, and no- 
thing at all of the kuman mind, who does 
not know, that without lincerity there could 
not be either happineſs; or comfort upon 
earth; that permanent, propriety of conduct 
has its ſource in the heart; and that, if all 
men believed one another to be knaves and 
hypocrites, politeneſs of language and atti- 
tude, inſtcad of being graceful, would ap- 
pear as ridiculous, as the chatter of -a par- 
rot, or the grin of a monkey. Who, that has 
ae the 
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the ſpirit of a man, could take pleafure in 
profeſſions of good-wull, which he knew to 


de inſincere? Who, that is not conſcious of 


ſome baſeneſs in himſelf, could ſeriouſly i- 
magine, that mankind in general might be 
rendered ſuſceptible of ſuch pleaſure? I 
ſpeak not now. of the immorality of that new 
ſyſtem; which, if I were inclined to ſay of it 
what I think, would give deeper, as well as 
louder, tones to my language: I ſpeak only 
of its abſurdity and folly. And abſurd, and 
fooliſh; in the extreme, as well as wicked, 
muſt every {ſyſtem be, that aims to disjoin 
delicacy from virtue, or virtue from religion. 

Let us not imagine, becauſe the influence 
of religion is not ſo powerful as it ought to 
be, that therefore it is not powerful at all. 
What human creatures would have been at 
this day, if the light of the goſpel had not 
yet ariſen upon the earth, we cannot poſitive- 
ly tell: but were this a proper place for ex- 
plaining the ground of ſuch a conjecture, I 
think I could demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs 
of ſuppoſing, that they muſt have been, be- 
yond-all.comparifon, more wretched than 
they are. At a time, when it was debaſed 
by the moſt lamentable ſuperſtitions, religion 
taught courteſy and ſoberneſs to the ſons of 


chivalry: a circumſtance whereof the ſalu- 
tary effects are ſtill diſcernible in the man- 
ners of Europe. How much greater may we 
preſume its efficacy to be in theſe days, when 
01s taught in its purity, and may be under- 

3 WW {tood 
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ſtood by all! — But infidels, it may be ob- 
jected, are as eminent for polite e 
as believers. Granting this to be true, which 
however it is impoſſible to prove, 1 would 
only deſire thoſe, who ſecond the objection, 
to conſider, whether the preſent ſyſtem of 
politeneſs aroſe among infidels or Chriſtians, 
whether it would have ariſen at all, if pa- 
ganiſm had continued to prevail; whether 
{ſeveral of its diſtiguiſhing characters be not 
denved from the Chriſtian religion ; whe- 
ther the light of reaſon, unaided by the ra- 
diance of the goſpel, would have diſpelled 
fo ſoon that night of intellectual darkneſs 
which followed the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire: — and, laſtly, whether it be not pru- 
dent for a few individuals (unbelievers being 
{till, as I truſt, the ſmaller number in theſe 
parts of the world) to conform to the man- 
ners of the many, eſpecially when thoſe man- 
ners are univerſally felt and acknowledged 
to be more agreeable than any other. The 
influence of rrue religion, in humanizing ſo- 
ciety, and refining converſation, is indeed ve- 
ry great. And if ſo, I could not, conſiſtent- 
ly with my preſent plan, overlook it. Nor 
is it, in my opinion, poſſible for a philoſo- 
pher, unleſs blinded by ignorance, checked 
by timidity, or led aſtray by prejudice, to eu- 
rer into any inquiry relating either to morals 
or to manners, without paying ſome tribute 
of praiſe to that Divine Inſtitution. 
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8 ON THE UTILITY OF 

5 WcLASSICAL LEARNING. 
er | 

” Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac vir- 
if tute fulſſe, et . ne doctrina, nature ipſius habitu 
op prope divino, per ſeipſos et moderatos, et gra- 
0 ves, extitiſſe fateor. Etiam illud adjungo, ſc 
. Puts ad laudem atque virtutem naturam fine doc- 
an 

| trina, quam, 7. fine natura valuiſſe doctrinam. At- 
= que idem ego contends, cum ad naturam eximiam 
15 U, illallrem acceſſerit ratio quedam conforma= 
8 Hogue loftrine, _ tum ulud neſcio quid preclarum 
17 ac fi neulare ' folere extftere, — Puod fi non hic 
10 tantus . fructus oftenderetur, et fi ex his ſtudiis 
5 deleftatio ſola peteretur; tamen, ut opinor, hanc 
Fr auimi reniſſonen humans mam ac liberatiſſimam 
{0- judicgretis. — Hec ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, 
15 ſenectutem obleftaut, ſecundas res ornant, ad- 
5 yi perfugiu wm ac ſolatium prebent, delectant 
ſo- don, . non impediunt forus, pernoctant nobiſcum, 
del f Oe Gi 

_ 50155 Cicero pro Archia, cap. 7. 
als 161 IO OT yn , 
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Written in the year 1769. 


HE calumniators of the Greek and 

: Roman Learning have not been 
few in theſe latter times. Perrault, 

La Motte, and Terallon, arraigned 

the taſte of the ancients; and Des Cartes 
and Malebranche affected to deſpiſe their 
philoſophy. Yet it ſeemed to be allowed in 
general, that the ſtudy of the Clathc Authors 
was a neceſſary part of polite education. 
This, however, has of late been not only 
queſtioned, but denied : and it has been 
laid, that every thing worrh preſerving of 
ancient literature might be more eaſily tranſ- 
mitted, both to us and to poſterity, through 
| the channel of the modern languages, than 
through that of the Greek and Latin. On 
this ſubject, ſeveral flight eſſays have been 
written ; the authors of which ſeem to think, 
that the human mind, being now arrived at 
Vor, II. 4342: maturity, 
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maturity, may ſafely be lekt to itſelk; ah 
that the Claſſic authors, thoſe great inftrug. 
ors of former times, are 1 an incum- 


1! preſent. 
* For who, PINT is an Ws in the Ck 
| 6a 19 Py of 1 5 and N can Have any 


2 0 By: 180 4 me ? Is not Geome- 
« try as fairly, and as fully diſplayed ; in the 
* French and Engl iſh tongues, as in the un- 
40 known dialects of Archimedes, Apollo- 
8 fig and Euclid? Why have recourſe 
o Demoſthenes and FORE for examples 

in an. "art, * which. Maflillon, Bourdaloue, 
108 ane the Freneh academicians, (to ſay no- 
go "thing of thi e orators of. Jah! >WN, country), 
have carried” to, perfectio Are we not 
Fe taught. by Voltaire and, 15 e who, 
18 though. ignorant t of Greek, are v hey read 
** | Madam Dacier* 8 tranſlations, that Taſſo 
„js a better poet than Homer ; and that the 
„ ſixth and ſeventh cantoes of the Henriade 
4 A alone more valuable than the whole 
* Thad * * What .Draz Nato Porn, anti- 
qꝗuity is to be compared! with the immortal 
or; Shakeſpeare ? ? what Tatiriſt with Pope, who 
5 to all the fire oy eley evation of. ] uyenal, 


Joins the wat, the. taſte, and ſententious 
£6 © 1 f H ? 1.43 Al iſm: 
mora lity, © orace! 1 AF to critic 
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1 js there in Ariſtotle, Dionyſius, Cicero, 
15 tian, or Longinus, any thing that 
4 15 more philoſophically explained, and 
47. 1 illuſtrated by examples, in the wri- 

of Dacier, Rolln, Fenelon, Dryden, 
(6 ang + Addiſon ? ? - And then, how deba- 


j 1 — 7 


and diſcip line of our public ſchools 4 
hat the beſt days of youth ſhould be ein- 
« bittered by confinement, amidſt the gloom 
20 of folitude, or under the ſcourge of ty- 
604 „ Tanny 3 and all for no purpoſe, but that 
the memory may be loaded with the words 
Hor two languages that have been dead up- 
"= of a thouſand years: — is it not an 
bſurdiry too groſs to admit of exaggera- 
tion? 10 fee a youth of ſpirit hanging 
ve f a * tolls, his cheek pale with 
© watching, "his brow furrowed with un- 
* timely \ cles, his health gone, and eve- 
"Ty r his ſoul enervated with an- 
nity, and ſtupified with poring upon, tri- 
od e 1 blood boils not with indig- 
u, What heart melts not with ſorrow! 
a 1 che pedant, juſt broken looſe. 
Im 1725 cell, briſtling all o'er with Greek, | 
d. wich pride,” as Boileau ſays; 
is Res d 10 full of words, that no room is 
"of 751 ideas; his accompliſhments ſo bigh-.. . 
i 257 nized by by Binfſelf, as to be intolerable 
q ers; 2h orant” of the hiſtory, and 
5 ufttöüclled unh the intereſts, of his na- 
tive country; ; — what an uſeleſs, what an 


a odious 
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maturity, may ſafely be left to itſelf; and 
that the Claſſic authors, thoſe great inftrug. 
ors of former times, are become an incum- 
brance to the more N Senius of the 
preſent. 

For who, that is an adept in the philo- 
100 ſophy of Locke and Newton, can have any 
5 need of Ariſtotle? What uſeful precept 

55 f the Socratic ſchool has been overlook- 

«ed by modern moraliſts? Is not Geome- 
« try as fairly, and as fully diſplayed ; in the 
% French and Engliſh tongues, as in the un- 
46 known dialects of Archimedes, Apollo- 
„ nins, and Euclid? Why. have recourſe 
well Demoſthenes and Cicero, for examples 
<« 1m *f1_art, which, Maflillon, Bourdaloue, 

Wand the. French academicians, (to ſay no- 
80 "thing of the orators of our own. country), 
% have carried to perfection? Are we not 
© taught by Voltaire and his Editors, who, 
"= Hotel? ignorant of Greek, are well read 
in Madam Dacier* 8 tranſlations, that Taſſo 
« is a better poet than Homer; . and that the 
„ ſixth and ſeventh cantoes of the Henriade 
are alone more valuable than the whole 
6 Iliad *? What Dramatic poet; of anti- 

quity is to be compared with the immortal 
wy 1 1 85 ? what fatiriſt with Pope, who 
„to all the fire and eleyation of Juvenal, 

„joins the wit, the taſte, and ſententious 
ow ente, of Horace? As to criticiſm: 


* See Le 1 8 della Literatura, pag. 466. 
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« is there in Ariſtotle, Diony thus, Cicero, 


« Auger, or. Longinus, any thing that 
Ct « ig not more philoſophically explained, and 
. 66-1 „Petter illuſtrated by examples, in the wri- 
he 


tings of Dacier, Rollin, Fenelon, Dryden, 
(6 « an Addiſon ? - And then, bow deba=- 
fing to an ingenuous mind is the drudgery 
« 3nd diſcipline of our public ſchools ! 
hat the beſt days of youth ſhould be ein- 
« hittered by confinement, amidſt the gloom 
„of folitude, or under the ſcourge of ty- 
ws "Tanny'; and all for no purpoſe, but that 
e memory may be loaded with the words 
© of two languages that have been dead up- 
© wards of a thouſand years: — is it not an 
7 © abſurdity too groſs to admit of exaggera- 
tion? To fee a youth of ſpirit hanging 
over a muſty folio, his cheek pale with 


5 0 watching, is brow furrowed with un- 

0 2 r wrinkles, his health gone, and eve- 
40 ry power of his ſoul enervated with an- 

0 | 5 10 and ſtupified with poring upon tri- 
1 he S, © — — what blood boils not with indig- | 
* patio „ What heart melrs not with forrow . 
. And then the pedant, juſt broken looſe 
UN oth his cell, briſtling all o'er with Greek, .. 
UA 40 puff d d with Pride,“ as Boileau ſays; * 
by bis Read ſo full of Words, that no room is 
. \ get for ideas; his accompliſhments ſo high- 
Gy ih prix ed by himſelf, as to be intolerable 
4 "to Weg! ignorant of the hiſtory, and 


© wittoched with the intereſts, of his na- 
tive country; — what an uſeleſs, what an 


n Q 2 OR © odious 


you have your children healthy, a id po- 


table, will refine their taſte, inſtruct them 


behaviour: — but for Greek and Latin, 
the ſtudy of Gronovms, Scaliger, and 


ſtyle of vague declamation, ſeaſoned witi 
high enconiums on the utility and elegance 
of the French language and literature, and 
on the late diſcoveries in phyſiology for which 
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60 


odious animal! Who will ſay that edu- 
cation is on a right footing, While its ten- 
dency 1s, to create ſuch a monſter! 
Ye parents, liſten, and be wiſe. Would 


cc 


lite, and ſentimental ? Let their early 
youth be employed in genteel exerciſes; 
the theatre, the coffeehoufe, and the card- 


in public affairs, and produce habits of 
attention and contrivance; and the French 
authors will make them men of wit and 
 ſprightly converſation, and give a certain 
je ne ſcar quoi of elegance to their whole 


Burman, the accompliſhment of Dutch 
commentators and Jeſuits z'— heavens 
what has a man of fafhion to do with 
TOW. 122 a ' 5 ; 

It; | + 
' Moſt of the diſcourſes I have heard or read 
on this ſide of the queſtion were in a-{1milar 


we cannot be ſaid to be indebted to any 0: 
the ſages of Greece and Rome. And how 
eaſy is it to declaim on ſuch a topic! By 
blending ſome truth with your fal ſehood; 
by giving to the latter the air of harmlef 
amplification, and by deſcanting on the ab- 
uſes of ſtudy, as if they were its natural col- 
ſequences, 
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ſequences; you may compoſe a very plauſible 
harangue; ſuch as could not be fully an- 
ſwered without greater waſte of time and 
tience, than the champion of antiquity 
would think it worth his while to beſtow. 
And if your doctrine happens to flatter the 
prejudices, the vanity, or the indolence of 
the age, you will be regarded by ſome as a 
fine writer, of liberal principles, and a man- 
ly ſpirit, = | 
It is however thought by many, who in 
my opinion are more competent judges, that 
an early acquaintance with the claſſics is the 
only foundation of good learning, and that 
it is incumbent on all who direct the ſtudies 
of youth, to have this great object conti- 
nually before them, as a matter of the moſt 
ſerious concern; for that a good taſte in li- 
terature is friendly both to public and to pri- 
vate virtue, and of courſe tends to promote 
min no inconſiderable degree the glory of a 
nation; and that as the ancients are more or 
leſs underſtood, the principles and the ſpirit 
of ſbund erudition will ever be found to flou- 
riſh or decay. I ſhall therefore ſtate as briefly 
as poſſible ſome of the peculiar advantages 
that ſeem to me to accompany this ſort of 
ſtudy; with a view to obviate, if I can, cer- 
tain prejudices, which I am ſorry to obſerve 
have of late years been gaining ground, at 
leaſt in the northern part of this iſland. The 
ſubject is copious; but I doubt whether thoſe 
"adverſaries to whom 1 now addreſs myſelt 
mup2t.. Would 
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Ses 


would take the trouble to read a long differ. 


tation. 
The objections that are moſt commonly 


made to tha ſtudy of the Greek and Latin 
authors, may perhaps be reduced to four, 
It is ſaid, firſt, that this mode of education 
= obliges the ſtudent to employ too much 


4 time in the acquiſition of words: — ſe- 


Ti condly, that when he has acquired theſe 


oh '  anguages, he does not find, that they re- 
pay his toil : — thirdly; that the ſtudies 


of a Grammar-ſchool have a tendency to 


<< drones the genius, and conſequently to 


*-weaken, rather than improve, the human 
mind: —and, laſtly, that the claſſic au- 


— „ thors contain many deſcriptions and doc- 


rines that may ſeduce the underſtanding, 
inflame che Nerd ONE N Wr 


ee heart? a: 


I. . to a to che firſt ejection; 4 
would obſerve, that the plan of ſtudy muſt 
be very bad, where the ſtudent's health is 
hurt by too clofe application: Some parents 
and teachers have thought, that the profi- 


ciency of the ſcholar muſt be in proportion 


to the number of hours he employs in con- 
ning his taſk :- but that is à great miſfake. 
Experience proves, that three or four hours 

a-day, properly employed in the*grammar- 
ſchool, have a better effect tian Hine; and 
are ſufficient to lay within a few years a 
good foundation of claſſical knowledge. 


Dunces, it is true; would require more time; 
211. "OLA | nr died 


— — az had © thaſ AY Aca FLY oo COT” OY ann * 


ETr we „ EP. yp FT SIS... G. * 
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but dunces have nothing to do with Greek 


and Latin: For ſtudies that yield neither 
delight nor improvement are not only ſuper- 


flugus but hurtful; becauſe they miſem-. 


11 thoſe faculties which nature had deſti- 


ned. to other purpoſes. At the ſame time, 


therefore, that young men are proſecuting 
their grammatical ſtudies, they may learn 
writing, drawing, arithmetic, and the prin- 
ciples of geometry; and may devote the in- 
tervals of leiſure to riding, fencing, dan- 
cing, and other manly exerciſes. Idleneſs is 
the. greateſt misfortune incident to early 
years; the diſtempers it breeds in the ſoul 
are numberleſs and incurable. And where 
children, during their hours of relaxation, 
are left at their awn diſpoſal, they too often 
make choice of criminal amuſement and bad 


company. At Sparta, the youth were conti 


nually under the inſpection of thoſe who had 
authority over them; their education, ſays 


Plutarch, Was one e exerciſe of obe- 


dience; 8 ut it was never ſaid, that the Spar- 
tan youth became torpid, or melancholy, or 
fickly, from want of amuſement. Where» 
exex chere is a ſchool, there ought to be, and 
generally is, a field or area for diverſions ; ; 
and if the hours that boys in this country 
ſpend with one another, that is, in ſaunter- 


' ing, and too often in gaming, quarrelling, 


and ſwearing, were to be devoted to exerciſe, 


under the eye of ſome perſon of prudence, 


cheir ſouls and bodies would both be the 
better 
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better for it; and a great deal of time left for 
the ſtudy of many branches of knowledge, 
beſides what is contained in the grammar, 
and ancient authors. The misfortune is, 
that we allot too much of their time, not 
to play, but to idleneſs; and hence it hap- 
pens, that their clathcal ſtudies interfere with 
other neceſſary parts of education. But cer- 
tain it is, that their ſtudies and amuſements 
might be made perfectly conſiſtent; and the 
culture of the mind promoted at the ſame 
time with that of the body. If both theſe 
ends are not always accompliſhed, and but 
ſeldom purſued, the blame 1s to be laid, nei- 
ther on the teacher, nor on the things that 
are taught, but on thoſe perſons only who 
have the power of reforming our ſ{chool-dil- 
cipline, and want the inclination. At any 
rate, the blame cannot be laid on the Claſlic 
Authors, or-on:thole very uſeful members of 
a commonwealth, the , compilers of gram- 
mars 'and dictionaries, For the faculties of 
children might be; diſſipated by idleneſs, 
their manners poiſoned. by bad company, or 
their health unpaired by injudicious confine- 
ment, though Greek and Latin were annilu- 
lated, 5 
2. It is another abuſe. of ſtudy, when the 
hours of attendance in a grammar-{chool are 
all employed in the acquiſition of words. It 
a child find nothing but words in the old au- 
thors, it muſt be owing to the ſtupifying in- 
fluence of an ignorant teacher, The molt in- 
2 tereſting 
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tereſting part of profane hiſtory is delivered 
by the writers of Greece and Rome. From 
chem alſo we may learn the pureſt precepts 
of uninſpired morality, delivered in the moſt 
enchanting language, illuſtrated by the hap- 
pieſt a alluſions, and enforced by the moſt per- 
tinent examples, and moſt emphatical rea- 
ſoning. Whatever is amuſive and inſtructive 

in fable, whatever in deſcription is beautiful, 
or in compoſition harmonious, whatever can 
ſoothe or awaken the human paſſions, the 
Greek and Roman authors have carried to 
perfection. That children ſhould enter into 
all theſe beauties, is not to be imagined; 


but that they may be made to comprehend 
them ſo far as to be improved and delighted 
in a high degree, admits of no doubt. Jo- 


gether with the words, therefore, of theſe 
two celebrated languages, they may learn, 
without any additional expence of time, the 
principles of hiſtory, morality, politics, geo- 
$98 and criticiſm ; which, when taught 
in a oreign, dialect, will perhaps be: found 
i cave a deeper impreſſion upon the memo- 
an when explained in the mother tongue. 
The he you {ugeiit ſhould be equally atten- 
tive tö the phraſeology and to the ſubject of 
his leſſon; and receive directions for . 
ing che one, as well as for conſtruing the 
other. He ought to read his authors, "Gold 
as A grarmarian, ſecondly as a philoſopher, 
and laſtly as a critic ; and all this he may 
do without difficulty, and with delight as 
Vol. II. 9 well 
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well as profit, if care is taken to proportion 
his taſk to his years and capacity. Nor 1: | 
be ſuppoſed, that the firſt principles of pram. 
mar are more intelligible to a young mind, 
than the rudiments of philoſophy and rheto. 
ric. In matters within their ſphere, do we 
not find that children can diſtinguiſh he. 
tween truth and falſehood ; perceive the con- 
nection of cauſes and effects; infer an ob- 
vious concluſion from plain premiſes, and e- 
ven make experiments upon nature for the 
regulation of their own conduct? And if in 
muſic, and drawing, and penmanſhip, and 
phraſeology, the taſte of a child 1s impro- 
vable, why not in compoſition and ſtyle, the 
cadence of periods, and the een of 
verſe, probability of fable, and accuracy of 
deſeri prion ? The more we attend to an au- 
thor's ſubject, the greater proficiency we 
{hall always make 1n his language. To un- 
derſtand the ſubject well, it is neceilary to 
ſtudy the words and their connection with a 
criticabeye; whereas, even when his know- 
ledge of the words 1s very ſuperficial, a 
ſcholar or tutor, who attends to nothing elle, 
may think himſelf ſuthciently acquainted 
with the author's meaning. The mere Gram- 
matical teacher will never be found to have 
any true taſte for his author: if he had, it 
would be impoſſible for him to confine him- 
ſelf to verbal remarks: he muſt give ſcope 
to his admiration or diſguſt, if he really fe- 


thoſe paſſions; and muſt therefore commu: 
nicate 
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ind, 
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enthuſiaſm or ſagacity. 

z. The mental faculties of children ſtand 
as much in need of improvement, and con- 

ſequently of exerciſe, as their bodily powers. 

Nor is it of ſmall importance to deviſe ſome 


0 node of diſcipline for fixing their attention. 
© WL When this is not done, they become thought- 
peu leſs and diſſipated to a degree that often un- 


fits them for the buſineſs of life. 


de- The Greeks and Romans had a juſt ſenſe 


the 


f! l 7 
ing youth of Sparta, when their more violent 
on exerciſes were over, employed themſelves in 


works of ſtratagem; which in a ſtate, where 
wealth and avarice were unknown, could 
hardly be carried to any criminal exceſs. 
When .they met together for converſation, 
their minds were continually exerted in jud- 
ging of the morality of actions, and the ex- 
pediency of public meaſures of government; 
or in bearing with temper, and retorting 
with ſpirit, the ſarcaſms of good-natured 
rallery, They were obliged to expreſs them- 
ſelves, without heſitation, in the feweſt and 
plaineſt words poſlible. Theſe inſtitutions 
muſt have made them thoughtful, and at- 
tentive, and obſervant both of men and 
things. And accordingly, their good ſenſe, 
and penetration, and their nervous and ſen- 
entious ſtyle, were no leſs the admiration 
dt Greece, than their ſobriety, patriotiſin, 
md invincible courage. For the talent of 
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nicate to the pupil ſome portion of his on 


of the value of this part of education. The 
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ſaying what we call good things they were e- 
minent among all the nattons of antiquity, 
As they never piqued themſelves on their 
rhetorical powers, it was prudent to accuſtom 
the youth to filence and few words. It made 
them modeſt and thoughtful. With us very 
tprightly children ſometimes become very 
dull men. For we are apt to reckon thoſe 
children the ſprightlieſt, who talk the moſt: 
and as 1t 1s not caſy for them to think and 
tals at the ſame time, the natural effec of 
their too much ſpeaking is too little think- 
ing. — At Athens, the youth were made to 
ſtudy their own language with accuracy both 
in the pronunciation and compoſition ; and 
the meaneſt of the people valued themſelves 
upon their attainments in this way, Ther 
orators muſt have had a very difficult part 
to act, when by the ſlighteſt impropriety they 
ran the hazard of diſguſting the whole au- 
dience : and we ſhall not wonder at the ex- 
traordinary effects produced by the harangues 
of Demoſthenes, or the extraordinary care 
wherewith thoſe harangues were compoſed, 
when we recollect, that the minuteſt beauty 
in his performance muſt have been perceived 
and felt by every one of his hearers. It hs 
been matter of ſurpriſe to ſome, that Cice- 
ro, who had ſo true a reliſh for the ſevere 
ſimplicity of the Athenian orator, ſhould 
himſelf in his orations have adopted a ſtyle 
ſo diffuſe and declamatory. But Cicero knew 
what he did. He had a people to deal with, 
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who, compared with the Athenians, might 


be called 1lliterate *; and to whom De- 


moſthenes would have appeared as cold and 
unintereſting, as Cicero would have ſeemed 
pompous and inflated to the people of A- 
thens. In every part of learning the Athe- 


nians were ſtudious to excel. Rhetoric in all 


its branches was to them an object of prin- 
cipal conſideration. From the ſtory of So- 
crates we may learn, that the literary ſpirit 
was keener at Athens, even in that corrupt- 
ed age, than at any period in any other 
country. If a perſon of mean condition, and 
of the loweſt fortune, with the talents and 
temper of Socrates, were now to appear, 
inculcating virtue, diſſuading from vice, and 
recommending a right uſe of reaſon, not 


with the grimace of an enthuſiaſt, or the 


rant of acdeelaimer, but with good humour, 
plain language, and found argument, we 
cannot ſuppoſe, that the youth of high rank 


would pay him much attention in any part 


of Europe. As a juggler, gambler, or a- 
theiſt, he might perhaps attract their notice, 


and have the honour to do no little miſchief 


in ſome of our clubs of young worthies ; 
but from virtue and modeſty, clothed in 
rags; I fear they would not willingly receive 


Cicero himſelf acknowledges, that many of the Ro- 


mans were very incompetent judges of rhetorical merit. 
| — Hzc turba ct barbaria forentis dat locum vel vitio- 
ſillimis oratoribus. De Orat. lib. 1. C 118. | 
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improvement. — The education of the Ro- 
mans, from the time they began to aſpire to 
a literary character, was ſimilar to that of 
the Athenians. The children were taught to 
ſpeak their own language with purity, and 
made to ſtudy and tranſlate the Greek au- 
thors. The laws of the twelve tables they 
committed to memory. And as the talent 
of public ſpeaking was not only ornamen- 
tal, but even a. neceſſary qualification, to 
every man who withed to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in a civil or military capacity, all the 
youth were ambitious to acquire it. The 
ſtudy of the law was alſo a matter of ge- 
neral concern. Even the children uſed in 
their diverſions to imitate the procedure of 
public trials; one accuſing, and another de- 
fending, the ſuppoſed criminal: and the 
youth, and many of the moſt reſpectable 
ſtateſmen, ane the whole of chieir hves, 
allotted part of their leiſure to the exerciſe 
of declaiming on ſuch topics as might come 


to be debated in the forum, in the ſenate, 


or before the judges. Their domeſtic diſci- 
pline was very ſtrict. Some ancient matron, 
of approved virtue, was appointed to ſuper- 
intend the children in their earlieſt years; 
before whom every thing criminal in word 
or deed was avoided as a heinous enormity. 
This venerable perſon was careful both to 
inſtil good principles into her pupils, and 
alſo to regulate their amuſements, and, by 


preſerving their minds pure from moral tur- 
pitude, 
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pitude, and intellectual depravation, to pre- 
pare them for the ſtudy of the liberal arts 


and ſciences. — It may alſo be remarked, 


that the Greeks and Romans were more ac- 


curate ſtudents than the moderns are. They 
had few books, and thoſe they had were not 
eaſily come at: what they read, therefore, 
they read thoroughly. I know not, whether 
their way of writing and making up their 
volumes, as it rendered the peruſal more dif- 
ficult, might not alſo occaſion a more durable 


remembrance. From their converſation- 


pieces, and other writings, it appears, that 
they had a ſingular facility in quoting their 


favourite authors. Demoſthenes is ſaid to 


have tranſcribed Thucydides eight times, 


and to have got a great part of him by heart. 
This is a degree of accuracy which the great- 


er part of modern readers have no notion 


of,, We ſeem to think it more creditable to 
read many books ſuperficially, than to read 
a few, good ones with care; and yet it is cer- 
tain, that by the latter method we {ſhould 
cultivate. our faculties, and increaſe our ſtock 
of real knowledge, more effectually, and 


perhaps more ſpeedily, than we can do by 


the former, which indeed tends rather to be- 
wilder the mind, than to improve it. Every 
man, who pretends to a literary character, 
muſt now read a number of books, whether 
well or ill written, whether inſtructive or in- 


ſignificant, merely that he may have it to ſay, 


that he has read them. And therefore I am 


apt 


— 
* 
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apt to think, that, in general, the Greeks 
and Romans muſt have been more impro- 
ved by their reading, than we are by ours, 
As books multiply, knowledge 1s more wide- 
ly diffuſed ; but if human wiſdom were to 
increaſe in the ſame proportion, what chil- 
dren would the ancients be, in compariſon 
of the moderns! of whom every ſubſcriber 
to the circulating liberary would have it in 
his power to be wiſer than Socrates, and 
more accompliſhed than Juhus Ceſar! 

I mention thefe particulars of the Greek 
and Roman diſcipline, in order to ſhow, that, 
although the ancients had not ſo many lan- 
guages to ſtudy as we have, nor ſo many 
books to read, they were however careful, 
that the faculties of their children {ſhould 
neither languiſh for want of exerciſe, nor be 
exhauſted in frivolous employment, As we 
have not thought fit to imitate them in this; 
as moſt of the children of modern Europe, 
who are not obliged to labour for their ſuſte- 
nance, muſt either ſtudy Greek and Latin, 
or be idle; (for as to cards, and ſome of the 
late publications of Voltaire, I do not think 
the ſtudy of either half ſo uſeful or ſo inno- 
cent as ſhuttlecock). — I ſhouv: be appre- 
henſive, that, if Claſſical Learning were laid 
aſide, nothing would, be ſubſtituted 1n 1ts 
place, and that our youth would become al- 
together diſſipated, In this reſpect, there- 
fore, namely, as the means of improving 


the faculties of the human mind, I do = 
| 2 ö Ce; 
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ſee, how the ſtudies of the Grammar-ſchool 
can be diſpenſed with. Indeed, if we were, 
like the ſavages, continually employed in 
ſearching after the neceſſaries of life; or if, 
like: the firſt Romans, our ſituation or tem- 
per involved us in perpetual war, I ſhould 
perhaps allow literary improvement of every 
kind to be little better than a coſtly ſuper- 
fluity; and if any one were diſpoled to at- 
firm; that in ſuch a ſtate men may enjoy a 
greater ſhare of animal pleaſure, than all the 
ornaments of art and luxury can furniſh, I 
ſhould not be eager to controvert his opinion. 
But L take for granted, that man is deſtined 
for ſomething nobler than mere animal en- 
joyment; that a ſtate of continual war or 
unpolihed - barbariry is unfavourable to our 
beſt intereſts, as rational, moral, and immor- 
tal beings; that competence is preferable to 
want, leiſure to tumult, and benevolence to 
fury; and I ſpeak of the arts, not of ſup- 
porting, but of adorning human life; not 
of rendering men inſenſible to cold and fa- 
mine; but of enabling them to bear, with- 
out being enervated, and enjoy without be- 
ing corrupted, the bleſſings of a more pro- 
ſperous condition. | 

4: Much has been faid, by ſome writers, 
on the impropriety of teaching the ancient 
languages by book, when the modern tongues 
are mott eaſily acquired, without the help 
ot grammars or dictionaries, by ſpeaking 
only. Hence it has been propoſed, that chil- 
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dren (to whom the ſtudy of grammar is con- 
ceived to be a grievous hardſhip) ſhould learn 
Latin by being obliged to ſpeak it; for that, 
however barbarous their ſtyle may be at 
firſt, it will gradually improve; till at length, 
though with little knowledge of rules, mere- 
ly by the force of habit, they attain to ſuch 
a command of that tongue, as an Engliſhman 
may of the French, by reſiding a few years 
at Paris. Upon this principle, ſome project- 
ors have thought of eſtabliſhing a Latin city, 
whither children ſhould be ſent to learn the 
language; Montaigne's father made Latin 
the common dialect of his houſehold “; and 


many 


*Eſſais de Montaigne, liv. 2. chap. 17. — On the fub- 
ject of obliging children to ſpeak Latin before they have 
acquired a taſte in it, I beg leave to quote the following 
paſſage from an author, whoſe judgement in theſe matters 
muſt be allowed to be of the very higheſt authority. 

“ With this way of good underſtanding the matter, 
plain conſtruing, diligent parſing, daily tranſlating, 
6 chearful admonithing, and heedful amending of faults, 
* never leaving behind juſt praiſe for well-doing, | 
* would have the ſcholar brought up withal, till he had 
„read and tranſlated over the firſt book of (Cicero) 
{« Epiſtles choſen out by Sturmius, with a good piece of 
a Comedy of Terence alſo. — All this while, by 
mine advice, the child ſhall uſe to ſpeak no Latin. 
„ For, as Cicero ſaith in like matter, with like words, 
& Loquendo, male loqui diſcunt. And that excellent icart- 
* ed man G. Budeus, in his Greek commentaries, lore 
* complaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin 
*© rongue, uſe of ſpeaking Latin at the table, and else. 
% where, unadviſedly, did bring him to ſuch an evil 
choice of words, to ſuch a crooked framing of ſen. 
** rences, that no one thing did hurt or hinder him mm 
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many philoſophers and teachers have laid it 
down as a rule, that in the grammar-ſchool 


nothing but Latin or Greek ſhould ever be 


ſpoken. 
All this, or at leaſt part of it, is very well, 
if we ſuppoſe the ſole deſign of teaching 


« all the days of his life afterward, both for readineſs 
« jin ſpeaking, and alſo good judgement in writing. — 
„In very deed, if children were brought up in fuch 
« a houſe, or ſuch a ſchool, where the Latin tongue 
« were properly and perfectly ſpoken, as Tiberius and 
« Caius Gracchii were brought up in their mother, Cor- 
« nelia's houſe ; ſurely then the daily ufe of ſpeaking 
„ere the beſt and readieſt way to learn the Latin 
tongue. But now, commonly in the beſt ſchools in 
« England, for words, right choice is ſmally regarded, 
true propriety wholly neglected, confuſion is brought 
&« in, barbarouſneſs is bred up ſo in young wits, as after- 
„ wards they be not only marred for ſpeaking, but alſo 
„ corrupted in judgement, as with much ado, or never 
at all, they be brought to the right frame again, — 
„ Yet all men covet to have their children ſpeak Latin, 
% and fo do I very earneſtly too. We both have one 
« purpoſe, we agree in deſire, we wiſh one end; but 
« we differ ſomewhat in order and way that leadeth 
* rightly to that end. Other would have them ſpeak 
* at all adventures : and ſo they be fpeaking, to ſpeak, 
the maſter careth not, the ſcholar knoweth not, what. 
“ This is to ſeem, and not to be; except it be, to be 
* bold without ſhame, raſh without {kill, full of words 
* without wit, I with to have them ſpeak ſo, as it may 
* well appear, that the brain doth govern the tongue, 
* and that Teaſon leadeth forth the talk. — Good under- 
* ſtanding muſt firſt be bred in the children; which be- 
ing nouriſhed with ſkill, and uſe of writing, is the 
* only way to bring them to judgement and readineſs in 
* ſpeaking.” Aſcham's Scholemaſter, book 1. See alſo 
Cicero de Orat. lib. 1. $ 150. edit. Prouſt. 
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theſe languages to be, that children may 
fpeak and write them as eaſily and 1incorreq- 
ly, as perſons unacquainted with grammar, 
and with the rules and models of good com- 
polition, do commonly ſpeak and write their 
mother-tongue, But ſuch a talent, though 
on ſome rare occaſions in life it might be 
uſeful, would not be attended with thoſe 
certain and more immediate advantages, that 
one has reaſon to expect from a regular courſe 
of claſſical ſtudy. — For, firſt, one uſe of 
claſhc learning is, to fill up the leiſure hours 
of life with liberal amuſement. Now thoſe 
readers alone can be adequately charmed with 
beauty of language, who have attended to 
the rules of good writing, and even to the 
niceties of grammar. For the mere know- 
ledge of words gives but little pleaſure ; and 
they who have gone no deeper in language 
cannot even conceive the delight wherewith 
a man of learning peruſes an elegant per- 
formance, — Secondly, I apprehend, that, in 
this way of converſation, unleſs you add to 
it the ſtudy of grammar, and of the bel: 
authors, the practice of many years will not 
make you a competent maſter in the lan- 
guage. One mult always be ſomething of 2 
grammarian to be able thoroughly to under- 
ſtand any well-written book; but before one 
can enter into the delicacies of expreſſion 
that are to be met with in every page of a 
good Latin or Greek author, one mult be 
an accurate grammarian ; the complicated 
inflexions 
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inflexions and ſyntax of theſe elegant tongues 
giving THe to innumerable ſubtleties of con- 
nection, and minute varieties of meaning, 
whereof the ſuperficial reader, who thinks 
grammar below his notice, can have no idea. 
Beſides, the words and phraſes that belong to 
converſation, are, comparatively ſpeaking, 
not very numerous : unleſs you read poets, 
orators, hiſtorians, and philoſophers too, you 
can never underſtand a language in its full 
extent. In Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and Ita- 
lan, and, I believe, in moſt other cultiva- 
ted tongues, the poetical and rhetorical ſtyles 
difter greatly from that of common diſcourſe; 
and one may be a tolerable proficient in the 


one, who is very ignorant of the other. — - 


But, thirdly, I would obſerve, that the ſtudy 
of a ſyſtem of grammar, ſo complex and ſo 
perfect as the Greek or Latin, may, with 
peculiar propriety, be recommended to chil- 
dren; being ſuited to their underſtanding, 
and having a tendency to promote the im- 
provement of all their mental faculties. In 
this ſcience, abſtruſe as it is commonly ima- 
gined to be, there are few or no difficulties 
which a maſter may not render intelligible to 
any boy of good parts, before he is twelve 
years old. Words, the matter of this ſcience, 
are within the reach of every child ; and of 
theſe the human mind, in the beginning of 
life, is known to be ſuſceptible to an aſto- 
niſhing degree: and yet in this ſcience there 
is a ſubtlety, and a variety, ſufficient to ty 

forth 
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forth all the intellectual powers of the young 
ſtudent. When one hears a boy analyſe a 
few ſentences of a Latin author; and ſhow 
that he not only knows the general meaning, 
and the import of the particular words, but 
alſo can inſtantly refer each word to its claſs; 
enumerate all its terminations, ſpecifying e- 
very change of ſenſe, however minute, that 
may be produced by a change of inflexion or 
arrangement; explain its ſeveral dependen- 
cies; * diſtinguiſh the literal meaning from 
the oy one ſpecies of figure from an- 
other * oy: even the plubolophical uſe of 
103 A | words 


The elements of Rhetoric | ſhould always be taught 
in conjunction with thoſe of Grammar. The former 
would make the, latter more, entertaining; and, by ſet- 
ting the various parts of language i in a new light, would 
give riſe to new energies in the mind of the ſtudent, 
and prepare him for reliſhing the beauties and practiſing 
the rules of good writing; thus beightening the pleaſure 
of ſtudy, with little or no increaſe of labour. I doubt 
not bur Butler's: flippant remark, that “ All a Rhetori- 
« cian's rules Conſiſt in naming of his tools,” may have 
brought the art into ſome diſrepute, But though this 
were a true account, (and it muſt be a poor ſyſtem'of 
| rhetoric of which this is a true account), the art might 
have its uſe notwithſtanding. Nobody thinks the time 
loſt to a young ſeaman, which he employs in acquaint- 
ing himſelf with the names and uſes of the ſeveral parts 
of a ſhip, and of the other objects that demand the at- 
teation of the mariner: nor is the botaniſt idle, whilc 
he treaſures up in his memory the various tribes of ve- 
getables; nor the aſtronomer, while he numbers the con- 
ſtellations, and learns to call them by their names. In 
every art there are terms, which muſt be familiar to thoſe 
who would underſtand it, or ſpcak intelligibly about it; 


and 
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words from the idiomatical, and the vulgar 


from the elegant; recollecting occaſionally o- 
ther words and phraſes that are ſynonymons, 
or contrary, or of different though ſimilar 
ſignification; and accounting for what he 
ſays, either from the reaſon of the thing, or 
by quoting a rule of art, or a claſſical autho- 
rity : — one muſt be ſenſible, that, by ſuch 
an exerciſe, the memory 1s likely to be more 
improved in ſtrength and readineſs, the atten- 
tion better fixed, the judgement and taſte 
more ſucceſsfully exerted, and a habit of re- 
flection and ſubtle diſcrimination more eaſily 
acquired, than it could be by any other em- 
ployment equally ſuited to the capacity of 
childhood. A year paſſed in this ſalutary 
exerciſe will be found to cultivate the hu- 
man faculties more than ſeven ſpent in prat- 
tling that French which is learned by rote: 
nor would a complete courſe of Voltaire 


yield half ſo much improvement to a young 


mind, as a few books of a good Claſſic au- 


and few arts are more complex than literary compoſition. 
Beſides, though ſome of the tropes and figures of ſpeech 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, others require a more difficult 
ſerutiny, and ſome knowledge even of the elementary 
arrangements of philoſophy. And the rules for applying 
the elegancies of language, being founded in the ſcience 
of human nature, muſt gradually lead the young rheto- 
rician to attend to what paſſes in his own mind; which 
of all the ſcenes of human obſervation is the moſt im- 


Portant, and in the early part of life the leaſt attended 


do. 


* 
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thor, of Livy, Cicero, or Virgil, ſtudied in 

this accurate mannꝶee. 
I mean not to decry the French tongue, 
which I know to be uſeful to all, and ne- 
ceſſary to many. Far leſs would I inſinuate 
any thing to diſcourage the ſtudy of our own, 
which I think the fineſt in the world; and 
which to a member of the Britiſh empire is 
of greater importance than all other lan- 
guages. I only inſiſt on the expediency of 
improving young minds by a grammatical 
ſtudy of the Claſſic tongues; theſe being at 
once more regular and more diverſiſied than 
any of the modern, and therefore better ad- 
apted to the purpoſe of exercifting the judge- 
ment and the memory of the ſcholar. And 1 
maintain, that every language, and indeed 
every thing, that is taught children, {ſhould 
be accurately taught; being of opinion, that 
the mind is more improved by a little accu- 
rate knowledge, than by an extenſive ſmat- 
tering; and that it would be better for a 
young man to be maſter of Euchd or De- 
moſthenes, than to have a whole dictionary 
of arts and ſciences by heart. When he has 
once got a taſte of accuracy, he will know 
the value and the method of it; and, with 
a view to the ſame gratification, will habi- 
tually purſue the ſame method, both in ſci- 
ence, and in the general conduct of his at- 
fairs : — whereas a habit of ſuperficial think- 
ing perverts and enervates the powers of the 
ſoul, leaves many of them to languith in ” 
2 e e TV "LINN 
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tal inactivity; and is too apt to make a man 


fickle and thoughtleſs, unprincipled and diſ- 
ſipated for life. 


F agree with Roſſeau, chat the aim of edu- 


cation ſhould be, to teach us rather how to 


think, than what to think; rather to improve 
our minds ſo as to enable us to think for 
ourſelves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. Not that I would 
diſcommend the acquiſition of good princi- 
ples, and juſt notions, from whatever ſource 
they are drawn: for indeed the knowledge 
of the molt ingenious man upon earth would 
be very ſcanty, if it were all to be derived 
from himſelf. Nay, as the parent mult in 
many caſes direct the conduct of the child, 
before the child can diſcern the reaſons of 
ſuch direction, I am inclined to think, that 
{ome important principles of religion and 
morality may with good ſucceſs be imprinted 
on the memory of children, even before they 
can perfectly underſtand the arguments by 
which they may be proved, or the words 
in which they are expreſſed. — But ſtill it 
is true, that a mind prepared by proper diſ- 
cipline for making diſcoveries of its own, is 
in a much higher ſtate of cultivation, than 
that of a mere ſcholar who knows nothing 
but what | he has been taught. The latter 
reſembles a granary, which may indeed be 
filled with cora, but can yield no more than 
it has received; the former may be likened 
to a fruitful field, which is ever in a condi- 
Vol. II. SF tion 
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tion to bring riches and plenty, and my]. 
tiplies an hundred fold every grain that has 
been committed to it. Now this peculiar 
advantage ſeems to attend the ſtudy of the 
Claſhc authors, that it not only ſtores the 
mind with uſeful learning, but alſo begets a 
habit of attention, and wonderfully improves 
both the memory and the judgement. 

5. That the grammatical art may be learn- 
ed as perfectly from an Engliſh or French, 
as from a Greek or Latin grammar, no per- 
ſon will affirm, who attends to the ſubject, 
and can ſtate the compariſon. Claſſical learn- 
ing, therefore, is neceſſary to grammatical 
Kill. And that the knowledge of grammar 
tends to purify and preſerve language, might 
be proved, if a proof were requiſite, from 
many conſiderations. Every tongue is in- 
correct, while it is only ſpoken; becauſe men 
never ſtudy it grammatically, till after they 
have begun to write it, or compoſe in it. 
And when brought to its higheſt perfection, 
by the repeated efforts, and accumulated re- 
finements, of grammarians, lexicographers, 
philoſophers, etymologiſts, and of authors in 
general, how incorrectly is it ſpoken and 
written by the unlearned! How eafily do 
ungrammatical phraſes, the effect of 1gno- 
rance and affectation, inſinuate themſelves 
into common diſcourſe, and thence into 
writing! and how difficult is it often found, 


notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of 


learned men, to extirpate thoſe phraſes * 
the 


Gori 
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the language, or prevail with the public to 
reform them! Where grammar was accu- 
rately ſtudied, language has always been ele- 
gant and durable: witneſs that of ancient 
Greece, which, though it underwent conſi- 
derable alterations, as all living languages 
mult do, retained its purity for more than a 
thouſand years. As grammar 1s neglected, 
barbariſm muſt prevail. And therefore, the 
ſtudy of Greek and Latin, being neceſſary 
to the perfection of the grammatical art, 
muſt alſo be neceſſary to the permanence and 
purity even of the modern tongues, and, 
conſequently, to the preſervation of our hi- 
ſtory, poetry, philoſophy, and of every thing 
valuable in our literature. Can thoſe who 
wills well to learning or mankind ever ſeek 
to depretiate ſo important a ſtudy ? Or will 
it be ſaid, that the knowledge of grammar is 
unworthy of a gentleman, or man of buſi- 
neſs, when it is conſidered, that the moſt pro- 
found ſtateſmen, the ableſt orators, the moſt 
elegant writers, and the greateſt men, that 
ever appeared on the ſtage of public life, of 
whom I ſhall only mention Julius Ceſar and 
Cicero, were not only ſtudious of grammar, 
but moſt accurate grammarians * ? 

. To all this we may add, that the diſ- 
ciphne generally eſtabliſhed in ſchools of 
learning inures che youth to obedience and 
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* Quioril, Orat. Inſt, lib, x. cap. 3. See alſo Gf the 
wig and progreſs of language, vol. 2. p. 494- 
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ſubordination; of which it is of infinite con- 
ſequence to their moral improvement, as well 
as to the proſperity of their country, that 
they ſhould early be made ſenfible. ——. But 
is not this diſcipline often too formal, and 
too rigorous? And if fo, does it not tend 
to depreſs the mind, by making it attentive 
to trifles, and by giving an air of ſervility 
to the genius, as well as to the outward be- 


haviour? Theſe queſtions need no other an- 
iwer, than the bare recital of a fact, which 


is obvious to all men; that of all the nations 
now: exilting,”. hat whoſe general character 
partakes the leaſt of finicalneſs or ſervility, 


and which has diſplayed an elevation of ſoul, 


and a ſpirit of freedom, that is without ex- 


ample in the annals of mankind, is the moſt 
remarkable fur ſtrictneſs of diſcipline in its 
ichools and univerſities; and ſeemis now to 
be the only nation upon earth that enter- 


rains a proper ſenſe of the unſpeakable va- 
lue of Claſſic erudition. —— A regard to or- 


der and lawful autliority is as favourable to 
true greatneſs of mind, as the AE of 


method. is to trne genius. as 4152 
Some of my readers wil pity, LOS ſome 
probably laugh at me, for what Lam going 
to lay in behalf of a practice, which is now 
in moſt countries both diſuſed and derided; 
I mean that of obliging the ſtudent to com- 
poſe ſome of his exerciſes in Latin verſe. 
** What! (it will be faid), do you, in op- 


** polition to the ſentiments of antiquity it- 
fell, 
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+, ſelf; and of all wiſe men in every age, i- 


«,. magine, that a talent for poetry is to be 


*\communicated by rule, or acquired by ha- 
bit? Or if it could, would you with to 
ſee us transformed into a nation of ver- 


+, fifiers? Poetry may have its uſe; but it 
vill neither fill our warehouſes, nor ferti- 


*« iſe our ſoil, neither rig our fleet, nor re- 
+/gulate our finances. It has now loſt the 
+ faculty of building towns, felling timber, 
4 And curing broken bones; and I think it 
* was never famous for repleniſhing either 
the pocket, or the belly. No, no, Sir; a 
+, garret in Grubſtreet, however honourable 
**,1n your: eyes, is not the ſtation to which 1 
4: intend to breed my ſon.“ 

Permit me to aſk in my turn, Whether it 


is in order to make them aukors by trade, 


or for what other purpoſe it is, that boys 
have the taſk enjoined them, of compoſing 
themes and tranflations, and performing 
thoſe other exerciſes, to which writing is ne- 


ceſſary. I believe it will be allowed, that 
habits of accurate thinking, and of ſpeaking 


correctly and elegantly, are uſeful and orna- 
mental in every ſtation of life. Now Cicero 
and Quintilian, and many other authors, at- 


firm, that theſe habits are moſt effectually 


acquired by the frequent uſe of the pen“; 


* Cicero de Orat. lib. 1. $ 150. Edit. Prouſt, Quintil, 
laſt. Or. lib. 10. cap. 3. wy 


not 
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not in extracting common places from books“ 
but in giving permanence and regularity to 
our own. thoughts expreſſed in our own 


words. The themes and tranſlations per- 


formed by boys in a grammar-ſchool are the 
beginnings of this ſalutary practice; and are 
known to have a happy effect in forming the 
judgement, improving the memory, and 
quickening the invention, of the young ſtu— 
dent, in giving him a command of words, a 
correct phraſeology, and a habit of thinking 
with accuracy and methoc. 


Now, 


To enable us to remember what we read, ſome au- 
thors recommend. a book of common- places, wherein we 
are deſired to write down, according to a certain artifi- 
cial order, all thoſe Pafſnges that we with to add to our 
ſtock of learning. But other authors, of equal judge- 
ment in theſe matters, have blamed this practice of wri- 
ung out quotations. It is certain, that when we read 
with a view to fill up common places, we are apt to at- 
tend rather to particular paſſages, than to the ſcope and 
ſpirit of the whole; and that, having tranſcribed the 
favourite paragraph, we are not ſolicitous to remember 
it, as knowing that we may at any time find it in our 
common place book. Beſides, life is ſhort, and health 
precious; and if we do not think more than we either 
write or read, our ſtudies will avail us little. But this 
practice of continual tranſcription conſumes time, and im- 
pairs health, and yet conveys no improvement to the 
mind, becauſe it requires no thought, and exerciſes no 
faculty. Moreover, it inclines us to form ourſelves en- 
tirely upon the ſentiments, of other men; and as differ 
ent authors think differently on many points, it may make 
us change our opinions ſo often, that at Taft we ſhall come 


2 


to have no fixed principle at all. — And yet, on the 


other hand, it muſt be allowed, that many things _ 
both 
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Now; as the deſign of theſe exerciſes is not 
to make men profeſſed proſe-authors, ſo nei- 
ther is the practice of verſifying intended to 
make them poets. I do not wiſh the numbers 
of verſifiers to multiply; I ſhall, if you 
pleaſe, admit the old maxim, Pocta naſci- 
tur, non fit;“ and that it would be as eaſy 
to ſoften marble into pincuſhions as to com- 
municate the art of poetry to one who wants 
we e a 


ES 


—— 


Ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid poilit video ingenium. 


The practice in queſtion may, however, in 
my judgement, be attended with ſome good 
effects. —— Firſt, though we have for ever 
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both in Nahe and in experience, which ought not to 
be forgotten, and yet cannot be preſerved, unleſs com- 
mitted to writing. Perhaps, then, it is beſt to follow a 
middle courſe; and, when we regiſter facts or ſenti- 
ments that occur in reading, to throw aſide the author 
from whom we take them, and do it in our own words. 
In this way writing is profitable, becauſe it is attended 
with thought and recollection, as well as practice in 
compoſition. And when we are ſo much maſters of the 
ſentiments of another man as to be able to expreſs them 
with accuracy in our own words, then we may be ſaid to 
have digeſted them, and made them our own; and then 
it is, and not before, that our underſtanding is really 
improved by them. If we chuſe to preſerve a ſpecimen 
of an author's ſtyle, or to tranſcribe any of his thoughts 
in his own words on account of ſomething that pleaſes 
in the expreſſion, there can be no harm in this, provided 
we do not employ too much time in it. 
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loſt the true pronunciation of Latin and 
Greek, yet the leſs falſe our pronunciation 
is, the more agreeable and intelligible it will 
probably be. Verſification, therefore, conſi- 
dered as an exerciſe for exemplifying and fix- 
ing in the mind the rules of proſody, may be 
allowed to have its uſe in correcting the pro- 
nunciation. But, ſecondly, it has a fur- 
ther uſe, in heightening the charms of poe- 
tical compolition, by improving our ſenſe of 
poetical harmony. I have already mentioned 
amuſement as one of the advantages of claſſic 
learning, Now good poetry. 15 doubly a- 
muſing to a reader who has ſtudied and 
practiſed verſification; as the ſhapes and co- 
lours of animal and vegetable nature ſeem 
doubly beautiful to the eye of a painter. 
Gy begin,” ſays Pope, ſpeaking of his profi- 


ciency in drawing, ** to diſcover beautics 


that were till now imperceptible to me. 
Every corner of an eye, or turn of a noſe 
or ear, the ſmalleſt degree of light or ſhade 
*« on a check or in a dimple, have charms 
to diſtrat me *.“ For the ſame reaſon, 
therefore, that I would recommend drawing 
to him who wiſhes to acquire a true taſte for 
the beauties of nature, I ſhould recommend 
a little practice in verſifying to thoſe who 
would be thoroughly ſenſible to the charm of 
poetic numbers. — Thirdly, this practice is 
ſtill more important, as it Fee ſup- 


* Pope's Letters to Gay. f 
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plies the ſtudent with a ſtore of words; 
thereby facilitating the acquiſition of the 
language: and as it accuſtoms him to exert 
his judgement and taſte, as well as memo- 
ry, in the choice of harmonious and ele- 
gant expreſſions. By compoſing in proſe, he 


learns to think and ſpeak methodically ; and 


his poetical exerciſes under a proper direction, 
will make the ornaments of language familiar 
to him, and give preciſion to his thoughts, 
and a vigorous brevity to his ſtyle. Theſe 


advantages may, I preſume, be in ſome de- 


gree attained, though his verſes, unaided by 
genius, ſhould never rife above mediocrity : 
if the muſes are propitious, his improvement 
will be proportionably greater. | 


But is not this exerciſe too difficult ? — and 


does it not take up too much time? Too 
much time it ought not to take up; nor 
ſhould it be impoſed on thoſe who find it 


too difficult. But if we conſult experience, 


we all find, that boys of ordinary talents 
are capable of it, and that it never has on 
any occaſion proved detrimental to literature. 


| know ſeveral learned mien who were inured 
to it ih their youth; but I never heard them 


complain of its unprofitableneſs or difficul- 
ty and I cannot think, that Grotius or Bu- 
chanan, Milton or Addiſon, Browne or 


Gray *, had ever any reaſon to lament, as 


* [See next page.] 
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loſt, the hours they employed in this exerciſe 
It is generally true, that genius diſplays it{clf 
to the beſt advantage in its native tongue. 
Yet is it to be wiſhed, that the talent of 
writing Latin verſe were a little more culti- 
vated among us; for it has often proved the 
means of extending the reputation of our ay- 
thors, and conſequently of adding ſomething 
to the literary glories of Great Britain. Boi- 
leau is ſaid not to have known that there 
were any good poets in England, till Addi- 
ion made him a preſent of the Mu/z Angli- 
cane, Many of the fineſt performances of 
Pope, Dryden, and Milton, have appeared 
not ungracefully in a Roman dreſs. And 
thoſe foreigners muſt entertain a high opi- 
nion of our Paſtoral poetry, who have ſeen 
the Latin tranſlations of Vincent Bourne, 
particularly thoſe of the ballads of TW i,, d, 
Milliam and Margaret, and Rowe's Deſpairing 
beſide a clear fiream ; of which it is no com- 
pliment to ſay, that in ſweetneſs of numbers, 


[See the reſerence-mark in the preceding page. 


* Ifaac Hawkins Browne, Eſq; author of ſeveral ex- 
cellent poems, particularly one in Latin, on the Immor- 
tality of the ſoul; of which Mrs Carter juſtly ſays, that it 
does honour to our countffy. —— Mr Gray of Cam- 
bridge, the author of the {fineſt odes, and of the fine 
moral elegy in the world, wrote many elegant Latin 
poems in his youth, with ſome of which Mr Maſon has 
lately obliged the public. The Latin poems of Grotius 
and Buchanan, Milton and Addifon, have long been u- 
niverfally known and admired. 
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and elegant expreſſion, they are at leaſt equal 
to the originals, and ſcarce inferior to any 
thing in Ovid or Tibullus. . 
Enough, I hope, has been ſaid to evince 
the utility of that mode of diſcipline which 
for the molt part is, and always, in my opi- 
nion, ought to be, eſtabliſhed in grammar- 
ſchools. If the reader admit the truth of 
theſe remarks, he will be ſatisfied, that “the 
* ſtudy of the claſhc authors does not ne- 
« ceſlarily oblige the ſtudent to employ too 
% much time in the acquiſition of words:“ 
for that by means of thoſe words the mind 


that the acquiſition of them, prudently con- 
ducted, becomes to young perſons one of the 
beſt inſtruments of intellectual proficiency, 
which in the preſent ſtate of human ſociety it 
is poſſible to imagine. 

II. I need not ſpend much time in refu- 
ting the ſecond objection, ** "That theſe lan- 
* guapes, when acquired, are not worth the 
* labour.” There never was a man of learn- 
ng and taſte, who would not deny the fact. 
Thoſe perſons are moſt delighted with the 
ancient writers, who underſtand them belt ; 
and none affect to deſpiſe them, but they 
n. Who are ignorant of their value. 
cher the pleaſure and profit ariſing from the 
knowledge of the Claſſic tongues is ſufficient 
to repay the toil of acquiring them, 1s a point 
which thoſe only who have made the acqui- 
tion are entitled to determine. And they, 
3U 2 we 


may be ſtored with valuable knowledge; and 
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we are ſure, will determine in the. affirms. 
tive. The admirer of Homer and Demoſthe- 


nes, Virgil and Cicero, Xenophon and Ceſar, 
Herodotus and Livy, will tell us, that he 
would not for any conſideration give up his 
{kill in the language of thoſe authors. Eve- 
ry man of learning wiſhes, that his ſon may 
be learned; and that not ſo much from a 
view to pecuniary advantage, as from a de- 


ſire to have him ſupplied with the means of 


uſeful inſtruction and liberal amuſement. It 
1s true, that habit will make us fond of 
trifling purſuits, and miſtake imaginary for 
real excellence. The being accuſtomed to 


that kind of ſtudy, and perhaps alſo the 


pride, or the vanity, or ſimply the conſciouſ- 
neſs, of being learned, may account for part 
of the pleaſure that attends the peruſal of the 
Greek and Roman writings. But ſure it is 
but a ſmall part which may be thus account- 
ed for. The Greeks were more paſhonate ad- 
mirers of Homer and Demoſthenes, and the 
Romans of Virgil and Cicero, than we ; and 
yet were not under the neceſſity of employ- 
ing ſo much time in the ſtudy of theſe au- 
thors, nor, conſequently, ſo liable to contrad 
a liking from long acquaintance, or to be 
proud of an accompliſhment which was com- 


mon to them with all their countrymen. 
The knowledge of the claſſics is the beſt 


foundation to che ſtudy of Law, Phyſic, 


Theology, Rhetoric, Agriculture, and other 


honourable arts and ſciences, In polite na- 


tions, 
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tions, and in companies where the rational 
character is held in any eſteem, it has gene- 
rally been regarded as a recommendatory ta- 


lent. As a ſource of recreation, for filling 


up the intervals of leiſure, its importance 
has been acknowledged by many names of 
the higheſt authority. And ſurely the Muſes 


are more elegant, more inſtructive, and more 


mh companions, than dogs, horſes, gam- 


blers, or ſots: and in attending to the wiſ- 
dom of former ages, we may reaſonably be 


thought to paſs our time to better purpoſe, 


than in hearing or helping about the cen- 
tures, calumnies, and other follies, of the pre- 
ſent. 
I. It has been ſaid, that“ ſchool-learn- 
ing has a tendency to encumber the ge- 
nius, and, conſequently, to weaken ra- 


pf ther than improve the mind.” Here opens 
another field for declamation. Who has not 


heard the learned formality of Ben Johnſon 


oppoſed to Shakeſpeare's “ native wood-notes 
cc > 5” . 5 | 

wild; and inferences made from the com- 

pariſon, very much to the diſcredit, not of 


the learned poet only, but of learning itſelf? 


Milton, too, is thenela by ſome to have 
5 poſſeſſed a ſuperfluity of erudition, as well 
as to have been too oſtentatious in diſplay- 


ing it. And the ancients are ſuppoſed to 
have derived great benefit from their not be- 


ing obliged, as we are, to ſtudy a number of 
5 ae 


It is true, a man may be ſo intemperate in 
reading, 
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reading, as to hurt both his body and his 
mind. They who always read, and never 
think, become pedants and changelings, 


And thoſe who employ the beſt part of their 


time in learning languages, are rarely found 
to make proficiency in art or ſcience. To 
gain a perfect knowledge even of one tongue, 
is a work of much labour; though ſome 
men have ſuch a talent this way as to ac- 
quire, with moderate apphcation, a compe- 
tent {kill in ſeveral. Milton, before he was 
twenty years old, had compoſed verſes in La- 
tin, Italian, and Greek, as well as in Engliſh. 
But the generality of minds are not equal to 
this; nor is it neceſlary they ſhould. One 
may be very ſenſible of the beauties of a fo- 
reign tongue, and may read it with eaſe and 
pleaſure, who can neither ſpeak it, nor com- 
pole in it. And, except where the genius 
has a facility in acquiring them, and a ſtrong 
bias to that ſort of ſtudy, 1 would not recom- 


mend it to a young man to make himſelf 


maſter of many languages. For, ſurely, to 
be able to expreſs the ſame thought in the 
dialogues of ten different nations, is not the 
end for which man was ſent into the world. 

The preſent objection, as well as the for- 
mer, is founded on what every man of let- 
ters would call a miſtake of fact. No perſon 
who underſtands Greek and Latin will ever 
admit, that theſe languages can be an in- 
cumbrance to the mind. And perhaps it 
woule be difficult to prove, even by a ſingle 
| - inſtance, 
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inſtance, that genius was ever hurt by learn- 
ing. Ben Johnſon's. misfortune was, not 
that he knew too much, but that he could 
not make a proper uſe of his knowledge; a 
misfortune, which aroſe rather from a defect 
of genius or taſte, than from a ſuperabun- 
dance of erudition. With the ſame genius, 
and leſs learning, he would probably have 
made a worſe figure. His play of Cati- 
line is an ill-digeſted collection of facts and 

paſſages from Salluſt, Was it his know- 
2 07 of Greek and Latin that prevented his 
making a better choice? To, comprehend 
every thing the hiſtorian has recorded of that 
incendiary, it is not requiſite that one ſhould 
be a great ſcholar, By looking into Roſe's 
tranſlation, any man who underſtands Eng- 
liſh may make himſelf maſter of the whole 
narrative in half a day. It was Johnſon's 
want of taſte, that made him transfer from 


the . hiſtory to the play ſome paſlages and 


facts that ſuit not the genius of dramatic 
writing: it was want of taſte, that made 


him diſpoſe his materials according to the hi- 


ſtorical arrangement; Which, however fa- 
vourable to calm information, is not calcu- 
lated for working thoſe effects on the paſſions 
and fancy, which it is the aim of tragedy to 
produce. It was the ſame want of taſte, that 
made him, out of a rigid attachment to hi- 
ſtorical truth, lengthen his piece with ſuper- 
numerary events inconſiſtent with the unity 
of deſign, and not ſubſervient to the cata- 
ſtrophe; 
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ſtrophe ; and it was doubtleſs owing to want 
of invention, that he confined himſelf ſo 
ſtrictly to the letter of the ſtory. Had he re- 
collected the advice of Horace, (of which he 
could not be ignorant, as he tranſlated the 
whole poem into Engliſh verſe), he muſt have 
avoided ſome of thele faults : 


Publica materies privati juris erit, ſi 

Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 

Interpres ; nec defilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetat, aut operis 
lex *. 


A little more learning, therefore, or rather a 
more ſeaſonable application of what he had, 
would have been of great uſe to the author 
on this occaſion. Shakeſpeare's play of 
Julius Ceſar is founded on Plutarch's life of 
Brutus. The poet has adopted many of the 
incidents and ſpeeches recorded by the hi- 


ſtorian, whom he had read in sir Thomas 


North's tranſlation. But great Judgement 
appears in the choice of paſſages.” Thoſe e- 
vents and ſentiments that either are affecting 
in themſelves, or contribute to the diſplay 
of human characters and paſſions, he has ad- 
opted ; what ſeemed unſuitable to the Fan 
is omitted. By reading Plutarch and 

phoeles in the original, together Wir, the 


* Ar. Poet. verſ. 135. ec 3 | 
mentary and notes. | 
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Poetics of Ariſtotle and Horace's epiſtle to the 
piſoes, Shakeſpeare might have made this tra- 
gedy better; but I cannot conceive how ſuch 
a preparation, had the poet been capable of 
it, could have been the cauſe of his making 
it worſe. It is very probable, that the in- 
ſtance of Shakeſpeare may have induced ſome 
perſons to think unfavourably of the influ- 
ence of learning upon genius; but a con- 
cluſion ſo important ſhould never be inferred 
from one inſtance, eſpecially when that is al- 
lowed to be extraordinary, and almoſt ſuper- 
natural. From the phenomena of fo tran- 
ſcendent a genius, we muſt not judge of hu- 
man nature 1n general; no more than we are 
to take the rules of Britiſh agriculture from 
what is practiſed in the Summer Iſlands. — 

Nor let it be any objection to the utility of 
claſſic learning, that we often meet with men 


of excellent parts, whoſe faculties were never 


improved, either by the doctrine or by the 
diſcipline of the ſchools. A practice which 
is not indiſpenſably neceſſary, may yet be 
highly uſeful. We have heard of merchants, 
who could hardly, write or read, ſaperintend- 
ing an extenſive commerce, and acquiring 
great wealth and eſteem by the moſt honour- 
able means: yet who will ſay, that Writing 
and Reading are not uſeful to the mer 
chant? There have been men eminent both 
for genius and for virtue, who in the begin- 
ning of life were almoſt totally neglecled: 


vet who will fay, that the care of parents, 
VoL. II. 3 5 and 
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and early habits of virtue and reflection, are 


not of infinite importance to the human 
mind? _ 

Milton was one of the moſt learned men 
this nation ever produced. But his great 
learning neither impaired his judgement, nor 


checked his imagination. A richer vein of 


invention, as well as a more correct taſte, 
appears in the Paradiſe Loſt, written when 
he was near ſixty years of age, than in any 
Paradiſe Re- 
gained, and Samſon Agoniſtes, which were 
his laſt works, are not ſo full of i imagery, 


nor admit ſo much fancy, as many of his o- 


ther pieces; but they diſcover a conſummate 


judgement; and little is wanting to make 
each of them perfect in its kind. 


J am 
not offended at that profuſion of learning 
which here and there appears in the Paradiſe 
Loſt. It gives a claſſical air to the poem: it 
refreſhes the mind with new ideas; and ther: 
is ſomething, in the very ſound of the names 
of places and perſons whom he celebrates, 
that is wonderfully pleaſing to the car, Ad- 
mit all this to be no better than pedantic ſu- 
perfluity ; ; yet will it not follow, that Mil- 
ton's learning did him any harm upon the 
whole, provided it appear to have improved 
him in matters of higher importange. And 
that it did ſo, is undeniable. This poet 1s 
not more eminent for ſtrength and ſablimity 
of genius, than for the art of his compoſi 


tion; which he owed partly to a fine taſte 
in 
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in u harmony, and partly to his accurate know- 


ledge of the ancients, The ſtyle of his num- 
bers has not often becn imitated with ſuc- 
ceſs. | It is not merely the want of rhyme, 
nor the diverſified poſition of pauſes, nor the 
drawing out of the ſenſe from one line to 
another; far leſs is it the mixture of anti- 
quated words and ſtrange idioms, that con- 
ſtitutes the charm of Milton's verſification ; 
though many of his imitators, when they 
opy him in theſe or in ſome of theſe re- 
feats, think they have acquitted themſelves 
very well. But one muſt ſtudy the beſt Claſ- 
fic authors with as much critical {kill as Mil- 
ton did, before one can pretend to rival him 
in the art of harmonious writing. For, af- 
ter all the rules that can be given, there i 18 
ſomething in this art, which cannot be ac- 
quired. but by a careful ſtudy of the ancient 
maſters, particularly Emer Demoſthenes, 
Plato, Cicero, and Virgil; every one of whom, 
or at eaſt the two firſt and the laſt, it would 
be. eaſy to prove, that Milton has imitated, 
in the conſtruction of his numbers. In 
a word, we have good reaſon to conclude, 
that Milton' s genius, inſtead of being over- 
loaded or encumbered, was greatly impro- 


ved, enriched, and refined, by his learning. 


At. Teaſt we are ſure this was his own. opi- 
nion. Never was there a more indefatigable 
ſtudent. And from the ſuperabundance of 
Claſſic alluſions to be met with in every page 
e poetry, we may guels how highly he 
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valued the literature of Greece and Rome, 

and how frequently he meditated upon it. 
Spenſer was learned in Latin and Greek, 
as well as in Italian. But either the faſhion 
of the times, or ſome deficiency in his own 
taſte, inclined him to prefer the modern to 
the ancient models. His genius was com- 
prehenſive and ſublime, his ſtyle copious, 
his ſenſe of harmony delicate: and nothing 
| ſeems to have been wanting to make him a 
poet of the higheſt rank, but a more 1inti- r 
mate acquaintance with the claſſic authors, 
We may at leaſt venture to ſay, that if he 
had been a little more converſant in theſe, 
he would not, in his Shepherd's Calendar, 
have debaſed the tenderneſs of paſtoral with 
the impure mixture of theological diſputa- 
tion; nor would he have been ſo intoxicated 
with the ſplendid faults of the Orlando Fu- 
rioſo, as to —— his Fairy Queen on that 
Gothic model, rather than according to the 
plan which Homer invented, and which Vir- 
gil and Taflo (who were alſo favourites with 
our author) had ſo happily imitated; It is 
{aid to be on account of the purity of hs 
{tyle, and the variety of his invention, and 
not for any thing admirable in his plan, that 
the lang in general prefer Arioſto to Taſ- 
ſo*; — and indeed we can hardly conceive, 
| how 
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* The Acaderpieting tella ee publiched criticiſms on 
Taſſo's Gieryſalemme Liberata; but thoſe related chieff 
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how a tale ſo complex and fo abſurd, ſo he- 
terogeneous in its parts, and ſo extravagant 
as a whole, {ſhould be more eſteemed than a 
ſimple, probable, perſpicuous, and intereſting 
fable. Yet Spenſer gave the preference to the 
former; a fact ſo extraordinary, conſidering 
his abilities in other reſpects, that we cannot 
account for it, without ſuppoſing it to have 
been partly the effect of a bias contracted by 
long acquaintance. And if ſo, have we not 
reaſon to think, that. if he had been but e-, 
qually converſant with better patterns, his 
taſte would have acquired a different and ber 
ter direction? | | 
Dryden's knowledge of foreign and an 
cient languages did not prevent his being a 
b perfect maſter of his own, No author ever 
d bad a more exquiſite ſenſe of the energy and 
1 beauty of Engliſh words; though it cannot 
at be denied, that his averſion to words of fo- 
ae MW reign original, and his deſire on all occaſions 
to do honour to his mother- tongue, betrays 
th him frequently into mean phraſes and vulgar 
s idioms. His unhappy circumſtances, or ra- 
ais cher perhaps the fathion of his age, alike un- 
od ar cine e 
nat I danty for the Florentine dialect. But © the magnifi- 
al- xengqe of Taflo's, numbers and dition, together with 
* his great conformity to Epic rules, will for ever over- 
balance Arioſto's ſuperior gracefulneſs and rapidity 
of expreſſion, and greater fertility of invention. The 
* 7eruſalem will always be the more ſtriking, and the Or- 
e lando the more pleaſing of the two poems.” 

| Baretti an Italy, val. 1. p. 252. 


friendly 
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friendly to good morals and good writing, 
did not permit him to avail himſelf of his 
great learning ſo much as might have been 
expected. The author of Polymetis has pro- 
ved him guilty of many miſtakes in regard 
to the ancient mythology: and I believe it 
will be allowed, by all his impartial readers, 
that a little more learning, or ſomething of 
a more claſſical taſte, would have been of great 
uſe to him, as it was to his illuſtrious imi- 
tator. 

I know not whether any nation ever pro- 
duced a more ſingular genius than Cowley, 
He abounds in tender thoughts, beautiful 
lines, and emphatical expreſſions. His wit 
is inexhauſtible, and his learning extenſive; 
but his taſte is generally barbarous, and 
ſeems to have been formed upon ſuch models 
as Donne, Martial, and the worſt parts of 
Ovid: nor is it poſſible to read his longer 
poems with pleaſure, while we retain any re- 
liſh for the ſimplicity of ancient compoſition. 
If. this author's ideas had been fewer, his 
conceits would have been leſs frequent; ſo 
that in one reſpect learning may be faid. to 
have hurt his genius, Yet it does not appear, 
that his Greek and Latin did him any harm; 
for his imitations of Anacreon are almoſt the 
only parts of him that are now remembered 
or read. His Davideis, and his tranſlations 
of Pindar, are deſtitute of harmony, fimph- 
city, and every other Claſſical grace. Had 


his inclinations led him to a frequent — 
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of the moſt elegant authors of antiquity, his 
poems would certainly have been the better 
_ + 0 

It was never ſaid, nor thought, that Swift, 
Pope, or Addiſon *, impaired their genius by 
too cloſe an application to Latin and Greek. 
On the contrary, we have reaſon to aſcribe to 
their knowledge of theſe tongues, that claſh- 
cal purity of ſtyle by which their writings 
are diſtinguiſhed. All our moſt eminent phi- 
loſophers and divines, Bacon, Newton, Cud- 


= 1 Mr Addiſon employed his firſt years in the ſtudy 
« of the old Greek and Roman writers; whoſe language 
ce and manner he caught at that time of life, as ſtrongly 


ci as other young people gain a French accent, or a gen- 


« tecl air. An carly acquaintance with the Claſſics is 
“ what may be called the good-breeding of poetry, as 
« it gives a certain gracefulneſs which never forſakes a 


et. mind that contracted it in youth, but is ſeldom or ne- 


ver hit by thoſe who would learn it too late. He firft 
« diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Latin compoſitions, pu- 
« bliſhed in the Muſe Anglicanæ; and was admired as 
© '6ne'of the beſt authors ſince the Auguſtan age, in the 
«two Univerſities, and the greateſt part of Europe, be- 
«© fore he was talked of as a poet in town. There is not 
c perhaps any harder taſk than to tame the natural wild- 
“e neſs of wit, and to civilize the fancy. The generality 
©:6f'our old Engliſh pocts abound in forced conceits and 
e affected phraſes; and even thoſe who are ſaid to come 


ce the;neareſt to exactneſs are but too often fond of un- 
“ natural beauties, and aim at ſomething better than per- 
% fection. If Mr Addiſon's example and precepts be the 
* pecafiony that chere now begins to be a great demand 
for correctneſs, we may juſtly attribute it to his be- 
ing firſt faſhioned by the ancient models, and familia- 
* rized to propriety of thought, and chaſtity of ſtyle.” 
Tictel's Account of the life and writings of Addiſon, 


: 


worth, 
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beth: Hooker, Taylor, Atterbury, Stilling- 
fleet, were profoundly {killed in ancient lite- 
rature. And every rational admirer of Mr 
Locke will acknowledge, that if his learning 
had been equal to his good ſenſe and manly 
ſpirit, his works would have been ſtill more 
creditable to himſelf, and more uſeful to 
mankind. 

In writings of wit and Kite: one would 
be apt to think, that there is no great occa- 
ſion for the knowledge of antiquity; it being 
the author's chief aim and buſineſs, to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the manners of the 
preſent time. And if ſtudy be detrimental 
to any faculty of the mind, we might ſuf] pet, 
that a playful 1 imagination, the parent of wit 
and humour, would be moſt likely to ſuffer 
by it. Yet the hiſtory of our firſt-rate ge- 
muſes in this way eee always ex- 
cepted) is a proof of the contrary. There is 
more learning, as well as more wit, in Hu- 
dibras, than in any book of the lame ſize 
now extant. - In the Tale of a Tub, the Tat- 
ler, and the Spectator, the Memoirs of Mar- 
ing, we dilcover at once a brilliant, wit and 
copious erudition. 

I have confined theſe brief remarks to Eng- 
Iiſh writers. But the ſame thing might be 
proved by examples from every literary n 
tion of modern, and even of ancient Europ?. 
For we muſt not ſuppoſe, that the Greek a 
Latin authors, becauſe they did not ſtr! 

2 nian 
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many 4 guages, were 1lliterate men. Ho- 
mer and Virgil were {killed in all the learn- 
ing of their time. The men of letters in 
thoſe days were capable of more intenſe ap- 
plication, and had a preater thirſt of know- 
ledge, than the generality of the moderns ; 
and would often, in defiance of poverty, fa- 
tigue, and danger, travel into diſtant lands, 
and viſit famous places and perſons, to qua- 
lify themſelves for inſtructing mankind, 
And, however learned we may be in modern 
writings, our curioſity can hardly fail to be 
raiſed 1n regard to the ancient, when we con- 
der, that the greater part of theſe were the 
work, and contain the thoughts of men, who 
had themſelves been engaged in the moſt e- 
ventful ſcenes of active life; while moſt mo- 
dern books contain only the notions of ſpe- 
culative writers, who know but the theory 
of buſineſs, and that but imperfectly, and 
whoſe dererminations upon the principles of 
great affairs, and the feelings and ſentiments 
peculiar to active life, are little better than 
conjecture. At any rate, may we not. 
. arm, that „ without the aid of ancient 
* learning, genius cannot hope to Tie to 
„ thoſe honours to which it is entitled, nor 
to reach that perfection to which it natu- 
* rally aſpires,?” The exceptions are ſo tew, 
and ſo fingular, that it is unneceſſary to infilt 
upon them. 
Were we to conſider this matter abſtractly, 
ve ſhould be led to the fame concluſion. 
Vol. II. „ | A 
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For what is the effect of learning upon a 
ſound mind? Is it not to enlarge our ſtock 
of ideas; to aſcertain and correct our expe- 
rimental knowledge; to give us habits of at- 
tention, recollection, and obſervation ; and 
help us to methodiſe our thoughts, whether 
acquired or natural, as well as to expreſs them 
with perſpicuity and elegance? This may 
give a direction to our inventive powers, but 
ſurely cannot weaken them. The very worſt 
eftect that Claſſical learning can produce on 
the intelligent mind, is, that it may ſome- 
times transform an original genius into an 
imitator. Let this happens not often; and 
when it does happen, we ought not perhaps 


Works and Days, nor Pope's; Eloiſa for all the 


Epiſtles of Ovid. The fixth bock of the E- 


neid, though an imitation of the eleventh of 
the Odyſſey, is incomparably more ſublime; 


and the night- adventure of Diomede and U- 
lyſſes, excellent as it is, muſt be allowed to 
be inferior to the epiſode of Niſus and Eury- 


alus. Several cantos might be mentioned of 
the Fairy Queen, the preſervation of which 


oo 


would not compenſate. the loſs of The Call 


% - 


of Indolence : and notwithſtanding the merit 


of Cervantes, 1 believe there are few Critics in 
Great Britain, who do not think in their 
hearts, that Fielding has outdone his maſter 

| | | While 
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While the literary world can boaſt of ſach 
imitators. as Virgil and Taſſo, Boileau and 
Pope, it has no great reaſon to lament the 
ſcarcity of original writers. 

IV. The fourth and laſt objection to the 
ſtudy of Latin and Greek, That the Claſſic 
e authors contain deſeriptions and doe- 
© trines, that tend to ſeduce the underſtand- 
ing, and corrupt the heart,“ — is unhap- 
pily founded in truth. And indeed, in moſt 
languages there are too many books liable to 
this cenſure. And, though a melancholy 
truth, it is however true, that a young man, 
in his cloſet, and at a diſtance from bad ex- 
ample, if he has the misfortune to fall into a 
certain track of ſtudy which at preſent is not 
unfaſhionable, may debaſe his underſtand- 
ing, corrupt his heart, and learn the rudi- 
ments of almoſt ever depravation incident 
to human nature. But to effect this, the 
knowledge of inodern tongues is alone ſuffi- 
cient. Immoral and impious writing is one 


of thoſe arts in which 9 moderns are con- 
| feſſedly ſuperior to the Greeks and Romans. 


7 txdors not appear, from what remains of 


their works, that Any. of the old philoſophers 
ever went ſs far as ſome of the modern, in 


"recommending | irreligion and immorality. 
The Pagan theology is too abſurd to leſſen 
"our reverence” for the' Goſpel; but ſome of 
our philoſophers, as we are pleaſed to call 
them, have been labouring hard, and I fear 
ut "Wichour ſueceſs, to make mankind re- 

v obunce 
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nounce all regard for religious truth, both 


T 
natural and revealed. Jupiter and his kin- t 
dred gods may paſs for machines in an an- n 
ctent Epic poem; but in a modern one they d 
would be ridiculous, even-in that capacity: n 
a proof, that in ſpite of the enchanting b 
ſtrains wherein their atchievements are ce- k 
lebrated, they have loſt all credit and conſi- b 
deration in the world, and that the 1dola- ti 
trous fables of claſſical poetry can never aj 
more do any harm. From the ſcepticiſm of th 
Pyrrho, and the Atheiſm of Epicurus, what Cc 
danger is now to be apprehended ! The cl 
language of Empiricus, and the poetry of pt 
Lucretius, may claim attention; but the rea- 01 
ſonings of both the one and the other are too of 
childiſh to ſubvert any ſound principle, or ra 
corrupt any good heart; and would proba- di 
bly have been forgotten or deſpiſed long ago, di 
1 f . worthy authors of theſe latter Gans th 
had not taken pains , to, revive and  recom- an 
mend them. The parts of ancient ſcience m. 
that are, and always have been, ſtudied moſt, we 
are the Peripatetic and Stoical ſyſtems ; and de 
theſe may undoubtedly be read, not only {61 
without danger, but even with great benefit MW inn 
both to the heart and to the underſtanding. no 
The fineſt treatiſes of Pagan morality are W of 
Ader imperfect; but their authors are en- vir 
titled to honour, for a good intention, and 111 
for havitg dene their Left. Error in that of 
ſcience, as well as in theology, though in us rift 
the Lea of prejudice and pride, was gene- 


rally 
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rally in them the effect of ignorance: and 
thoſe of them, whoſe names are moſt re- 
nowned; and whoſe doctrines are beſt un- 
derſtood, as Socrates, Ariſtorle, Cicero, Se- 
neca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, have pro- 
bably done, and ſtill may do, ſervice to man- 
kind, by the importance of their precepts, 
by their amiable pictures of particular vir- 
tues, and by the pathetic admonitions and 
appoſite examples and reaſonings wherewith 
their 'morality is enforced. Love to their 
country ; the parental, filial, and conjugal 
charities; refignation to the Divine will ; ſu- 
periority to the evils of life, and to the gifts 
of fortune; the laws of juſtice, the rights 
of human nature; the dignity of tempe- 
rance, the baſeneſs of ſenſuality, the proper 
direction of fortitude, and a generous, can- 
did, and friendly behaviour, are enjoined in 
their writings with a warmth of expreſſion, 
and force of argument, which a Chriſtian 
moraliſt might de proud to imitate. — In a 
word, I think it may be affirmed with confi- 
dence, that the knowledge of ancient philo- 
ſophy and hiſtory muſt contribute to the 
improvement of the: human mind, but can- 
or now corrupt the heart or underſtanding 
of any perſon ad is a friend to truth and 
virtue. 8 

But what have you to ſay ir in vindication 
of the indecency of the ancient poets, of A- 
riſtophanes, Catullus, Ovid, Martial, Petro- 


| nius, and even of Perſivs, Juvenal, and Ho- 


race? 
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race? Truly, not a word. I abandon every 
thing of that ſort, whether modern or an- 
cient, to the utmoſt vengeance of Satire and 
Criticiſm ; and ſhould rejoice to hear, that 
from the monuments of human wit all in- 
decency were expunged for ever. Nor is 
there any circumſtance that could attend 
ſuch a purification, that would make me re- 


gret it. The immoral paſſages in moſt of the 


authors now mentioned 'are but few, and 
have neither elegance' nor harmony to re- 
commend them to any but profligates : — 
to ſtrict is the connection between virtue and 
good taſte; and ſo true it is, that want of 
decency will always in one degree or other 
betray want of ſenſe. Horace, Perſius, Mar- 
tial, Catullus, and Ovid himſelf, might give 
up all their immoralities, without loſing any 
of their wit: — and as to Ariſtophanes and 
Petronius, I have never been able to diſcover 
any thing in either, that might not be con- 
ſigned to eternal oblivion, without the leaſt 


detriment to literature. The latter, notwith- 


ſtanding the name which he has, I know not 
how, acquired, is in every reſpect (with the 
reſerve of a few tolerable verſes ſcattered 
through his book) a vile writer; his ſtyle 
harſh and affected; and his argument ſuch 


as can excite no emotion, in any mind not 


utterly depraved, but contempt and abhor- 
rence. The wit and humour of the Athenian 
poet are now become "almoſt inviſible, and 
ſeem never to have been very e 
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The reception he met with in his own time 
was probably owing to the licentiouſneſs of 
his manners, and the virulence of his defa- 
mation, (qualities which have given a tem- 
porary name to more bad paets, than one); 
and for his reputation in latter times, as a 
claſſic author, he muſt have been indebted, 

not to the poignancy of his wit, or the deli 
cacy of his humour, nor to his powers of 


invention and arrangement, nor to any na- 


tural diſplay of human manners to be found 
in him, (for of all this merit he ſeems to be 


deſtitute), but ſolely to the antiquity of his 


language. In proof of one part of this re- 
mark, it may be obſerved, that Plato in his 
Snpoſ um deſcribes him as: a glutton, drunk- 
ard, and profligate : and to evince the pro- 
bability af. another. part of it, I need only 
mention the exceſſive labour and zeal where- 
with commentators. have, illuſtrated certain 
Greek and Latin, performances, which if they 


had been written in our days would never 


have been read, and which cannot boaſt of 
any excellence, either in the ſentiment or 


compoſition. 5 


But do you Lager think; that ſach 3 


Bans of the old poets, as you ſeem to pro- 


poſe, can ever take place? Do you think, 
that the united authority of all the potentates 
on earth could annihilate, or conſign to ob- 
livion, thoſe exceptionable paſſages ? — I do 
not: but 1 think that thoſe patlages ſhould 
never be explained, nor put in the hands of 


children, 
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children. And ſure, it is not neceſſary that 
they ſhould. In ſome late editions of Horace, 
the impurities are omitted, and not ſo much 
left as a line of aſteriſks, ro raiſe a boy's cu- 
rioſity. By the attention of parents and 
teachers, might not all the poets uſually read 
in ſchools be printed in the ſame manner ? 
Might not children be informed, that, in 
order to become learned, it is neceſſary to 
read, not every Greek and Latin book, but 
thoſe books only that may mend the heart, 
improve the taſte, and enlarge the under- 
ſtanding? Might they not be made ſenſible 
of the importance of Bacon's aphoriſm, 
„That ſome books are to be taſted, others 
to be ſwallowed, and ſome few to be 
** chewed and digeſted ?” — that is, as the 
Noble author explains it, ** That ſome are to 
de read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiouſly; and ' ſome few to be 
* read wholly with diligence and attention!“ 
— a rule, which, if duly attended to, would 
greatly promote the advancement of true 
learning, and the pleaſure and profit of the 
ſtudent. Might not a young man be taught 
to ſet a proper value on good compoſitions, 
and to entertain ſuch contempt for the bad, 
as would ſecure him againſt their influence! 
All this I cannot but think practicable, if 
thoſe who ſuperintend education would ſtudy 
to advance the moral as well as intellectual 
improvement of the ſcholar ; and if teach- 
ers, tranſlators, and commentators, would 

5 a conſider, 
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conſider, that to explain dulneſs is fooliſh, 
and to illuſtrate obſcenity criminal. And if 
all this were practiſed, we ſhould have no 
reaſon to complain, of claſſical erudition, 
that it has any tendency to ſeduce the un- 
derſtanding, or inflame the paſſions. In 
fact, its inflammatory and ſeductive quali- 
ties would never have been alarming, if 
commentators had thought more, and writ- 
ten leſs. But they were unhappily too wiſe 
to value any thing beyond the knowledge of 
old words. To have told them, .that it 1s 
eſſential to all good writing to improve as 
well as inform, and to regulate the affections 
as well as amuſe the fancy and enrich the 
memory ; that wicked books can pleaſe none 
but worthleſs men, who have no right to be 
pleaſed, and that their authors inſtead of 
praiſe deſerve puniſhment ; — would have 
been to addreſs them in a ſtyle, which with 
all their knowledge of the grammar and dic- 
tionary they could not have underſtood ®, 
* 3; ef ER dt | : _ 
{ 2 Still 
121. 
5 40104 Gaara , : 
M.. It muſt move the indignation of every perſon who 
is not an arrant bookworm, or abandoned debauchee, 
to obſerve how induſtriouſly Johannes Douſa, and o- 
thers of that phlegmatic brotherhood, have expounded 
the indecencies of Greece and Rome, and dragged into 
light thoſe abominations that ought to have remained in 
utter darkneſs for ever. — Monſ. Nodot, a critic of the 
laſt century, on occaſion of having recovered, as he pre- 
tends, a part of an Ancient manuſcript, writes to Monſ, 
Charpentier, Directeur de Pacademie Francoiſe, in the 
following terms. P ai fait, Monſieur, une decouverte 
Vo“. II. 3 2 tres - 
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Still I {hall be told, that this "ſcheme, tho 
practicable, is too difficult to permit the hope 
of its being ever put in execution. Perhaps 
it may be ſo. And what then? Becauſe 
paſſages that convey improper ideas may be 
found in ſome ancient writings, {hall we de- 
prive young people of all the inſtruction and 
pleaſure that attends a regular courſe of claſſi- 
cal ſtudy ? Becauſe Horace wrote ſome paul- 
try lines, and Ovid ſome worthleſs poems, 
muſt Virgil, and Livy, and Cicero, and Plu- ; 
tarch, and Homer, be conſigned to. oblivion? { 
1 do not here ſp 3 of the beauties of the t 


Greek and Latin RN, nor of the vaſt di- j 
proportion there is between what is good in in Wl © 
them, and what is bad. In every thing hi Ji 
man there is a mixture of evil: ut are we a 
tres-arantageufe, a empire des lettres : et pour ne pas as 
tenir votre eſprit en ſuſpens, plein de la joye que je relicns d 
moi- meme, je vous dirai avec precipitation, que q ai entre P1 
mes ma*ns ce qui manquoit de ——- Vous pouvez 0 


croire, Monficur, ſi aimant cet anteur au, point, que jc 
ſais — &c. Vous appercevrez, Monficur, dans ct 
ouvrage des beautes qui vous charmeront. — Je vous 
pr ie d' annoncer cette decouverte a vos iltuſtres Academi- 
ciens ; elle nierite bien, qu' ils la ſgachent des premiers. 
Je ſuis ravi que ta fortune 'Te ſoit ſerviẽ —_— pour 
rendre a la poſterite un ouvrage fi precieux,” If the 
loſt Decades of Livy had been retovered, 5 zeulous 
Frenchman could hardly have expreſſed himfelf with 
more enthuſiaſm. What then will the reader think when 
he is told, that this wonderful acceſſion to literature, was 
no other than Petronius Arbiter;, am author, whom it is 
impoffible to read without intent diſguſt, and whom, if 
he be ancient, (which is not Hain, I ſcruple not to call 
a diſgrace to antiquity ? | p 
OT 
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for that reaſon to throw off all concern about 
human things? Muſt we ſet our harveſts 
on fire, or leave them to periſh, becauſe a 
few. tares have ſprung up with the corn ? 
Becauſe oppreſſion will ſometimes take place 
where-ever there is ſubordination, and luxu- 
ry where-ever there is ſecurity, are we there- 
fore to renounce all government? — or ſhall 
we, according to the advice of certain fa-: 
mous projectors, run naked to the woods, 
and; there encounter every hardſhip and bru- 
tality of ſavage life, in order to eſcape from 


the e Ooh and Theumatiſin! If we re- 


ject every uſeful inſtitution that may poſſibly 
ko attended with inconvenience, we muſt re— 
ject all bodily exerciſe, and all bodily reſt, all 
arts and ſciences, all law, commerce, and ſo- 
ciety. | 


- If the preſent objection prove any thing 


5 8 5 againſt ancient literature, it will 


prove a great deal more againſt the modern. 

Of claſſical indecency compared with that of 
latter times, I do not think ſo favourably as 
did a certain critic, who likened the former 
to the nakednels of a child, and the latter to 
that of a proſtitute; I think there is too 
much of the laſt character in both: but 
that the modern. muſes partake of it more 
than the ancient, is undeniable. I do not 
care to prove what 1 f ay, by a detail of par- 
ticulars; and am ſorry to add, that the point 
is too plain to require Proof. And if ſo, 

may not an carly acquaintance with the beſt 
. 122 ancient 
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ancient authors, as teachers of wiſdom, and 
models of good taſte, be highly uſeful as a 
preſervative from the ſophiſtries and immo- 
ralities that diſgrace ſome of our faſhion- 
able moderns? If a true taſte for Claſſic 
learning ſhall ever become general, the de- 
mand for licentious plays, poems, and no- 
vels, will abate in proportion; for it is to 
the more illiterate readers that this ſort of 
traſh is moſt acceptable. Study, ſo ignomi- 
nious and ſo debaſing, ſo unworthy of a 
ſcholar and of a man, ſo repugnant to good 
taſte and good manners, will hardly engage 
the attention of thoſe who can reliſh the ori- 
ginal magnificence of Homer and ee De- 
moſthenes and Cicero. 

A book is of ſome value, if it yield harm- 
leſs amuſement; it is ſtill more valuable, if 
it communicate inſtruction; but if it an- 
{wer both purpoſes, it is truly a matter of 
importance to mankind. That many ſof the 
claſſic authors poſſeſſed the: art of ' blending 
ſweetneſs with utility, has been the opinion 
of all men without exception, who had ſenſe 
and learning ſufficient to qualify them to be 
judges. — Is hiſtory inſtructive and enter- 
taining ? ? We have from cheſe authors a de- 
tail of the moſt important events unfolded in 
the moſt intereſting manner“ Without the 
hiſtories they have left us, we ſhould have 
been both ignorant of their affairs, and un- 
tkilled in the art of recording our own : 
og think 1 it is allowed, that the: beſt * 
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dern hiſtories are thoſe which in form are 
moſt ſimilar to rhe ancient models, — Is phi- 
loſophy a ſource of improvement and de- 
light? The Greeks and Romans have given 
us, I ſhall not ſay the moſt uſeful, but I will 
ſay the fundamental, part of human ſcience; 
ok led us into a wan of thinking, which 
of ourſelves we {ſhould not ſo ſoon have ta- 
ken to; and have ſet before us an endleſs 
multitude of examples and inferences, which, 

though not exempt from error, do however 


ſuggeſt the proper methods of obſervation 


and profitable inquiry. Let thoſe, who un- 
3 the diſcoveries of antiquity, only 
think, what our condition at this day maſt 
have been, if, in the ages of ' darkneſs that 
followed che deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, all the literary monuments of Greece 
and Italy had periſhed, — Again, is there any 
thing p — of utility and pleaſure, in 
hade dene of poetry, and in the charms of 
barmonious compoſition? Surely, it cannot 
be doubted; nor will they, who have any 
knowledge of the hiſtory of learning, heſi- 
tate to affirm, that the modern Europeans 
are almoſt wholly: indebted for the beauty of 
their, writings both in proſe and verſe, to 
thoſe models of elegance that firſt appeared 
in Greece, and have ſince been admired and 
imitated all over the weſtern world. It is a 
ſtriking fact, that: while in other parts of 
the; earth chere prevails a form of language, 
ſondiſguiſed by figures; and fo darkened by 


By incokcrence, 


| 
| 
| 
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incoherence, as to be quite unſuitable to phi- 
tblophy, and even in poetry tireſome, the 
Europeans ſhould have been ſo long in poſ- 
feſſion of a ſtyle, in which harmony, per- 
{picuity, Gaiplicity, and elegance, are fo hap- 
pily united. That the Romans and modern 
Europeans had it from the Greeks, is well 
known ; but whence thoſe fathers of litera- 
ture derived it, is not ſo apparent, and would 
furniſh matter for too long a digreffion, if we 
were here to inquire. — In a word, the 
Greeks and Romans are our maſters in all 
polite literature; a conſideration, which of 
itſelf ought to inſpire reverence for their wri- 
tings and genius. | 

Good tranflations: are very usul] but the 
belt of them will not render the ſtudy. of 
the original authors either unneceſſary or un- 
profitable. This 85 be 89850 Dy 1 
arguments. 
All living languages are liable to HU 
The Greek and Latin, though. compoſed of 
more qurable materials than ours, were ſub- 
ject to perpetual viciſſitude, till they ceaſed 
to be ſpoken. The former is with reaſon 
believed to have been more ſtationary than 
any other; and indeed a very particular at- 
tention was paid to the preſervation of it: 
yet between Spenſer and Pope, Hooker and 
Sherlock, Raleigh and Smollet, a difference 
of dialect is not more perceptible, than be- 
tween Homer and Apollonius, Xenophon 
and Plutarch, Ariſtotle - and Antoninus. 15 

the 
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the Roman authors the change of language is 
ſtill more remarkable. How different, in. 
this reſpect, is Ennius from Virgil, Lucilius 
from Horace, Cato from Columella, and even 
Catullus from Ovid! The laws of the. 
Twelve Tables, though ſtudied by every Ro- 
man of condition, were not perfectly under- 
ſtood even by antiquarians, in the time of 
Cicero, when they were not quite four hun- 


dred years old. Cicero himſelf, as well as 


Ne made ſeveral improvements in the 
Latin tongue; Virgil introduced ſome new 
words; and Horace aſſerts his right to the: 
ſame privilege ; and from his remarks upon. 
it *, appears to have conſidered the immu- 
ney of living language as an impoſſible 
ching. It were vain then to flatter ourſelves 
wich che hope of permanency to any of the 
modern tongues of Europe; which, being 
more ungrammatical than the Latin. and 
Greek, are expoſed to more dangerous, be- 
cauſe leſs diſcernible/innovarions. Our want 
of tenſes and caſes makes a multitude of au- 
xiliary words neceſſary; and to theſe the un- 


learned are not attentive, becauſe they look 


upon them as the leaſt important parts of 
language; and hence they come to be omit- 
teck or mitipplied | in converſation, and after- 

ards in writing. Beſides, the ſpirit of com- 
nerce; manufacture, and naval enterpriſe, ſo 
honourable" to modern Europe, and to Great. 


fron: FREE 
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Britain in particular, and the free circulation 
of arts, ſciences, and opinions, owing in part 
to the uſe of printing, and to our improve- 
ments in navigation, cannot fail to render 
the modern tongues, and eſpecially the Eng- 
liſh, more variable than the Greek or Latin. 
Much indeed has been done of late to aſcer- 
tain and fix the Engliſh tongue. Johnſon's 
Dictionary is a moſt important, and, con- 
ſidered as the work of one man, a moſt 
wonderful performance. It does honour to 
England, and to human genius; and proves, 
that there is ſtill left among us a force of 
mind equal to that which formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed a Stephanus or a Varro. Its influ- 
ence in diffuſing” the knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and retarding its decline, 1s already 
ODEETYRDIC : het 
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And yet, within he laſt twenty years, and 
ſince this great work was publiſhed, a mul- 


titude of new words have found their way 


into the Engliſh tongue, and, though both 
unauthoriſed and unneceſſary, ſeen likely t to 


remain in it. 


In this fvifuadng ſtate of tlie modern 
languages, and of our own in particular, 


what could we expect from tranflations, if 
the ſtudy of Greek and Latin were to be dis- 
continued? Suppoſe all the good books of 
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antiquity tranſlated into Englith, and the o- 
riginals deſtroyed, or, which is nearly the 
ſame thing, neglected. That Engliſh grows 
obſolete in one century; and, in two, that 
tranſlation muſt be retranſlated. If there 
were faults in the firſt, and I never heard of 
a faultleſs tranſlation, they muſt be multi- 
plied tenfold in the ſecond. So that, within. 
a few centuries, there 1s reaſon to fear, that 
all the old authors would be either loſt, or 
ſo mangled as to be hardly worth preſer= 
ving. — A ſyſtem of Geometry, one would 
think, muſt loſe leſs in a tolerable tranſlation, 
than any other ſcience, Political ideas are 
ſomewhat variable; moral notions are am- 
biguous in their names at leaft, if not in 
themſelves; the abſtruſer ſciences {peak a 
language ſtill more indefinite: but ideas of 
number and quantity muſt for ever remain 
diſtinct. And yet ſome late authors have 
thrown light upon Geometry, by reviving 
the ſtudy of the Greek geometricians. Let 
any man read a tranſlation of Cicero and Li- 
vy, and then ſtudy the author in his own 
tongue; and he ſhall find himſelf not only 
more delighted with the manner, but alſo 
more fully inſtructed in the matter, 

Prints, of ſtyle, and harmony of verſe, 
would decay at the firſt tranſlation, and at 
the ſecond or third be quite loſt. It is not 
poſſible for one who is ignorant of Latin to 
have; any. adequate. notion of Virgil ; the 
choice of his words, and the modulation of 


or. H. 4A his 
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his numbers, have never been copied with 
tolerable ſucceſs in any other tongue. Ho- 
mer has been of all poets the moſt fortunate 
in a tranſlator; his fable, deſcriptions, and 
pathos, and, for the moſt part, his charac- 
ers, We find in Pope: but we find not his 
ſimplicity, nor his impetuolity, nor that ma- 
jeſtic inattention to the more trivial niceties 
of ſtyle, which is ſo graceful in him, but 
which no other poet dares imitate. Homer 
in Greek ſeems to ſing extempore, and from 
immediate inſpiration, or enthuſiaſm *; but 
in Englith his phraſeology and numbers are 
not a little elaborate : : which I mention, not 
with any view to detract from the tranſlator, 
who truly deſerves the higheſt praiſe, but to 
ſfhow the inſufficiency. IE modern Language 

to convey a juſt idea of ancient writin 
need not enlarge on this ſubject: it 18 Jar” 
known, that few, of the oreat ache of an- 
tiquity have ever been adequately tranſlated, 
No man who underſtands Plato, Demoſthenes, 
or Xenophon, in the Greek, or Livy, Cicero, 
and Virgil, in the Latin, would willingly 

peruſe even the PE ag a a e au- 


thors. 


* His poems (fixs A very IE . 8 vere made 

*© to be recited, or lung to a company; and not read in 
% private, or peruſed in a hook, which few. were then 
er capable of doing : and 1 will venture to affirm, that 
% whoever reads not Home this view, loſes. a great 
part of the delight he . 5 7 receive from the poet.” 
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If one mode of compoſition be better than 
another, which will ſcarce be denied, it is 


ſurely worth while to preſerve a ſtandard of 


that which is beſt, This cannot be done, 
but by preſerving the original authors; and 
they cannot be ſaid to be preſerved, unleſs 
they be ſtudied and underſtood. Tranſlations 
are like portraits. They may give ſome idea 
of the lineaments and colour, but the life 
and the motion they cannot copy ; and too 
often, inſtead of exhibiting the air of the 
original, they preſent us with that only which 
is moſt agreeable to the taſte of the painter. 
Aboliſh the originals, and you will ſoon ſee 
the copies degenerate. | | 
There are in England two excellent ſtyles 
of poetical compoſition. Milton 1s our mo- 
del in the one; Dryden and Pope in the o- 


ther. Milton formed himſelf on the an- 


cients, and on the modern Italians who imi- 
tate their anceſtors of old Rome. Dryden 
and Pope took the French poets for their pat- 
tern, particularly Boileau, who followed the 
ancients (of whom he was a paſſionate ad- 
mirer) as far as the proſaic genius of the 
French tongue would permit. If we reject 
the old authors, and take theſe great moderns 
for our ſtandard, we do nothing more than 
copy after a copy. If we reject both, and ſet 
about framing new modes of compoſition, 
our ſucceſs will probably be no better, than 
that of the projectors whom Gulliver viſited 
in the metropolis of Balnibarbi. 
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